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It is acommon if not a universal belief that there is a very 
strong case against any action of government which comes into 
conflict with public morality. Any political gain secured at 
the expense of the national character we should consider to be 
too dear at the price; and, however much we desire the 
material prosperity of our country, we are not willing to seek 
it by methods which are detrimental to public morals. 
Nevertheless, when a new policy is projected comparatively 
little is heard, either in Parliament or elsewhere, of its moral 
aspects. There are many reasons for this, but probably the 
most potent of them all is the opinion that many, if not most, 
of the actions of government have little to do with morality, 
at least directly. The function of the legislator is to conduct 
the business of the nation ; the aim of government is to protect 
the persons and property of the citizens; and the state itself 
is merely an organ of secular force, and a pledge of lawful 
dealing between man and man. It has no directly moral or 
religious function. It cannot undertake to inculcate morality 


by direct enactment, nor employ compulsory powers to make 
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the people religious, without both travelling beyond its pro- 
vince and defeating its own aims. For morality and religion 
cannot come by constraint. The réle of the state stops short 
of the inner life of its citizens, and ends in securing for them 
a free field and favourable circumstances for the practice of the 
virtues. 

Owing to these opinions, the practical man is very reluctant 
to subject political projects to moral criteria. Ethical con- 
siderations, weighty as they are in their own proper province, 
are deemed to be somewhat remote from the ordinary business 
of Parliament. We do not desire that our statesmen should 
complicate their task by raising moral problems. If they are 
contemplating a change of our fiscal policy, for instance, their 
duty is simply to discover the system which conduces most 
to the industrial and commercial prosperity of the country. 
Morality will take care of itself: and, in any case, it is a 
concern of the people themselves rather than of their political 
representatives ; and the national character is lost or won on 
the broad arena of public life, and not on the floors of the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Nor is the task of the politician the only one that is to 
be pursued without raising moral questions. ‘‘ Business is 
business ” everywhere, we say; meaning by this, not that the 
business man recognises no moral restraints, but that business 
has its own province, maxims, and methods, which, though 
they are not immoral, have nevertheless no moral purpose. 
Artists say something similar regarding art, and the scientific 
man or the philosopher regarding knowledge. Moral con- 
siderations are irrelevant to these provinces. A work of 
art must be judged by the canons of beauty and not by the 
laws of morality, and a mathematician or physicist does not 
ask what are the ethical aspects of a problem in geometry or 
of Kepler’s laws. 

In the last resort, no doubt, all these different provinces 
may be found to touch upon that of the moralist ; for the world 
is one, and so is the human soul which deals with it. Other 
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things being equal, a good man, whose powers are well in hand, 
will perform any work he undertakes better than a man whose 
will is weak, whose aims are low, and whose life is confused 
and distracted by warring passions. But this is all that can 
be said. And if the moralist seeks to interfere beyond this, 
and introduce theories as to the ethical aspects of such work, 
there is no option but to take him reverently by the hand 
and lead him out of court as a most respectable but irrelevant 
witness. 

Now, this view is regarded as holding in a pre-eminent 
degree of international business. Considerations enter here 
which remove this province still further from that of ordinary 
morality. For states are not considered to be moral agents, 
and in their relations to each other the ordinary moral maxims 
are supposed not to hold. Statesmen, while engaged upon 
international business, must neither act nor be judged in the 
same way as when they are occupied upon their private 
concerns. ‘Lying, indifference to human suffering, rapacity, 
cruelty,” says Lord Lytton (in his Rectorial Address in 
Glasgow in 1888), “do not lose their essential character 
because they are incidental to public actions. And yet we 
are not, I think, to judge statesmen as we should judge 
private persons.” He maintains that, as between nations, 
the sixth and the eighth commandments do not hold, at least 
in the same way; that self-sacrifice, which, in some circum- 
stances, is the duty of an individual, is never the duty of a 
state ; that a state is both entitled and bound to be more selfish 
in its relation to other states than is morally permissible to 
individuals ; and that national selfishness ceases to be selfish- 
ness in any proper sense of the word, and becomes patriotism. 

Indeed, when patriotic considerations enter, problems seem 
to change their aspect even for the ordinary citizen. The love 
of humanity must not be allowed to obscure his duties to his 
own country. “I address you,” says one of our political 
leaders, “as Britons, and address you as patriots.” Other 
“great nations consider, and rightly consider, their own 
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interests first... . . I want that Britons, all over the world, 
should learn the lesson that they should treat each other better 
than they treat anyone else.” 

Now, what is to be said of this view? That it is easily cari- 
catured is obvious. We have only to say that great statesmen 
may act like kings and think like emperors, leaving the minor 
moralities to the minor prophets and the little men; and that 
there is room enough for affection on our own national hearth, 
and time enough for philanthropy out of business hours. But 
this does not dispose of the truth that lies in the doctrine. 
For it és true that business is business; that patriotism has 
its obligations as well as its privileges; that statesmen must 
not be judged in their public capacity precisely as when they 
are engaged upon their private affairs. Nay, we may state the 
fact quite generally, and say that each of the different relations 
between men demands a different response. We should be 
neither wise nor good if we behaved in the same way amongst 
our children and amongst our clerks, on the charitable board 
and in the council chamber, in the pulpit and in the senate. 

We may concede further that some relations in life lend 
themselves more naturally and easily to moral purposes than 


others do, and are fitted to call forth some of the virtues rather — 


than others. The profession of the minister or physician, for 
instance, naturally gives more scope for the benevolent virtues 
than the trade of the retail dealer. It is probably easier for 
a professor to tell the truth than it is for a politician—even 
though he should be a professor of Political Economy. He 
has nothing else to do; his constituency cannot throw him off, 
nor his party leaders call him to account; and the public 
applause is not likely to turn his head. 

But to allow that some walks of life are more favourable 
to the exercise of the virtues than others, is very different from 
admitting that there are some circumstances in life which call 
for the exercise of none of the virtues. It does not follow 
that we can divide the trades and professions into two classes, 
and call some of them moral and some of them immoral or 
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non-moral, placing the ministry, say, in the former, and 
politics and international statesmanship—and horse-couping— 
in the latter. 

The truth is that no province of life, no form of occupation, 
has in itself any ethical character. A man’s station in life 
furnishes him with the opportunity of doing right and wrong, 
but it does nothing more ; and it can do nothing more. That 
opportunity he may either use or throw away; and his pro- 
fession derives its moral character entirely from the way in 
which it is handled, and the personality he throws into it. 
Intrinsically there is no legitimate business of any kind which 
is moral or immoral, and none which is not capable of being 
made either the one or the other. 

Hence, so far from regarding the province of politics, 
national or international, as having no ethical significance, I 
should say that, like all occupations, down to that of selling 
tape, it furnishes the means of both learning and teaching 
goodness. The only difference between the business of the 
statesman and that of his humbler neighbour is that it gives 
him opportunities of doing right and wrong on a larger scale. 
The consequences of his actions reach illimitably further: the 
welfare of a whole people may lie in his hands, and the destiny 
of nations hang upon his lips. There is here more call than 
anywhere else for the wise mind to conceive, and the resolute 
will to realise great ends. It may be more difficult for the 
statesman to recognise the good he should strive to do, for 
duties collide and obligations are frequently inconsistent, and 
his wisdom and rectitude are more sorely tried. But that 
right and wrong are irrelevant, that morality does not count, 
that the nation is not safer in the hands of the wise and good 
than in those of clever tricksters whom moral considerations 
do not bind nor moral ideals move, is certainly not true. 
Men, placed in such situations, stand for a nation’s character 
as well as for a nation’s might; and an enlightened people 
will not separate the two, nor willingly see either the one or 


the other betrayed. 
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But great as are the consequences that may flow from a 
statesman’s action, and vast as are the possibilities of good and 
evil at his command, he still cannot directly touch the nation’s 
inner life. He cannot make it righteous, any more than a 
father can make his children good ; for moral character is a 
peculiarly individual possession, and must be built up entirely 
from within. In this respect the statesman’s function, like 
that of every individual, is entirely secular: he can touch, not 
life, but its outer environment. 

On the other hand, however, there is an environment which 
is favourable to a good life and an environment that is un- 
favourable. There are circumstances which promote the 
rectitude of a people and circumstances which provoke the 
opposite. And these the statesman can affect, making it 
easier for his people to be good or bad. Indeed, he cannot 
avoid affecting them ; and, in this respect, there is no act of 
statesmanship which has not its moral meaning. Every law 
inscribed upon the statute-book alters the conditions under 
which someone lives; it establishes rights, defines duties, and 
creates opportunities of a better life, or places obstacles in its 
way. That the state does not directly inculcate morality, 
or cannot compel the people to pray,—that it can best serve 
both religion and morality by letting them alone,—does not 
touch the truth that it ought to foster the conditions favour- 
able to the good life. 

In so far as the state is progressive and its legislative action 
wise, it can hardly be said to be doing anything else ; for it is 
only in this way that it can provide for the larger and freer life 
of its citizens. But to do this is to act as a moral agent, and 
the private individual can do no more. Hence it is a wrong to 
the state to regard it as a mere organ of secular force, and 
its policy as having no ethical character. It never is a mere 
secular force, and its might, in reference to its own citizens, 
is always measured by its moral right; for it itself is nothing 
else than the embodied conscience of the people. 

It is the story of a moral agent, ameliorating the conditions 
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of a worthy life for its citizens, that we read in the history 
of our own country. “A state,” says Professor A. C. Bradley, 
“which, in however slight a degree, supports science, art, 
learning, and religion; which enforces education, and compels 
the well-to-do to maintain the helpless; which, for the good 
of the poor and the weak, interferes with the ‘natural’ 
relations of employer and employed, and regulates, only too 
laxly, a traffic which joins gigantic evil to its somewhat scanty 
good; . . . . a state which does all this, and much more of the 
same kind, cannot, without an unnatural straining of language, 
be denied to exercise, in the broad sense, a moral function. 
It will seek not merely ‘life,’ but good life. It is still, within 
the sphere appropriate to force, a spiritual power,—not only 
the guardian of the peace and a security for the free pursuit 
of private ends, but the armed conscience of the community.” * 

Our statesmen have been building better than they knew. 
Amidst the turmoil of debate and the strife of parties they 
have been engaged upon a great moral enterprise. By legal 
enactments that often seemed, even to themselves, to be 
merely secular in character and to affect the mere material 
environment within which we live, they have diminished the 
opportunities of doing wrong and increased the opportunities 
of doing right ; they have made straight the paths, filled the 
valleys, brought low the hills and mountains, and made the 
rough ways smooth for the feet of those who follow them. 
And the one question we have now to answer is, not whether, 
at this supposed crisis of our history, the purposes of our 
legislators have an ethical meaning, or are out of touch with 
right and wrong, but whether they tend in the same pro- 
gressive direction. Moral significance those things must have 
which propose to change the fundamental conditions of our 
industrial and commercial life, and to alter the relation of 
Britain both to its colonies and to foreign states. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some length upon this 
apparently preliminary matter. For, judging from the great 

1 Hellenica, pp. 242, 243. 
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mass of opinions expressed in the recent controversy, two 
assumptions of cardinal importance have been tacitly made: 
first, that moral considerations do not enter in a vital way into 
the question of our material prosperity ; second, that the state, 
being an end to itself, cannot be regarded as a moral agent, 
nor its relations to other states be subject to moral criteria. 
I propose to examine these assumptions more closely, for 
the crux of the whole situation seems to me to lie in their 
truth or falsehood. And I shall try to show that, on account 
of these assumptions, the problem of our material prosperity 
has been wrongly stated, and that, in consequence, the remedy 
proposed is in some respects inadequate to secure our national 
welfare, and in other respects directly contradictory to it. 
Now, it will be conceded at once that our national pros- 
perity depends both upon material conditions and upon our 
national character. But while the first truth has been dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, the second has been either over- 
looked altogether or treated as a matter of little weight in 
determining our future policy. It is no doubt true that an 
occasional statesman has proposed to meet the present crisis— 
if, indeed, crisis there be—by seeking to raise the personal 
efficiency of the people rather than by changing the conditions 
of trade. They have suggested better public education, especi- 
ally on the technical side, and they have called for social reforms 
which shall make our lives less wasteful and more sober and 
simple. But their words have fallen flat upon the national ear, 
and the remedies which they have proposed have seemed stale, 
commonplace, practically insignificant and negligible. . As a 
people, we have been behaving precisely as if moral considera- 
tions were either too remote, or too irrelevant and slight, to 
have any practical bearing in determining the method of 
averting the decline or securing the progress of the nation as 
a producer and distributor of wealth. We have puzzled over 
the increase and decrease, relative or absolute, of our exports 
and imports; we have traced economic causes and effects; we 
have accumulated statistics, true and false, just as if human 
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qualities did not count, and as if the problem from beginning 
to end were purely material. And, of course, our diagnosis 
has dictated the remedy ; the terms in which the problem has 
been stated have determined the character of the solution. 
Now, when we turn from the business of the nation to our 
own, we see and recognise the value of these human qualities 
clearly enough,—I mean their purely economical value. What 
sum, for instance, would one of the great Clyde shipbuilders, 
harassed by the ignorance, the stupidity, the intemperance, 
the irregularity, and the untrustworthiness of the workmen in 
his employment, who keep his machinery idle, dislocate his 
plans, and frustrate his contracts, be willing to pay in hard 
cash for some magic invention, legislative or other, which 
secured for him, and for him alone, that every man in his yard 
shall henceforth be sober, intelligent, punctual, industrious, 
slow to assert his rights, and sensitive to his duties? I venture 
to say that as a practical man he would consider that such an 
invention would give him an inestimable advantage in the com- 
petitive struggle. And if such a change could be brought 
about in every yard and workshop, in every counting-house 
and office throughout the land, is it likely that we should need 
to trouble much to protect ourselves behind tariff walls? On 
the contrary, if this could be done in part, and even in very 
small part, if the level of public life amongst masters and men 
were raised but a little, we should increase our industrial 
efficiency as a nation much more than by any meddling with 
our fiscal policy. And, besides, the gain of the latter method 
is doubtful as well as exiguous, while that of the former 
method is indisputably certain. But we have not thought this 
moral aspect of the question worthy of serious consideration. 
Let us look at this matter for one moment from another 
point of view. It is a common saying that ‘“ Money breeds 
money,” and I think it is a common opinion that wealth 
increases by spontaneous generation. But the economists tell 
us that wealth, whether national or personal, is maintained 
only by constant reproduction. Apart from that portion of 
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our wealth which is in a relatively permanent form, such as 
roads, machinery, houses, cleared land, etc., we consume it all 
and recreate it all within the year. And we do that, of course, 
in virtue of our personal qualities. Deprive us of these, strike 
the community with a wand so as to stop its activities, or make 
a free gift of the business of the nation as a going concern to a 
rude people, and what would be left of our prosperity at the 
end of six months ? 

The wealth of a nation is the product of two factors, neither 
of which can be left out of account. One of them is the 
material means, the other is the intelligence and rectitude, the 
industry and the skill that employ them. And if I were 
forced to distinguish between these, I should say that the 
latter is by far the larger factor of the two. I should much 
prefer to share the destiny of a people which is great in the 
qualities of its men, even although their hands were empty, 
than that of a wealthy nation whose citizens had lost their 
manhood. 

If it is urged, in reply, that these are familiar truths, I 
answer, “ Undoubtedly. But their familiarity seems to 
have obscured their significance. They are, so far as our 
practical diagnosis and our legislative remedy are concerned, 
outside our thoughts; our assent to them has been merely 
theoretic and academic.” We have stated the problem of our 
national prosperity with one of the supreme conditions left 
out, and in politics, as in mathematics or science, the solution 
must be either impossible or wrong. The problem has to be 
stated over again. It is a primary requirement of the present 
situation, now that the question of our national ways of doing 
business has been raised, to state the problem with a greater 
breadth of outlook, and with strict fidelity to all the funda- 
mental facts of the case. 

This has not been done. We may admire the boldness, 
whatever we may think of the wisdom, of the statesman who 
is primarily responsible for shattering our national complacency, 
challenging our familiar ways, and pointing us back to dis- 
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carded methods of trading. So far as he has roused the nation 
to self-inquiry he has done well. But the inquiry has stopped 
short at the surface. It has reached neither the real needs of 
the country nor their true remedy. By an error which is 
natural to a mind supremely equipped both by natural endow- 
ment and by experience for the arena of the competitive 
industries, but sustained and enriched by no historical or 
philosophical background, he has treated the state as if it 
were a business concern and nothing more; and he has con- 
fined the thoughts of the people, as well as his own, to the 
question of commercial methods. The result is that both 
sides of the great controversy have immensely exaggerated 
the significance of these methods, extending them all round 
our mental horizon. 

The state, said the wise Burke, “ought not to be con- 
sidered as nothing better than a partnership agreement in a 
trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other 
such low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary interest 
and to be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to be 
looked on with other reverence, because it is not a partnership 
in things subservient only to the gross animal existence of a 
temporary or perishable nature. It is a partnership in all 
science ; a partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue 
and in all perfection. As the ends of such a partnership 
cannot be obtained in many generations, it becomes a partner- 
ship not only between those who are living but between those 
who are dead and those who are to be born.” * 

Like the contemporaries of Burke, we seem to lack this 
larger vision and to have lost the larger courage which always 
inspire a progressive nation to seek prosperity by the long and 
hard road which leads through a reform of manners. We seem 
to be looking for shorter cuts to imperial welfare than that of 
moralising the people. And we are likely to lose our labours. 
For, whatever may be said of those who stir in the political 
waters, the better mind of the people of this country knows 

1 Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
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full well that human history, as it raises up and pulls down the 
nations of the world, teaches one fact plainly amidst all the 
confusion of its errant ways—the fact, namely, that national 
welfare, like individual well-being, rests in the last resort upon 
moral foundations, and that the value of a policy, old or new, 
fiscal or other, depends upon the way in which it tells upon 
the morals of the people. Many of the measures proposed in 
Parliament are such as not to involve great consequences, or 
to imply new departures; they continue or perfect existing 
conditions. In such cases disregard of the wider ethical 
issues is proximately harmless. But when, as in the present 
instance, questions are raised which, as we are told, involve 
our whole material welfare, our rank and place amongst 
civilised nations, and even the unity of the Empire, it is not 
good or wise statesmanship to leave out of consideration the 
most fundamental of all the conditions of our imperial well- 
being. The importance of a change in our methods of inter- 
national trading is in no wise denied. For my part, I believe 
that to set up artificial barriers against free trade would bring 
deeper poverty to the poor, widen the chasm between them 
and the rich, bring more bitter social differences with the 
greater social inequalities, and complicate our relations both 
with our dependencies and with foreign nations. But, all 
the same, our ultimate destiny as a people lies not in this 
fiscal province. France has been prosperous under protection, 
and it would be prosperous were its trade free ; for its people 
are thrifty and industrious. And I should say the same of the 
British Empire: it will survive its policies, if it keeps its 
character. But we have been forgetting the human elements 
in the problem, and dealing with affairs of state as if they were 
questions in abstract economics. The result is a distorted 
view of the whole situation and a change in the true perspec- 
tive of things. The whole picture is false, for the focus is 
wrong. Imperial Britain is pictured by our orators as a fiscal 
unit, held together by economic bonds, pitted against other 
fiscal units in a competitive conflict in which what one gains 
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the other loses. The unity of the Empire is represented as 
consisting of two strands—unity of sentiment and a unity 
which privileged commercial relations are expected to bring ; 
good feeling plus sound business. But the unity of sentiment 
is thought of comparatively little moment, as if it were feeble 
and fragile as well as intangible; while all the emphasis is 
thrown upon the material bond, if bond it be. And lastly, the 
obligations of the citizens to the Empire correspond ; for the 
meaning of patriotism depends upon the conception we have 
. formed of our country, and if the latter is superficial the 
former will be shallow. 

It was this shallow, “property” view of patriotism which 
was rebuked by the old blue-gown Edie Ochiltree, when the 
Antiquary suggested that he had not much to fight for. 
“Me, no muckle to fight for, sir!” was the reply. “Is na 
there the country to fight for, and the hearths of the gude- 
wives that gie me my bit bread, and the bits o weans that 
come toddlin’ to play wi’ me when I come about a land- 
ward town? De’il! an’ I had as gude pith as I hae gude- 
will and a gude cause, I should gie some o’ them a day’s 
kempin’.” 

This homely picture of his “country” drawn by a humble 
patriot seems to me to imply more than kindly sentiment 
towards a fiscal unit—the wooden idol of our times. And 
grave philosophers and statesmen, in all ages of the world,— 
Pericles and Pitt, Aristotle and Hegel and Burke,—agree in 
this with Edie Ochiltree rather than with our more modern 
prophet. Their conception of their country is more human, 
their obligations to it are more deep. For what is the 
individual to them apart from the state, and outside of its 
great social partnership? He is, in strict truth, nothing but 
aname. Heir to no social inheritance, sharer in the destiny 
of no people, his soul is blank and his hands empty; he 
stands refused by the moral order, without a duty to perform 
or the power to conceive it. For he has veritably nothing of 
his own which he has not borrowed. “The tongue that he 
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makes his own is his country’s language, the ideas and 
sentiments that make up his life are the ideas and sentiments 
of his race.” He is, continues Mr F. H. Bradley in one of 
his intense passages, “penetrated, infected, characterised by 
his relations with his fellows The soul within him is 
saturated, is filled, is qualified by, it has assimilated, has built 
itself up from, it zs one and the same life with the universal 
life; and if he turns against this, he turns against himself; 
if he thrusts it from him, he tears his own vitals; if he 
attacks it, he sets the weapon against his own heart.”* 

The ancient philosophers recognised this inexhaustible 
debt of the individual to society, and especially to the 
highest form of human society, namely, the state. No 
fairer destiny was possible to man than to be a citizen of a 
good state, and they identified the whole duty of man with 
that of the citizen. The magnitude of the modern state, 
the stability and permanence and variety of its institutions, 
the multiplicity of the interests which it in some way recon- 
ciles, and the very freedom with which it has endowed its 
members, conceal from us the political significance of our 
private station and duties. The good citizen goes forth to 
his labour in the morning and returns at eve, and he knows 
not that by fulfilling the duties of his station he has been 
strengthening the structure of his state, and serving purposes 
which far outspan his own. He is a patriot unconscious of 
his patriotism; for he does not realise that in fulfilling his 
function he has contributed his quota to the progress of his 
country. He does not carry with him the consciousness that 
his good is its good, and that its good is his good ; nor does he 
consider that he is a sharer in its common life, that he has no 
other life, and that no other purposes beat like a pulse in his 
veins. But the fact is as undeniable in the modern imperial 
state as it was in the Athens of Pericles. 

It is thus no matter for wonder that the dissolution of 
the state has always proved to be the ultimate tragedy of 

1 Ethical Studies, pp. 155, 156. 
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human life. The decay of the Greek municipal states, the 
decline and disintegration of the Roman Empire, the Revolu- 
tion in France, all show the same spectacle. When a state 
“crumbles asunder and is disconnected into the dust and 
powder of individuality,” the bonds of private morality them- 
selves are loosened, and man is deprived of his very humanity. 
The wise, during periods of great political corruption, have 
sought a refuge in a noble inner life; but that inner life itself 
is a gift of social institutions, and, severed from them, falls into 
inevitable decay. Even Christianity, with all its sublime 
ardour for the spiritual life of the individual, contributed to 
the corruption of the ancient world in so far as it released its 
adherents from the obligations of citizenship. For in a man’s 
relations to his neighbours in the state lie the conditions of all 
the virtues. 

But there is a deeper wrong to the state than even this 
disregard of the obligations of citizenship. It is that of 
turning the privileges of citizenship against the principle from 
which they have sprung, and perverting the powers of the state 
to private uses. And this, unfortunately, is a wrong not un- 
known in our own day and country. From direct corruption 
and misappropriation of the personal kind we are now happily 
free, at least in comparison with other times. But men will 
do in the interests of their class what they,would scorn to do 
directly in their own. Sustained by the consciousness of the 
common ends of a class, men otherwise estimable in the eyes 
of their neighbours become unconscious enemies of the public 
weal. Disregarding the fact that the state is the common 
guardian of all just interests, and that its stability and strength 
depend upon its power to reconcile those interests in one 
harmonious whole, seeing no wrongs except those of their own 
industrial or religious sect, and devoted to no other rights, they 
press these blindly upon the state. In doing so they strike at 
the heart of the common good, no matter who aims the blow, 
nor for what abstract cause. For when we see a class of men, 
be they the aristocracy or the common people, capitalists or 
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working men, or the blind devotees of a religious sect or social 
cause, employing the powers granted them by the state in 
order to gain one-sided ends, without respect to others, we 
see them engaged upon an enterprise which, if it succeeded, 
would bring the state in ruins about their heads. 

It is true, no doubt, that the legislature must always seek 
particular forms of the common good, removing now this and 
now that inequality, and advancing step by step in establishing 
rights. Nevertheless, in so far as statesmanship is wise it 
aims at the good of the whole in seeking that of the part, and 
maintains the social equilibrium. And similarly the desires of 
the good citizen are always checked and chastened by wider 
and more generous conceptions than those of his class and 
sect. To him there are few mottoes which rank in moral 
turpitude with that with which one of the most powerful 
organisations within the state has disgraced the standard under 
which it fights—all too successfully—and which reads, “ Our 
Trade, our Politics.” 

And it is here that the policy of protection, in all its forms, 
stands utterly condemned. For, in spite of all the reckless 
assertions and negations of these days, one finds no one who 
has had the hardihood to assert that this policy would further 
public rectitude. On the contrary, it is too plain that, by 
something like natural necessity, it would lead thousands more 
to inscribe upon their banner the badge of social wrong-doing, 
“Our Trade, our Politics.” Artificial tariffs, amongst a people 
endowed with the genius for combination, like our own, and 
keen in its pursuit of wealth by organised methods, would 
convert the lobbies of the Houses of Parliament into an arena 
where trusts and combines contend for their conflicting 
interests. Such a business is degrading to those engaged upon 
it, and its indirect moral and political results are deplorable. 
The guardians of the state, in whose probity lies the immediate 
security for our social well-being, would be distracted from 
their high duty, and who will dare to assert that they may not 
be torn away from it; or that from the high places of the 
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nation’s social will the waves of corruption will not roll back 
upon the nation itself? 

Our social needs are many in these times, and some of them 
are grave and urgent; but, amongst these, I cannot reckon the 
need of creating larger opportunities and greater temptations 
to political and industrial corruption. And whether we should 
succumb to these temptations or not, it is certainly no wise 
statesmanship that calls them forth, We may be losing our 
commercial and industrial pre-eminence,—it is not proved ; we 
may be on the way to national poverty,—I do not believe it ; 
but we are certainly not, as yet, at that point in the game 
where we must throw our national character amongst the 
stakes. 

It is not relevant to say that our neighbours have done 
this. The question is, have they done it without loss? And 
there is only one answer to the question, and that answer is so 
well known and certain as to make proof supererogatory. To 
the mass of evidence we already possess I shall add only that of 
one witness—the testimony of an American citizen, a leading 
lawyer and financier, who has been president of a large railway 
company, and concerned in other large business operations. 
“If Chamberlain’s opponents,” he says, “would only study 
the American results of protection, and the inevitable conse- 
quences of creating an artificial profit by. misuse of taxation, 
bringing a feverish desire in the business world to get by 
legislation an advantage over other trades, they could present 
such a picture as would save England from following him. . . . . 
You must win, or civilisation takes a backward step. No body 
of legislators, from Parliament down to city councils and 
boards of select-men in towns, can be safely trusted to use 
the powers of taxation for any other purpose than that of 
merely raising money to cover the expenses of government. 
Throughout the political structure in America to-day, shrewd 
people everywhere struggle to legislate in some way money out 
of their neighbours’ pockets into their own, and this feverish 


desire is the real source of the municipal corruption which 
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pervades all our civic organisations. .... Protection in 
America is the mother of corruption ; and to fight Chamberlain 
is simply to fight for common honesty.” 

These are strong words, but I doubt if it is possible to say 
that they pass beyond the truth. That the motives of Mr 
Chamberlain, and of those who have supported him, may be as 
pure as his effort has been strenuous, I do not doubt. Great 
efforts for great causes are hardly ever inspired or sustained by 
selfish motives. But neither ardent patriotism nor the gener- 
ous dream of a greater empire has saved him from committing 
himself and his followers to a political method which, if 
applied, would put a strain upon the private morality and the 
political honour of British citizens and upon the rectitude of 
their representatives, from which we have all inherited the 
right to be free. 

But the prospects are not really alarming. We shall not 
barter our political purity for the promised millions. Just for 
the moment, the mind of the multitude may be confused and 
dazed. But once quiet comes, and more sober reflection on 
the larger and forgotten issues, the dust of the battle will 
settle down and we shall see with a new clearness and pro- 
nounce with a new conviction that no dreams of gain shall 
lead us to risk our loyalty to those permanent conditions of 
our welfare which lie in the national character. Our present 
methods have, amongst other causes, been instrumental in ex- 
tending the Empire beyond the dreams of patriotism ; and yet 
the accumulated responsibilities have not broken our strength, 
nor left us bankrupt at home. As yet, at least, we hold a 
place of honour amongst the great nations of the earth; and 
though we should stand alone for years yet to come in guarding 
by the freedom of our marts and our open ports the purity 
and strength of our political life, we shall hold it no cause for 
shame nor source of weakness. 

But I must pass on to the still wider question—that of 
the manner in which the new fiscal policy concerns the relation 
of the British Empire to other independent states. It is not 
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possible for me to deal exhaustively with this aspect of our 
problem ; but I shall try to make clear one fact that seems 
to me of cardinal importance, namely, that the decisive and 
dominant conceptions do not belong to the province of pure, 
or mere, economics. If there exist any reasons at all for 
departing from our free-trade methods, these spring from the 
political province. 

This becomes evident when it is considered that there is no 
economic difference between international and any other trade. 
In strictness there is no such thing as international trade. 
All trade is between individuals (or their business equivalents), 
and, apart from political considerations, it is a matter of perfect 
indifference whether these do or do not belong to the same 
nation. The strongest adherents of preferential or protective 
tariffs do not dream of advocating interference with the free- 
dom of interchange of goods between England and Scotland, 
although these countries compete with one another not less 
keenly, and in more ways, than with France or Germany. 
They tell us that, were it only practicable, they would establish 
free trade throughout the British Empire, and presumably, 
therefore, throughout the world, if all the nations formed one 
state. In a word, were it not for political and patriotic con- 
siderations, London would trade with Berlin, New York, and 
Paris to-day as freely as with Dublin or Glasgow. 

How, then, do political and patriotic considerations affect 
the situation, so far as it depends upon ourselves? Why 
should they make any difference in our method of interchang- 
ing goods? If our fiscal reformers took the trouble to examine 
their own presuppositions, their answer would be something of 
this kind :—A political state stands under peculiar obligations 
to its own citizens, and places them under peculiarly intimate 
relations to itself. In their interests it seeks and has a right 
to seek to enlarge its territory and strengthen itself up to the 
limits of its power. For, ideally, a state ought to be self- 
sufficient, and be strong and resourceful enough to provide its 
own citizens with all that is required to satisfy their wants ; for 
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incompleteness implies weakness and dependence, and these 
carry with them insecurity for all those to whom it ought to be 
an adequate refuge. Hence, there is nothing to limit the self- 
assertion of a state, for as self-sufficient it is an end to itself; 
and if it recognises any restraints, they are all prudential in 
character. If it had the power, as it has the right and the 
will, it would rule the world. All that other states are and 
possess are simply things which, so far, it has not been able to 
make its own. 

Now, as all states have ideally the same obligations to their 
citizens, and therefore the same unlimited rights, they are 
natural rivals; and the normal relation between them is that 
of mechanical strain. The expansion of the domain or the 
power of any one of them is a menace to its neighbours. Any 
increase of its industrial or commercial efficiency is secured at 
their expense. For it is quite evident that, the greater the 
mass of goods which it is able to produce, the more restricted 
is the sphere of the industrial activity of the others ; and the 
more it floods their markets with these goods, the more 
confined are their own markets and the less the demand for 
their labour. 

And just as the obligations of a state to its own inhabitants 
are primary, so the duties of the citizen to his country must 
override all others. His sentiments may be cosmopolitan, 
but his practice must be patriotic. For as states are natural 
rivals, seeing that each seeks to be self-sufficient, he cannot do 
anything to serve other states except, directly or indirectly, at 
the expense of his own. In so far, for instance, as by his 
commercial or industrial enterprise he employs the workmen 
of a foreign state or otherwise contributes to its prosperity he 
relatively weakens his own. He ought to bewail its success 
and rejoice in its failure. If his own country is losing its rela- 
tive pre-eminence, whether through greater prosperity abroad 
or through less prosperity at home, he must regard it as an evil, 
and, like a true patriot, look for the best methods of averting 
it. What other states do is work taken out of our hands; 
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the markets they supply are shut against ourselves. Eco- 
nomically, as well as territorially, the different states are 
sections of a closed circle, and the expansion of the province 
of the one is an invasion of the province of the others. Hence 
a man cannot, at least so far as concerns material things, be 
a citizen of the world without neglecting, or at times violat- 
ing even, his duties to his own country. We are entitled 
to suspect the patriotism of the humanitarian: angel pen 
ffordd, a diawl pen pentan. “We must distinguish between 
a blood relation and a business competitor. We decline to 
regard the colonies as coming in all matters upon exactly the 
same basis as foreign competitors.” These words of Mr 
Wyndham are indefinite, but if one is to translate and apply 
them to the present situation, they seem to mean that we must 
give to our colonies better bargains than to other countries, 
we must compete with them more softly—amitigating the heat 
for them, as some of the old theologians desired to do for lost 
infants. We must be less annoyed against them if. they carry 
off our trade ; we must give them preferential tariffs ; we must 
tax our food and raw material for their sakes. 

Whether this is not patriotism degraded into impractical 
sentimentalism I shall not inquire ; nor whether it be not better 
for our colonies and dependencies, as for ourselves, to allow 
them to hold their own, rather than mix sentiment with busi- 
ness. Nor shall I discuss the matter from the point of view of 
pure economics. Otherwise I should try to show that it is not 
the prosperity but the poverty, not the strength of foreign 
countries but their weakness, that hinders and limits our trade. 
I should also try to prove that so long as trade exists between 
two countries the country which gains most from the free 
interchange of goods, other things being equal, is the country 
which is economically the weaker. 

It must be admitted that, from the point of view which 
represents the various states as natural rivals, and sets our duty 
to our country against our duty to man, such results are not 
only unaccountable but impossible. But is the point of view 
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right or wrong? This is the fundamental question to which 
we must now turn. 

It is plain that this view of the nature of international 
relations is a particular form of a wider doctrine, which 
distinguishes and opposes regard for self and regard for 
others, egoism and altruism, private good and the public or 
common good. Moralists will recognise in it the familiar 
doctrine of Individualism (applied to states) to which Thomas 
Hobbes gave the classical expression. In our day we are 
more familiar with it as applied to the relation of individuals 
to society, and as illustrated in the discussions of the advocates 
of Individualism and Socialism. And although the problem of 
the relation of the individual to the state is not identical with 
that of the relation of independent states to each other, we 
shall find it profitable to dwell upon this matter for a moment. 

There is one point on which Individualists and Socialists 
agree. They all desire both the solidarity of society and the 
independence of the individual; they all desire the mainten- 
ance of the social order and the freedom of its members; 
and they all desire that both society and the individual 
should, each in its own province, be active and efficient. 
But they despair of reconciling them, except by either 
subordinating the one to the other, or by a mutual com- 
promise which shall delimit and fix their boundaries; and they 
differ as to which should be end and which should be means, 
or as to the limits that should be set to their respective 
functions. The Socialist, weary of the strife and strain of 
competing private interests, would take away the occasion of 
these, so far as it lies in private property, and would restrict 
the possession of it. The Individualist, regarding the develop- 
ment of corporate social enterprise as “ interference” with that 
of the individual, and fearing the mechanisation of society, 
would reduce the functions of society to the minimum. Both 
admit that the recent development of state and municipal 
activity has had the result of invading the province of individual 
enterprise. But they differ in that the Socialist welcomes this 
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invasion because it limits the individual’s power of doing 
wrong ; while the Individualist bewails it because it limits his 
power to doright. It is tacitly assumed by both alike that 
individual and commercial action are antagonistic, that one 
can be extended only by limiting the other. For is it not 
plain that when the state or municipality undertakes a business 
it ousts individuals, and that the more the former does in an 
organised capacity the less room is left for private enterprise ¢ 
How can it be otherwise? it is asked. How is it possible that 
the state or the city can do more and more for its members, 
and at the same time enable them to do more and more for 
themselves ? 

And yet this apparent impossibility is precisely what has 
taken place. The history of the growth of civilised society 
is one continuous illustration of the concomitant increase of 
social organisation and of individual freedom. The civilised 
state does more for its citizens than the barbarous state, and 
at the same time enables them to do more for themselves. 
A comparison between the civic state of Athens or Sparta 
and the earlier and cruder Eastern despotisms on the one 
side, and the modern state or municipality on the other, 
shows this at once. So numerous are the functions which 
the latter have undertaken, that we are told that “Socialism 
has already come.” And this is true if it means that the 
organised services of society have been multiplied; but it is 
altogether false if it is meant to convey, as it generally is, 
that the individual’s sphere of activity has been contracted. 
That he competes against society on its own lines is, of course, 
not true; nor can it be asserted that a state or municipality 
can take up a business without affecting those already engaged 
in it. But if it proceeds wisely, as on the whole has been done 
in this country, the general result is that the work is placed in 
the hands which can do it best—namely, general progress. 

Owing to higher organisation and the enlarged functions 
of the modern state, the individual is a much more power- 
ful agent than the member of a crude community. In 
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other words, owing to the system of institutions which the 
state comprises and sustains, he can conceive and carry out 
purposes utterly beyond the reach of the latter: he is a 
deeper and more effeciive personality. The modern state is 
a rich treasury of resources upon which he can draw, and 
its organisations constitute a most powerful machinery on 
which he can lay his hands. It supplies him with the means 
of a larger life, and extends and deepens the significance of his 
individuality. 

Now, this fact, which is illustrated in our daily lives as 
well as in the history of the growth of civilisation, implies 
that the surface view, which represents the individual and the 
community as rivals and their good as mutually exclusive, is 
radically false. Individual and social activity are coincident, 
and their prosperity is but two sides of the same fact; so 
that to limit the one for the sake of the other is absurd. 
Instead of seeking a fixed line of demarcation, or setting up 
artificial barriers, the enlightened citizen will entrust to each 
those enterprises which are most suited to its powers, feeling 
his way in doing so and learning from experience. He knows 
that the vital issue is that the work be well done, and that the 
question by whom it is done is relatively an indifferent matter. 
For work well done benefits all alike, there being no social 
good which is not individual good, and no individual good 
which is not a social good. 

Turning now to the relation between independent states, 
we must first concede that it is not in all ways identical with 
that of individual citizens to their own nation. It is easy to 
show that the individuality of a state is intrinsically much 
more rich, concrete, and strong than that of any private 
person; and, at the same time, that the larger society of 
mankind is a far more empty and impotent universal than 
any single state is in relation to its members. Hence it 
follows that the mutual obligations of individuals within a 
state are much more numerous and significant than those 
which states can recognise in relation to one another, or have 
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been able to express in international laws and customs. And 
obligations are, of course, opportunities ; duties are means of 
self-realisation. So that the different states, as matters are at 
present, can do far less for each other than individual citizens 
within the same state; or in other words, cosmopolitan or 
humanitarian ideals are far less articulated into systems of 
definite duties than those of patriotism. 

But to represent the good of a state as antagonistic to that - 
of humanity, or to set patriotism and cosmopolitanism against 
each other, is as wrong in theory and as mischievous in practice 
as it is to oppose the good of the individual citizen to that of 
his state. ‘The attempt to do so arises from the same shallow 
individualism, and the same ignorance of the coincidence of 
private and public good. But the teaching of history is as 
clear in respect to the community of states as we found it to 
be in the case of a community of individuals. The failure or 
the prosperity of a particular state has always communicated 
itself to its neighbours precisely in the same way. Every 
wrong deed on the part of an individual state is a wrong to 
humanity, and every action that is right and good for itself is 
in the last resort a contribution to the stability and prosperity 
of its neighbours. The British Empire, by its political and 
social progress, by its science and inventions and industrial 
enterprise, has benefited every country with which it has held 
intercourse. And other nations have done the same to us. 
Their good is ours, and ours theirs. Even in international 
trade, where self-seeking seems to be at the same time both 
most evident and most justifiable, our best neighbour is our 
strongest neighbour; for it buys most from us in order to 
supply its own needs, and sells most to us so as to supply 
ours. We cannot profit by its decay, nor it by ours. When 
Rome destroyed Carthage it destroyed a great part of its own 
prosperity ; and any “hitting back” upon our part, if that 
means weakening our neighbours, weakens ourselves as well. 
The utmost that can be said for any such policy of retaliation 
is that it may conceivably lead our neighbours to mend their 
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ways, although it must be admitted that force very rarely 
brings about that change of mind which we call repentance. 
But to justify retaliation on this ground is to concede the 
principle to which it is opposed. It is to admit freedom of 
interchange as the true end, while seeking to bring it about 
by the doubtful method of compulsion. It is the method of 
the “ natural man.” 

But the progress which civilisation has so far achieved has 
consisted in abrogating the methods of the “natural man.” 
Instead of rivalry and antagonism there has arisen, step by 
step, co-operation in common ends and mutual service. 
There exists still between states, as between individuals, that 
self-assertion which is one aspect of self-realisation, and there 
is no question in either case of a sentimental altruism which 
sacrifices rights. The egoistic element remains, and must 
remain ; for the whole cannot be strengthened at the expense 
of the parts. But the egoism is gradually becoming an 
enlightened egoism, which recognises that the good which is 
exclusive is a false good. The antagonism is giving place to 
a competition in efficiency, to a method by which each part, 
whether it be an individual or a state, discovers more and 
more clearly its own station and round of duties, by fulfilling 
which it shall realise best both its own and the common good. 
And nowhere is this more conspicuous than in international 
trade, whose foundation is just the interchange of services ; 
for nothing has ever either established or developed trade, 
whether between individuals or between states, except this 
principle of mutual help. 

This progress in intercommunion has, no doubt, brought 
with it some disadvantages. We have lost some trades and 
been obliged to turn to others, and so also have other nations. 
But this is incidental to the process by which each discovers 
its proper function; and it must not be forgotten that it 
liberates as well as dislocates, and brings with it the benefits 
of a better division of labour. International commerce has, 
further, made us more dependent upon our neighbours, and 
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our neighbours upon ourselves. But interdependence is, in 
normal conditions, not weakness but strength, for it implies 
mutual utility. In abnormal conditions, as in times of war, 
it is, of course, mutual loss. For if war breaks out between 
interdependent states it assumes for each of the combatants 
alike the most dangerous of all forms; for the closer the tie 
the more fatal the rupture. But this argument tells against 
the comity of nations only in the same way as it does against 
the union of citizens, or of provinces in an individual state. 
The risk is worth the running, for it is only the risk naturally 
entailed in the establishment of social institutions and in 
moralising man. 

The intercommunion and consequent interdependence of 
states may be said, further, to increase the opportunities of 
disagreement ; for neither states nor individuals quarrel with 
those with whom they have nothing to do. But if they 
increase the opportunities of disagreement, they take away the 
disposition to it ; for amongst interdependent states injury to 
one is recognised as injury to all. And besides, isolation is not 
amongst the practical options. Intercourse there must be, 
and it is well that it should be. By means of it, and by means 
of commercial intercourse perhaps more than by any other, the 
civilised nations are gradually building up and realising the 
conception of a common good. And that conception, wher- 
ever it is operative, acts after the manner of a moral imperative 
and binds those who come under it through their own con- 
science, which is the only bondage that is also freedom ; and it 
transfigures natural into moral relations, converting antagonism 
into competition in the arts of peace, the successful pursuit of 
which is at once the good of each and the good of all. 

From this point of view it is difficult not to regard a policy 
which places obstacles in the way of the free interchange of 
benefits amongst nations as a crime against civilisation. And, 
though there may be circumstances which render such a course 
imperative, just as there are circumstances in which an indi- 
vidual must assert his rights against his country,—for the 
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narrower and nearer loyalties sometimes come first,—still it is 
a wrong and a folly to invite the collision. And it is not 
possible to maintain that it is forced upon this country, either 
by its poverty or by any other unhappy fact. On the contrary, 
the political insight of our forefathers, and their wise regard for 
the welfare of their country, led them to open its ports to all 
the world, with advantages to itself that it is not possible to 
measure, and of which those which are material are not the 
greatest ; and by a law that seems to be written in the very 
nature of things, its own good has spread in an ever-widening 
circle to other great communities, and most of all to those 
which share its enterprising spirit most fully and are its 
worthiest rivals. 

To ask us to change all this is as supererogatory a task as 
ever an eminent politician took in hand. To change our open 
into restricted markets, to set up barriers against the free 
interchange of utilities so far as that lies in our power, to adopt 
methods of antagonism to other nations, to endanger our own 
larger patriotism by making our colonies an unwelcome burden 
to our citizens at home, to lay aside a powerful instrument of 
amity and good-will amongst the peoples of the earth, and all 
for the sake of a limited and still more doubtful material gain, 
is a wrong against humanity which we ought not to have been 
invited to commit. And we shall not commit it. We shall 
not turn back upon the methods that have made our Empire 
great, nor shall we weaken the moral foundations on which 


alone it can securely rest. 
HENRY JONES. 
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SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
THE RE-INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S., D.Sc. 


I. Now that religion is becoming so much more real, is 
being born again in the spirit of modern criticism and scientific 
knowledge, may it not be well to ask whether the formal 
statement of some of the doctrines which we have inherited 
from medieval and still earlier times cannot be wisely and 
inoffensively modified? There is usually some sort of forced 


sense in which almost any statement can be judged to have 
in it an element of truth, especially a statement which 
embodies the beliefs of many generations. But when the 
element of truth is quite other than had been supposed, and 
when the original statement has to be tortured in order to 
display it, it may be time to consider whether without harm 
its mode of expression can be reconsidered and redrafted,— 
to the ultimate benefit indeed of that religion of truth and 
clearness which we all seek to attain. 

No doubt the crudity of popular statements of doctrine is 
recognised by many modern theologians and experts, who have 
travelled far beyond the original intention and _ superficial 
interpretation of their creeds and formularies ; and these may 
be ready and anxious for revision, although their responsible 
utterances on fundamental subjects are duly restrained and 
cautious, lest they offend the ignorant whose minds are not 
yet ripe. In that case it may be permissible for laymen to 
show that they at least are ready for a doctrinal revision—a 
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kind of stocktaking such as is necessary from time to time in 
all living and expanding subjects, and is especially necessary 
now after a century of notable advance in natural knowledge. 

It may be objected that revision of religious formule is no 
concern of mine; and there is force in the retort. I find that 
I have said below that harm is liable to dog the footsteps of 
a well-meaning fanatic or a blatant fool. Possibly it is in 
something akin to the spirit of the fanatic that I take the risk 
of entering upon what may prove a thorny path, though I 
earnestly trust that very little pain to others need accrue 
from any errors of mine. 


Consider, then, the doctrine of the Atonement, and let us 
ask whether the expression of that doctrine traditionally and 
officially held or supposed to be held by the churches to-day 
is satisfactory. 

In days when the vicariousness of sin could be accepted, 
and when an original fall of Adam could be held as imputed 
to the race, it was natural to admit the possibility of a vicarious 
punishment and to accept an imputed righteousness. In the 
days when God could be thought of as an angry Jehovah who 
sent pestilences until He was propitiated by the smell of a 
burnt offering, it was possible to imagine that the just anger 
of an offended God could be met by the sacrifice of an 
innocent victim. 

The fall of man and the redemption by blood therefore 
in a measure go together, and may be said to constitute the 
backbone of Evangelical Christianity, which in some of its 
crude and revivalistic forms always lays great stress upon 
blood and its potent redeeming efficacy. 

But all this is much older than Christianity, and it is 
clarifying to realise how these strange doctrines, preached 
even at this day, represent a survival of religious beliefs held 
five or six centuries before the Christian era. 

In those admirable translations of Euripides with which 
Professor Gilbert Murray has delighted the heart not only 
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of scholars but of at least one student of science, we find in 
his notes on The Bacche the following passages :— 


“A curious relic of primitive superstition and cruelty remained firmly 
embedded in Orphism—a doctrine irrational and unintelligible, and for that 
very reason wrapped in the deepest and most sacred mystery: a belief in the 
sacrifice of Dionysus himself, and the purification of man by his blood. 

“It seems possible that the savage Thracians, in the fury of their worship 
on the mountains, when they were possessed by the god and became ‘wild 
beasts,’ actually tore with their teeth and hands any hares, goats, fawns, or the 
like that they came across. There survives a constant tradition of inspired 
Bacchanals in their miraculous strength tearing even bulls asunder—a feat, 
happily, beyond the bounds of human possibility. The wild beast that tore 
was, of course, the savage god himself. And by one of those curious confusions 
of thought, which seem so inconceivable to us and so absolutely natural and 
obvious to primitive men, the beast torn was also the god! The Orphic 
congregations of later times, in their most holy gatherings, solemnly partook 
of the blood of a bull, which was, by a mystery, the blood of Dionysus Zagreus 
himself, the ‘ Bull of God,’ slain in sacrifice for the _— of man. 


Iti is and light on the of that, 
apart from this sacramental tasting of the blood, the Orphic worshipper held 
it an abomination to eat the flesh of animals at all... . . It fascinated him 
just because it was so incredibly primitive and uncanny ; because it was a 
mystery which transcended reason !”’! 


Professor Murray seems to think it hard for a modern 
to contemplate the victim and the priest as in any sense one 
person, but orthodox religious people will experience no diffi- 
culty, as is evidenced by the line they are accustomed to sing :— 

“ Himself the Victim and Himself the Priest,” 


which, it must be admitted, forms a curious parallel ; though 
the meaning is simple and legitimate enough, namely, that 
the sacrifice is voluntary: else, indeed, were it mere execution. 
But a few strange hymns are more worthy of the worship of 
Dionysus, at least in some of its older and more primitive 
and purer forms, than of a place in a church-service (A. & M.) 
collection of to-day. These hymns emphasise, for the edifica- 
tion of the laity, the more barbarous concomitants of sacrificial 
and vicarious redemption, by blood drawn from and pain 
inflicted on an innocent victim who is likewise a god. 


1 The Editor has called my attention to an interesting article on a similar 
subject, by Dr Farnell, in the last number of the Hibbert Journal, p. 320. 
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Sometimes the blood is represented as being used for 


cleansing purposes :— 

“Oh, wash me in Thy precious blood.” 
Sometimes it is described as a vivifying draught :— 

‘* May those precious fountains 

Drink to thirsty souls afford ” ; 
but pagan precedents are closely followed, and pagan survival 
is clear. 
The idea of sacrificial suffering judicially self-inflicted by 

a wildly vengeful Deity is an essential element in popular 


theology :— 
“ He, Who once in righteous vengeance 


Whelmed the world beneath the flood, 
Once again in mercy cleansed it 

With His own most precious Blood, 
Coming from His throne on high 

On the painful Cross to die. 


‘* We were sinners doomed to die ; 
Jesus paid the penalty.” 


It is more like a legal fiction or commercial transaction than 
a natural process. 


“ Scourged with unrelenting fury 
For the sins which we deplore, 
By His livid stripes He heals us, 
Raising us to fall no more.” 


‘“ Had Jesus never bled and died, 
Then what could thee and all betide 
But uttermost damnation?” 
This sort of crude materialism naturally leads to a kind of 
idolatry 
‘‘ Faithful Cross, above all other, 
One and only noble Tree, 
None in foliage, none in blossom, 
None in fruit thy peer may be ; 
Sweetest wood, and sweetest iron ; 
Sweetest weight is hung on thee. 


* Thou alone wast counted worthy 
This world’s ransom to sustain, 
That a shipwrecked race for ever 
Might a port of refuge gain, 
With the sacred Blood anointed 
Of the Lamb for sinners slain.” 
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Suppose, however, that the belief in the efficacy of sacrifice 
is old, and that our form of it has a long ancestry which may 
be traced: that need not undermine its essential truth ; it will 
only mean that humanity had glimpses of truth earlier than 
the full revelation, and the familiar doctrine of “types” will 
be appealed to. | 

In certain beliefs, such as that of immortality, I should 
myself allow the argument to have weight, and should not be 
unwilling to appeal to the antiquity of human tradition as 
tending in favour of some sort of truth underlying this 
perennial and protean faith; and so in the matter of vicarious 
punishment and bloody atonement by an innocent victim or 
by an incarnate god for the sins of humanity, if we could feel 
a real and helpful truth underlying it, we might admit that 
the antiquity of the tradition was even in its favour. But 
it cannot be that all religious creeds, without exception, 
which are inherited from barbarous times have a true ethical 
significance: some of them must surely be mistaken, and it - 
becomes a question which of them we may retain and from 
which we must gradually seek to emancipate ourselves. I 
would not be in the least dogmatic in such a matter, but 
surely it is generally recognised that although the sufferings 
and violent death of Christ were natural consequences of His 
birth so far in advance of His age, and although the pity and 
horror of such a ghastly tragedy has a purifying and sacra- 
mental influence, yet we are now unable to detect in it any- 
thing of the nature of punishment, nor do we imagine for 
a moment that an angry God was appeased by it, and is 
consequently disposed to treat more lightly the sins of men 
here and now, or any otherwise than as they have always been 
treated by a constant, steadfast, persevering Universe. 

Nor can we suppose that leaders of theologic thought are 
able to derive satisfaction from the more modern doctrine 
(perhaps, for all I know, a heresy) that it was not so much 
an infinite punishment as an infinite repentance that was 


efficacious ; so that, adequate repentance having been achieved 
Vo. II.—No. 3. 31 
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once for all long ago, sinners have nothing further to do but 
to believe and acquiesce in it. 

As a matter of fact, the higher man of to-day is not 
worrying about his sins at all, still less about their punishment. 
His mission, if he is good for anything, is to be up and doing,’ 
and in so far as he acts wrongly or unwisely he expects to 
suffer. He may unconsciously plead for mitigation on the 
ground of good intentions,’ but never either consciously or un- 
consciously will anyone but a cur ask for the punishment to 
fall on someone else, nor rejoice if told that it already has 
so fallen. 

As for “ original sin” or “ birth sin” or other notion of that 
kind, by which is partly meant the sin of his parents, that sits 
absolutely lightly on him. As a matter of fact it is non- 
existent, and no one but a monk could have invented it. 
Whatever it be, it is not a business for which we are respon- 
sible. We did not make the world; and an attempt to 
punish us for our animal origin and ancestry would be simply 
comic, if anyone could be found who was willing to take it 
seriously. 

Here we are; we have risen, as to our bodies, from the 
beasts; as a race the struggle has been severe, and there have 
been both rises and falls. We have been helped now and 
again by bright and shining individual examples—true incarna- 
tions of diviner spirits than our own,—notably by one supremely 
bright Spirit who blazed out nineteen hundred years ago, and 
was speedily murdered by the representatives of that class 
whose mission it appears to be to wage war against the 
prophets, and to do their worst to exterminate new ideas and 
kinds of goodness to which they are not accustomed. Fortun- 
ately for the race, they are only able to kill the body ; the soul, 
the inspiration, the germ of a new and higher faith, seems for 
ever beyond their grasp. 

But now that orthodox people enthusiastically recognise 
His supreme goodness, they take steps to deny that He 
1 Matt. xxiv. 46; xii. 43. 2 Matt. xxv. 25. 
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was effectively man,—only half man say some, only quarter 
man say others: human only on one side they feel He must 
have been, else He could not have been so good, so wise, 
so patient. So the hope of a higher humanity is to be taken 
from us, in order that man’s sins may be superhumanly atoned 
for and an angry God illogically appeased. 

Well, well! demi-gods were common enough in those 
days; and again it may be said that the antiquity of the 
belief is to its credit, and that the tales of the gods’ were 
but crude heraldings of a divine truth some day to be made 
clear. 

But why, why, what is the good of it? Can a divine 
spirit not enter into a man born of two parents? Is divine 
inspiration to be limited to a being of exceptional parentage ? 
If we grant that it is a physiological condition towards or at 
which the race should aim, if we suppose that some day we 
shall have one parent only, and that that is to be our 
apotheosis, there would be meaning in it. In that case Christ 
would indeed be the first-fruits, and would represent some 
unknown possibility in our physical nature. But do people 
think that? And if not, what is the virtue of semi- 
parentage? If for a Divine Incarnation we admit human 
parentage at all, we may as well admit it altogether. If 
a taint is conveyed by inheritance from or dependence on 
human flesh — grossly built up by daily food of terrestrial 
materials and grossly cleared of refuse—that taint appertains 
not to fatherhood only, but to motherhood also; and the only 
way to avoid the imaginary stain is to postulate a being 
sprung like Pallas from the brain of Zeus—a pure embodi- 
ment of thought, a true psychological “conception.” That 
Christ possessed a divine spirit in excess, to an extent un- 
known to us; that He was an embodiment of truly Divine 
attributes,? which as thus revealed we worship, may be 


1 Familiar to the Jews during their Babylonian captivity and the Roman 
conquest. 
2 John xvi, 28; xvii. 4. 
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willingly admitted; that He represents a standard or peak 
towards which humanity may try to aim, is a tenable and 
helpful creed; but that His body was abnormally produced, 
even if it be the fact, seems to give no assistance. I derive 
no sort of comfort or intellectual aid from an idea of that kind. 

For what is virgin birth? merely a case of parthenogenesis. 
It has been asserted, perhaps erroneously, that X-rays have 
the power to produce parthenogenetic development in some 
lowly kinds of ova.’ It is doubtless thinkable enough. I 
would not say it is impossible, but that it is ethically useless. 
The lowest organisms multiply by fission, sexual reproduction 
comes in later as an improved form; but it comes in very 
low down—as low down as the higher plants—and exists 
throughout the main animal kingdom. Possibly at some 
other stage, or by some other process, it may be dispensed 
with. If so, it will be a biological fact of scientific interest, 
and, if ever applicable to man, a development of astounding 
social significance, but nothing more. There is no virtue 
in multiplication by fission, any more than there is vice in 
multiplication by sex. Both are superlatively interesting 
facts, like many other facts of science, and no one can say 
that we understand the extraordinary truth that a gentle 
warmth applied for a certain time to a sparrow’s egg will 
result in a live creature breaking forth, which had not 
existed before, endowed with power to live and feel and grow 
and propagate his kind to the third and fourth thousandth 
generation. For some reason—a wise and good social 
reason—mankind, living in a crowded state, has surrounded 
the multiplication process with ritual and emotion and fear. 
No doubt this is absolutely justifiable and right, and, by 
experience, necessary; but it may in some cases have gone 
too far; and it seems to me to go too far when it denies that 
a divine spirit can enter into any body except one that has 
been produced in an exceptional way. Whatever the 
mysterious phrase “Son of God” means, and it probably 
1 British Medical Journal, 13th February 1904, p. 383. 
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means something mighty and true, it cannot mean that. 
A belief in that is materialism run rampant. 

And yet even materialism need not be a term of abuse; 
for if matter be the living garment of God, as it certainly is 
the temporary raiment of man, and if the Divine Spirit be 
immanent in everything that exists, I do not say that a 
glorified materialism may not enshrine some elements of truth, 
when properly understood; nor would I seek to deny the 
benefit of sacraments, in spite of their curiously material 
character. But the vicarious expiation, the judicial punish- 
ment of the innocent, and the appeasement of an angry God, 
are surely now recognisable as savage inventions; though they 
have left their traces on surviving formule, which accordingly 
have to be explained away. And so likewise the superior 
virtue of a one-sided human origin, for any redeemer or 
exemplar of mankind, seems to me unworthy of a period of 
spiritual awakening, of a cleansing acceptance of the facts of 
nature, of a purification of the material universe by the recog- 
nised permeance of an immanent energising God, of whom we 
too are fragmentary, struggling, helpful portions. 

II. What, then, are the Truths underlying the great 
mysteries connected with the appearance and work of Christ ? 
Here I approach the positive part of my task, entering a region 
already flooded with literature; yet must I not shrink from 
an attempt to supplement negative criticism by such pro- 
visional and tentative positive judgment as I have been able 
to form, from the scientific point of view—the only kind of 
judgment to which I[ am entitled,—concerning the underlying 
Realities. No justification of this course should be necessary, 
because a fine jewel only flashes the brighter when turned 
about so as to expose every facet to the light; so I proceed 
without hesitation, though as briefly as is consistent with 
intelligibility, to set them down :— 

1. Incarnation with Pre-existence. 

2. Revelation or Discovery. 

3. Continuity and persistent Influence. 
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The utterance of science on these heads is not loud and is 
not positive, but I claim that at least it is not negative. No 
science asserts that our personality will cease a quarter of a 
century hence, nor does any science assert than it began half 
a century ago. Spiritual existence “before all worlds” is a 
legitimate creed. 

No science maintains that the whole of our personality is 
incarnate here and now: it is in fact beginning to surmise the 
contrary, and to suspect the existence of a larger transcen- 
dental individuality, with which men of genius are in touch 
more than ordinary men. We may be all partial incarnations 
of a larger self. Incarnation of a portion of a divine spirit 
therefore involves no scientific dislocation or contradiction, 
nor need it involve any material mechanism other than that 
to which we are accustomed.’ For only the germ is derived 
from others; the body is built under the guidance of the 
indwelling, living, personal entity: it is adapted to and serves 
to display the features of that entity under the limitations and 
disabilities of a material aspect; as the epiphany of an artist's 
conception is restrained by the limitations of his medium, as 
well as by his lack of executive skill. 

Granting, then, the advent of as lofty a Spirit as we can 
conceive, perfectly human on the bodily side, with all that 
that implies, and perfectly Divine on the spiritual side, what- 
ever that may mean; what sort of result may be expected to 
follow 

Consider the position. Here is mankind, risen from the 
beasts, making gods in the likeness of its ancestors,—in some- 
thing worse than its own likeness,—cruel, jealous, bloody gods, 
who order massacres of helpless non-combatants and cattle, 
the courts of whose temples and tabernacles are a shambles, 
served by a greedy self-seeking priesthood and by professional 
religious people who play to a gallery.” Into such a world, 
that is to say, a world with these general characteristics, in 
spite of occasional bursts of brightness and much homely 

1 John i, 12-14; 1 John iii. 2. 2 Matt. xxiii. 5. 
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virtue, imagine the thorough incarnation of a truly Divine 
Spirit, and what would be the consequences ? 

The immediate consequences we know. On the part of 
the priests, hostility and murder ; on the part of the peasantry, 
curiosity growing into sympathy ; on the part of a few earnest 
souls, love and adoration. But what in the long run would be 
the permanent consequences? Surely a discovery of the truer 
nature of God: one of the veils would be drawn aside from 
the face of Deity, and there would partially emerge, not 
Jehovah any more than Baal, but a Being whom it was possible 
to love, to serve, to worship; for whom it is possible to live 
and work, and, if need be, die. There would be the beginnings 
of a real at-one-ment between man and God.* 

Observe that the influence exerted is exerted wholly on 
man. The attitude of God has changed no whit ; there never 
was any hostility to be washed out in blood; He had felt no 
stupid wrath at the blind efforts, the risings and sinkings, of 
men struggling in the mire from bestial to human attributes ; 
there was nothing to appease. But there was plenty to reveal : 
an infinitude of compassion, an ideal of righteousness, the 
inevitableness of law, the hopelessness of rebellion,’ the power 
of faith, the quenching of superstitious fear in filial love; 
a real and not a mechanical salvation, no legal quibble, but a 
deep eternal truth. Let man but see the, face of God, so far 
as it can be revealed in the flesh, and he will catch a glimpse 
of a Holy of Holies such as he had not conceived. The savage 
inventions of a jealous God who resents the worship of anything 
but himself, who thinks more of his own glory and dignity than 
of the creative work of evolution, who arranges that if people 
do not theorise correctly here and now they shall suffer eternal 
pain—all these ignorances fall into the region of blasphemous 
fables, henceforth to be promulgated by fanatics alone. 

And yet let us be fair. The worship of Jehovah was based 
on a recognition of the majesty and sacredness of Law; an 
element nevermore to be destroyed. And as to punishment 

1 John xiv. 7; Mark xv. 38. 2 John xvi. 8. 
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for wrong belief,—the notion of an eternal penalty attaching to 
discordance or dislocation between ourselves and the Universe 
of which we are a part is a true and luminous idea. When 
our beliefs are out of harmony with facts, when our theories 
are false, we are liable to act erroneously, and accordingly to 
suffer by conflict with inevitable law, even though we act in 
accordance with our faith, and so are not consciously wicked 
or infidel. The connection between true theory and right 
action is real and close, although very likely the commonest 
faults of men are due less to wrong notions than to weak 
wills; but the sins due to wrong theory are liable to be much 
more really deadly’; there is no wickedness so violent as that 
organised by the fanatic who thinks he is doing God service, 
nor is there any harm worse than can follow the footsteps of a 
well-meaning blatant fool. And the penalty is in a sense 
eternal, or at least zonic, for it is incurable except by mental 
and spiritual revolution. So long as wrong beliefs continue, 
so long there must be a sense of dislocation, a feeling of 
friction and of grit: the only remedy is to get right with the 
Universe. The sin and the damnation are co-eternal. 

The law thus stated is no theologic dogma, it results from 
no arbitrary fiat, it is the commonplace expression of a natural 
fact. It is exemplified in the running of every piece of human 
machinery and in the working of our own bodies. Anything 
out of gear is a source of disquiet, of inefficiency, and of pain ; 
health and happiness result from a restoration of harmony. 

How the grit got into the cosmic organism may be a 
hard question ; perhaps it has never yet been out: a narrow, 
temporal way of conceiving the matter—let it pass for the 
present. We could not have become what we are without it ; 
and the word “grit” has acquired a forcible psychic connota- 
tion. After all, grit is only matter out of place; it has no 
intrinsic or absolute quality. Anyway we did not put it 
there ; but it is our privilege to help to remove it. We are 
the artisans of creation, at least in this outlying planetary 

1 Matt. xxiii, 30, 34, 
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district, and a magnificent co-operation is our highest 
privilege.’ 

Almost every widespread doctrine has a meaning and 
enshrines a truth, visible when freed from its blasphemous 
accretions ; and the doctrine of zonic damnation, even as too 
specifically interpreted by Athanasius, is a glimpse of the 
truth that whosoever will enter into the joy of the Lord 
must endeavour to understand rightly the cosmic scheme,” 
and that except a man get into harmony with Truth and 
Reality he cannot ascend to the destiny in store for him— 
he cannot be “saved.” 

In the same way a germ of truth can be detected in that 
persistent element of popular theology, the idea of sacrificial 
suffering self-inflicted,—there must be such a germ, else the 
belief could not have proved itself of such “saving” power ;— 
and even the current crudities of expression may have had 
their use, in this transitional age of the earth’s history— 
the geological epoch during which the evolution of man 
has been beginning—that uneducated age out of which we 
cannot yet be said to have emerged. The essence of truth 
contained in it would appear to be that the responsible task of 
evolution from animal to higher man, the struggle hwmanam 
condere gentem, could not be undertaken and carried through 
even by Deity without grievous suffering and agonising 
patience*®; and this sympathetic shudder through the whole 
of Existence might well be parabolically expressed in terms of 
current altruistic sacrificial legend. Subject to proper inter- 
pretation, the legend has a meaning: the mistake lay in 
imagining it an expiatory transaction, instead of a natural and 
necessary process, quite unlike the alternate moods of fury 
and affection sometimes exhibited by a chief to slaves. 

It was not a bare necessary and natural process, however ; 
the aspects of Deity are so infinite that they cannot be 
grasped simultaneously. The personal aspect is as vivid as 
any of the others (Hibbert Journal, January 1903, p. 215), 

1 John v. 17. 2 Matt. xxii. 11. 3 Rom. viii. 22, 
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and, from this point of view, the genuineness of Divine 
suffering, no matter how inevitable,’ has always been recog- 
nised as a revelation of Divine and Fatherly love. The 
redeeming and elevating efficacy of such a conviction is 
manifest. The perception of something in the Universe which 
not only makes for righteousness, but which loves and 
sympathises in the process; and yet is no mere indiscriminate 
charity, weakly relieving man from the consequences of his 
blunders or stealthily undermining his powers of self-help, 
but a true benevolence, which healthily and strongly and if 
need be sternly convinces him that the path of duty is the 
path of joy,’ that sacrifice and not selfishness is the road to 
the heights of existence,’ that it is far better to suffer wrong 
than to do wrong :*—such a perception inevitably raises man 
far above “the yelp of the beast,” “saves” him, saves him 
truly, from zons of degradation, and enables him to “stand 
on the heights of his life with a glimpse of a height that is 
higher.” Selfishness long continued must lead to isolation, 
and so to a sort of practical extinction:° it is like a dis- 
integrating or repulsive force in the material cosmos, while 
love is like a cohesive and constructive force. All this is no new 
doctrine, thank goodness! it has been preached and practised 
by the prophets and saints of the human race for generations 
—by some mighty ones even before the advent of Jesus of 
Nazareth. For that love is the quickening force of the 
spiritual universe, and that its fruition would lead to super- 
humanity, had been clearly stated before it was in the Fourth 
Gospel supremely emphasised; and the words put by the 
Socrates of Plato into the mouth of Diotima the prophetess 


of Mantineia® have a deep and growing meaning for those ~ 


who have ears to hear. 


1 Luke xv. 4. 2 Matt. xxv. 21, 30. 

3 Matt. xvi. 25; John xii. 32. 

* Plato, Gorgias, 469, conversation with Polus ; and elsewhere. 

5 Cecilia de Noél, by Lanoe Falconer. 

5 Symposium, 192-212, Best translation in Myers’ Human Personality, 
vol. i, p. 113. 
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A discovery once made by the human race is permanent: 
it fades no more, and its influence grows from age to age. 
We are now beginning to realise a further stage in the process 
of atonement ; we are rising to the conviction that we are a 
part of nature, and so a part of God; that the whole creation 
—the One and the Many and All-One—is travailing together 
towards some great end; and that now, after ages of develop- 
ment, we have at length become conscious portions of the 
great scheme, and can co-operate in it with knowledge and 
with joy. We are no aliens in a stranger universe governed 
by an outside God ; we are parts of a developing whole, all 
enfolded in an embracing and interpenetrating love, of which 
we too, each to other, sometimes experience the joy too 
deep for words. And this strengthening vision, this sense of 
union with Divinity, this, and not anything artificial or legal 
or commercial, is what science will some day tell us is the 
inner meaning of the Redemption of Man. 

OLIVER LODGE. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


Tue Rev. Canon HENSLEY HENSON, B.D. 


I. THE historical criticism of the Bible has passed out of the 
hands of the specialists, and this, inevitably, for two reasons. 
On the one hand, the specialists have long abandoned the 
obscurity of “a learned language,” and have described their 
methods and written out their conclusions in the vulgar 
tongue. On the other hand, they have brought under 
treatment not merely what may be called the outlying 
portions of the sacred heritage of Christendom, but the very 
citadel and treasury of the Faith. Accordingly, their work 
has become deeply interesting to multitudes of religious folk 


to whom critical discussions are uninteresting, if not repulsive, 


and who, under ordinary conditions, would never concern 
themselves with such questions as those now forced on their 
reluctant attention. We must add also that historical criti- 
cism has drawn into its service men who are not merely 
eminent specialists, but also bold and conscientious thinkers, 
and, not less, writers of exceptional skill and brilliance. The 
subtle charm of literature has united with the distinctive 
attractions of science and learning to commend to the notice 
and acceptance of the general body of more or less educated 
people the procedures and conclusions of Biblical criticism. 
Renan, Matthew Arnold, Robertson Smith, Wellhausen, 
Loisy, and Harnack (to name scholars who at once occur 
to mind) have invested even technical discussions with rare 


literary grace, and woven out of the immense accumulations 
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of knowledge which the modern savant has at his disposal, 
theories and narratives which, for their own intrinsic interest, 
can secure general acceptance in quarters where theology as 
such is sufficiently discredited. It needs no argument to 
demonstrate that, of all educated men, the official teachers 
of Christianity are most deeply interested in the conclusions, 
and therefore in the methods, of the critical specialists. In 
some sense they are themselves properly specialists, and they 
stand publicly pledged to advocate the cause of the Christian 


religion.’ 


The present writer has no other claim on the attention of 


1 I may be permitted to recall the words which I used nine years ago, 
when preaching before the University of Oxford in St Mary’s. All that has 
happened in the interval but confirms the opinions I then confessed :— 

“It will be sufficiently evident that Biblical criticism, in so far as it 
represents the honest application to the problems of Scripture of those 
intellectual faculties which are the only agents we possess for the solution 
of those problems, so far from meriting the suspicions of those who, as 
disciples of Christ, have the best cause for undertaking the study of the 
Scriptures, has manifest claim to their cordial acceptance. They seek the 
witness of Scripture: they cannot seek to any effect until the preliminary 
critical questions have been settled. Every approximation to such settlement 
helps their search. Biblical criticism is the true handmaid of interpretation. 
It is no dangerous ally, too powerful to be treated as an enemy, but an 
essential element in the Christian treatment of Holy Scripture. We who 
are religious teachers ought to accept it frankly and gladly. Nor need we 
be greatly disturbed if such acceptance involve the abandonment of many 
traditional beliefs. Every generation is responsible for its treatment of its 
own opportunities ; it cannot shelter itself behind the decisions of the past. 
Thus it appears altogether irrelevant to object to the conclusions of modern 
research and legitimate criticism, that they do not coincide with theories of 
former ages, in which men neither possessed the knowledge nor were afflicted 
with the problems of the modern Church. ‘Jesus Christ is the same, yester- 
day and to-day, yea, and for ever.’ The vicissitudes of human history cannot 
affect the core of religion. ‘Because I live ye shall live also,’ He said. 
Discipleship finds its security where it found its inspiration, in conscious 
relation with the living Lord. The literary fortunes of the Canonical 
Scriptures cannot touch the life of Christianity.” * 

In 1895 I seemed to be uttering platitudes. I have lived to discover in 
1904 that some leaders of the Church of England and the whole of the 
clerical press regard such utterances rather as the shameless confessions of a 
dishonourable laxity. 

* The sermon on ‘‘ The Church and Biblical Criticism ” was included in the volume called 
Ad Rem, published by Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co. 
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anybody than that which may be permitted to a Christian 
teacher, set in no obscure place, but almost daily forced to 
bring his teaching into some kind of reconciliation with the 
knowledge which both his hearers and he himself possess. 
He makes no claim to any special acquaintance with critical 
science, but offers the few observations which are here set 
out to the candid consideration of fair-minded men, and 
especially to those who combine that character with the 
tenure of office in the Church of England. 

II. The resurrection of Jesus Christ has, from the start of 
Christianity, been preached by the Church as the corner-stone 
of the Faith. “If Christ hath not been raised, then is our 
preaching vain, your faith is also vain.” St Paul’s words stand 
at the very beginning of the history; they have been continu- 
ally echoed throughout its course; they are reaffirmed with 
unlessened emphasis by the most conspicuous and authori- 
tative representatives of Christianity of our own time. 
Schmiedel will command the general agreement of Christians 
when he opens his remarkable discussion of the “ Resurrection 
and Ascension Narratives” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica with 
the statement that “the resurrection of Jesus is held to be the 
central fact upon which the Christian Church rests.” He 
speaks the truth when he says that on that basis Christians 
build their conviction that the death of Jesus has saving power, 
that His supremacy over the Church is secure, and that all 
believers may look forward with confidence to an ultimate 
resurrection to a life of everlasting blessedness. Few, if any, 
will question his logical inference “that if at any time it 
should come to be recognised that the resurrection of Jesus 
never happened, the Christian faith with respect to all these 
points would necessarily come to an end.” When, however, 
he proceeds to say that the basis on which Christians rest their 
belief in Christ’s resurrection “consists in an affirmation re- 
garding a fact in history which is known to us only through 
tradition, and accordingly is open to historical criticism just 
as any other fact is,” then some of us are prepared to demur 
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to his statement as seriously defective. We ask for a de- 
limitation of logical frontiers, and a definition of religious 
issues. 

Bishop Harvey Goodwin, in his Foundations of the 
Creed, adopted the convenient plan of indicating the re- 
spective shares of Reason, History, and Faith in justifying the 
articles of Christian belief by setting against the clauses of the 
Apostles’ Creed the capital letters R., H., and F., as the case 
demanded. The fifth article—‘‘ He descended into hell; the 
third day He rose again from the dead,” and the sixth article— 
“ He ascended into heaven; and sitteth on the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty,” are both marked H. F. “It may 
be maintained,” writes the Bishop, “and some writers do 
maintain, that in this article history stands alone; that the 
resurrection may take its stand as a simple historical fact, 
certified by testimony as any other fact may be. And un- 
doubtedly this view of the case may be speciously maintained, 
nor has the present writer any desire to weaken the historical 
testimony: let it be marshalled in all its strength, and the 
most sceptical will be compelled to admit its strength is very 
great indeed. But, when all has been said and done, we have 
to recognise the supernatural transcendental character of the 
fact with which we have to do; we have to acknowledge that 
we are in a miraculous region, and that .ordinary historical 
testimony may therefore fail to manifest its full power of 
conviction, unless it can be supplemented by arguments be- 
longing to a different department of thought, arguments 
resting upon that which is described as faith.”* The Bishop, 
in a halting and circuitous fashion, is indicating that dis- 
tinction between the task of the historian and the task of the 
theologian with which Loisy has made us all familiar. That 
distinction appears to me fundamentally reasonable, and upon 
its frank recognition must in the future depend the possi- 
bility of a self-respecting use of the traditional Creeds of 
Christendom. 

1 Foundations of the Creed, pp. 173, 174 (London, 1889). 
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Schmiedel draws the whole doctrine within the domain of 
history: his orthodox opponents draw everything within the 
domain of faith ; but these domains are properly distinct. The 
Christian doctrine includes elements belonging to both; and 
necessarily, since historical investigation has no inherent con- 
nection with religion, and can at best but be ministerial to it, 
the essential element is within the domain, not of history, but 
of faith. Moreover, inasmuch as that element is essential, it 
is also unchanging and unchangeable. In the concluding 
paragraph of his article, Schmiedel comes near to admitting 
the distinction which is here insisted upon ; and, if his language 
appears to fall short of what an honest belief in the Christian 
Creed requires, yet it may be argued with much force that it 
also falls short of what his discussion of the historical evidence 
properly implies. Be this as it may, I am here concerned not 
with the doctrinal inferences which may be drawn by 
Schmiedel or any other student from the historical evidence 
on which the fact of the resurrection of Jesus is affirmed, but 
with the bearing of that evidence on the doctrine of the Creed, 
which as a Christian man I profess, and as a Christian teacher 
I am required to expound. 

In so far as that doctrine implies a statement of fact, it 
must be elucidated, not by ecclesiastical authority in any form, 
but by the patient and impartial labour of historical science. 
Whatever conclusions are by that method definitely reached 
are, in the only sense which the word can have in this connec- 
tion, true, and being true, they must necessarily have a place 
in the Christian man’s belief. 

In so far as that doctrine is matter of faith, it must be 
elucidated by the spiritual experience of Christian believers, 
accumulated through nineteen centuries, and expressed in the 
tradition of the Christian society, and bringing fresh illumina- 
tion to individual Christians throughout the course of their 
own lives. The Creeds would seem to have their most 
authoritative character as summaries of spiritual experience ; 
so regarded, their antiquity and wide acceptance add greatly 
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to their religious authority, but these circumstances can add 
nothing to their value as statements of fact. That value is 
wholly determined by their fidelity to the evidence, which 
historical criticism must recognise and appraise. 

The Christian Creed, then, may be regarded from two 
points of view: on the one hand, it is a summary of historical 
fact; on the other hand, it is an authoritative statement of 
religious truth; and these two aspects necessarily lend them- 
selves to different treatment. 

The authority of any historical statement, we repeat, entirely 
depends upon its character as a satisfactory inference from the 
evidence upon which it must be presumed to rest. 

The authority of a statement of religious truth must be 
determined by its correspondence with, and fidelity to, religious 
experience. This distinction appears to be vital when the 
modern Christian attempts to appreciate the effect upon his 
belief of some recent developments of historical science. 
When he repeats the Creed, is he to hold himself as bound 
equally by the historical statement and by the doctrinal affirma- 
tion? Is he to recognise in the Creed a final decision on 
questions of historical fact, as well as an authoritative declara- 
tion of religious truth? It is this question which we propose 
to discuss in this article. 

Christianity is often described as a_ historical religion. 
The specifically Christian part of the Creed is indeed mainly 
a list of historical facts, the facts of the life of the Founder 
of Christianity... Now, if it be meant by the statement that 
Christianity is a historical religion, that, alone of all religions, 
Christianity has its essence and exposition in a Life, then the 
statement is true; but if it be meant that Christianity stands 
or falls with certain conceptions of the Founder’s history which 
have undoubtedly been general within the Christian society, 


1 Cf. Bishop Westcott, The Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 301 (5th edition), 
‘Christianity is described as a historical religion because its teaching—in 
regard to its doctrines, its motives, its promises—is conveyed in facts. In this 
respect the Gospel is absolutely unique.” 

II.—No. 3. 32 
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then the statement may be very misleading. We must ask 
what precisely we mean by historical fact, and we can but answer 
that historical fact is an actual occurrence certified by sufficient 
testimony. In the absence of sufficient testimony there may 
have been an actual occurrence, but it is incapable of being 
certified as historical ; it may be affirmed on other grounds, as, 
for instance, grounds of theological inference,’ but it cannot be 
proposed for acceptance as historical. It is evident that no 
official authority, whether sacred or secular, no consideration 
of sentiment, however natural, no ecclesiastical interest, however 
considerable, can possibly take the place of testimony in 
securing the historical character of any alleged occurrence. 
Now testimony, when it is to be collected and weighed after 
a very long interval, becomes an exceedingly doubtful basis 
of affirmation at best. No candid observer of human life can 
be under any delusion as to the intrinsic insecurity of human 
testimony, even under the most favourable circumstances. It 
may be satisfactory in every formal respect, and yet it may be 
vitiated by other considerations. When, however, the testi- 
monies for any alleged occurrence are distant no less than 
eighteen centuries, the task of appraising them justly becomes 
extraordinarily difficult. It is, of course, a highly technical 
matter, and, as we all know, historical criticism has become 
during the last century, and especially during the latter part 
of that century, a distinct science with principles and methods 
of its own. Moreover, this science has become an essential 
part of the equipment of civilised mankind. It has been tested 
over a very wide area, and everywhere it has emerged success- 
fully. All ancient literature is subjected to its methods, and 
only so is held to deliver its true witness. 

It is not superfluous to emphasise all this, for there is too 
much vagueness of thought and of speech with respect to 
historical criticism and the legitimacy of its frank application 

1 This, perhaps, is the case with the Virgin Birth of Christ. The basis of 


the orthodox belief is theological inference, not historical evidence. In the 
nature of the case the latter could not be sufficiently provided. 
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to the sacred literature. Where results of such application are 
clear and final they have an absolute claim on acceptance; 
where they are doubtful, they can at least exact from a reason- 
able man suspension of judgment. In so far, therefore, as 
the Creeds are statements of fact, they are properly subject to 
the testing and, perhaps, the revision of historical criticism. 
In so far as they are definitions of doctrine, they have no 
direct connection with historical science, and must stand for 
judgment at another tribunal. 

III. Is the resurrection of Christ a fact of history? The 
answer will be perhaps “Yes” or “ No,” according to the defini- 
tion of “resurrection” which we accept. That Jesus Christ, 
who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, survived death in no 
impoverished ghostly state, but in the fulness of personal life, 
enfranchised from terrestrial limitations, and that He made 
His presence known to His disciples by convincing evidences, 
cannot successfully be disputed. Christianity itself attests 
with ever-increasing authority the resurrection of the Divine 
Founder, whose personal influence within the Church has 
been continuously shown by many infallible proofs, and is 
being shown still in the experience of believers. It needs but 
to read the New Testament in order to see that this fact of 
Christ’s resurrection dominated the whole horizon of the 
earliest Christian Church. It is implied in all the original 
institutions of the Christian society—the Apostolic Ministry, 
the Sacraments, the Lord’s Day. It has remained the core of 
the Christian religion ever since, and never more apparently 
than at the present time. No language could be excessive to 
describe the importance of this conviction, that Christ is living 
in the fulness of personal life. Now history can give to that 
conviction all the support which the nature of the case permits ; 
it can certify the primitiveness, universality, and moral force 
of the Christian belief. It can trace its effects in a hundred 
directions on the life, literature, and institutions of mankind. 
Beyond that it cannot advance. Must more be insisted upon 
in the interests of the Christian religion? Is more really 
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needed in order that Christians in the future, as in the past, 
may hold fast to the truth of Christ’s resurrection ? 

Unquestionably, it has been generally assumed that history 
is capable of certifying much more than this. Not merely the 
emergence, character, and effects of the belief, but also 
its origin in a miraculous occurrence in the region of physical 
fact, and many circumstances of that occurrence, have been 
regarded as historically certified. It seems to me that, with 
the application of historical criticism to the primitive Christian 
documents, much that has hitherto passed as fact may very 
probably be found undeserving of that description. It must 
be laid down as an axiom of discussion that the Creed can add 
nothing to the weight of the testimonies contained in the 
New Testament, which are not only prior in point of time, 
but also are admittedly the basis upon which the affirmations 
of the Creed ultimately rest. Now, when we examine the 
New Testament, we find ourselves confronted with conflicting 
evidence. There can be no doubt at all on this point. 

Let any candid Christian read through the accounts of the 
New Testament evidence, regarded from very different stand- 
points, given, say, in the three great Bible Dictionaries which 
within recent years have been offered to the English public. 

Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible may be taken to represent 
a conservative standpoint. 

Dr Hastings’ Dictionary is not unfairly described as a 
“half-way house” between conservatism and an acceptance 
of critical conclusions. The Encyclopaedia Biblica—as all 
the world knows—stands frankly on a liberal basis. These 
Dictionaries will be found to offer different answers to the 
same questions, but in all of them there is no concealing the 
common agreement that the authorities are conflicting. 

Professor Schmiedel’s article on the Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord is certainly the most careful, learned, 
searching, and satisfactory discussion of the three. 

Dr Sanday, in Hastings’ Dictionary, gives the impression 
of shrinking from the real question, and his discussion of the 
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evidence is so cursory and slight that it is scarcely possible 
fairly to infer from his article anything as to his decision on 
specific questions at issue. 

Dr Plummer, in the older Dictionary of the Bible, writes 
as a thoroughgoing conservative, and accordingly we know 
in advance what his conclusions will be. 

The candid Christian, we say, when reading these state- 
ments cannot escape the inference that the evidence for the 
quasi-historical statements of the Creed is of a highly com- 
plicated, dubious, and even contradictory character. 

Now this fact alone properly invalidates the position of 
these rigid theologians who would insist upon an acceptance 
of such a doctrinal definition as that contained in the fourth 
Anglican Article: ‘“ Christ did truly rise again from death, and 
took again His body with flesh, bones, and all things appertain- 
ing to the perfection of man’s nature, wherewith He ascended 
into heaven, and there sitteth until He return to judge all men 
at the last day.” 

No man can be fairly asked to believe contradictory 
propositions, and, inasmuch as the same Articles require the 
three Creeds “thoroughly to be received and believed, for 
they may be proved by most certain warrants of Holy Scrip- 
ture,” it must be supposed that the intention of the Church 
of England is that belief of the statements of the Creeds should 
be conditioned by the evidence of Scripture, and that in those 
cases where the evidence of Scripture is doubtful or contra- 
dictory, the measure of assent implied in a formal repetition 
of the Creed should undergo a corresponding diminution. 
We say this must be assumed to be the intention of the 
Church, but we do not for one moment forget that the 
Church has never as yet consciously realised, still less openly 
confessed, that intention. 

In truth, the necessity for doing so has never really arisen 
before the present age. Historical criticism is the youngest 
of the sciences,’ and it cannot claim even such a measure of 


1 I do not forget that there is a sense in which, as Harnack suggests, 
32a 
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recognition as that which the older sciences have succeeded 
in wresting from the Christian Church; but the analogy 
between the course of events by which the conclusions of 
astronomy, geology, and biology have, one after the other, 
been, so to say, domesticated within the theological sphere, 
and the course of events by which the conclusions of historical 
criticism must undergo the same process, is, at every point, 
complete. 

There are, we know, inevitably, three stages to be passed 
through: first, the stage of holy horror, righteous indignation, 
unjust procedures, oppression of individuals. The next, the 
stage of uncertainty, half-confessed doubt, a troubled con- 
science, an aspect of general confusion over the whole area of 
Christian teaching. Finally, a stage of dignified assurance, in 
which the tombs of the prophets are built, and a new Christian 
Apologetic is developed and energetically pressed. 

We are, perhaps, hardly out of the first stage yet, but we 
may be sure that the whole cycle will be traversed, and that, 
within a shorter or longer period, historical criticism of the 
narratives of the resurrection will be found as compatible with 
Christian conviction with respect to the truth of Christ’s 
victory over death, as we all now find the conclusions of what 
are called the “natural sciences ” to be with respect to beliefs 
which at first they seemed altogether to overthrow. But we 
must come a little closer to our subject, and make our meaning 
perfectly clear by specific examples of the alteration in the 
current notion of Christ’s resurrection suggested, if not 
required, by historical criticism. 

IV. The earliest testimony to the resurrection of Jesus is 
that of St Paul in 1 Corinthians xv. There we have a list of six 
Christophanies culminating in that which effected the Apostle’s 
conversion, and, following upon this, an elaborate discussion 
of the conditions under which resurrection had taken place in 


historical criticism of the Bible is as old as the Gnostics of the second century, 
but for all the purposes of modern theological discussion, it is the case that 
historical criticism is a new thing. 
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Christ’s case, and would ultimately take place in the case of 
all Christ’s disciples. St Paul repudiates a materialistic con- 
ception of the resurrection, and develops his own notion of a 
“spiritual body,” which shall have towards the “ natural body ” 
a relation comparable with that which exists between the seed 
and that which grows from it. He is meeting the objections 
of Greek thinkers, to whom the materialism of contemporary 
Judaism was disgusting, and he speaks with decision. ‘“ Now 
this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God : neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.” 
It is evident that St Paul considers Christ’s resurrection to 
represent the norm of resurrection. Christ is “the first-fruits 
of them that are asleep.” We may legitimately, nay, we must 
inevitably, reverse the argument, and learn something of the 
conditions of His resurrection from what we know about our 
own.’ The dissolution of the physical body in the grave will 
not, we are assured, hinder the process of resurrection in the 
case of Christ’s disciples: must we, then, maintain that it 
would be necessarily incompatible with the same process in the 
case of Christ Himself? We turn to the Gospels, and we 
find ourselves confronted with another conception altogether. 
In St Luke’s Gospel, for example, the risen Christ is 
described in terms which might seem to imply the precise 
contradiction of St Paul’s teaching. The narrative is curiously 
detailed, as if designed to counteract an antagonistic theory. 
“ And as they spake these things, he himself stood in the midst 
of them, and saith unto them, Peace be unto you. But they 
were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they beheld a 
spirit. And he said unto them, Why are ye troubled? and 


1 Cf. Milligan: “Our Lord’s resurrection is the type and model of our 
own, .... Whatever is told us of our own destiny must have had its analogy 
in Him. Were it not so, the whole argument of the Apostle Paul in 
1 Cor. xv., and other similar passages of his Epistles, would be undermined ” 
(v. p. 18). Cf. also Archbishop Temple : “It is quite possible that our Lord’s 
resurrection may be found hereafter to be no miracle at all in the scientific 
sense. It foreshadows and begins the general resurrection ; when that general 
resurrection comes, we may find that it is, after all, the natural issue of physical 
laws always at work” (Bampton Lectures, p. 197). 
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wherefore do reasonings arise in your heart? See my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones’ as ye behold me having. And 
when he had said this, he showed them his hands and his 
feet. And while still they disbelieved for joy, and wondered, 
he said unto them, Have ye here anything to eat? And they 
gave him a piece of a broiled fish. And he took it, and did 
eat before them.” 

The question cannot but suggest itself, Is it possible that 
the author of 1 Cor. xv. believed all this? And if, as can 
hardly but be the case, the answer is that he certainly did not, 
then it follows that, to his mind, resurrection was quite con- 
ceivable apart from physical resuscitation, and that, so far as 
his doctrine goes, there was no importance in the empty tomb, 
which has figured so prominently in later Christian apologetics. 
Moreover, St Paul must be held to represent the teaching of 
those older apostles from whom he drew all the knowledge he 
possessed of the earthly life of Christ. Can we avoid the 
inference that the earliest account of the resurrection which 
circulated among disciples of Christ did not include the 
materialistic details which are so prominent in St Luke’s 
narrative? But, it may fairly be pleaded, St Paul does refer 
specifically to some circumstances of the Lord’s resurrection. 
He names as included in his preaching to the Corinthians both 
the burial and the rising on the third day, and he clearly 
asserts that these particulars were included in the tradition 
which he received. “ For I delivered unto you first of all that 
which also I received, how that Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures ; and that he was buried ; and that he hath 
been raised on the third day according to the Scriptures.” 

Is it therefore to be inferred that St Paul believed in “ the 
empty tomb”? and does his mention of “ the third day ” really 
close the discussion as to that detail? At least it must be 


1 As an example of frankly irrational exegesis, the reader may read and 
weigh the curious note to Dr Milligan’s well-known book, The Resurrection of 
our Lord, p. 241 (4th thousand). 
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conceded that the emptiness of the tomb does not seem to be 
required by his theory, and it is certain that, unlike later 
apologists, he gives it no place in his teaching. What bearing 
has “the empty tomb” on such an appeal as that which we 
find in Colossians iii. 1: “If then ye were raised together 
with Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is, 
seated on the right hand of God”? We are, it is true, often 
asked to accept the emptiness of the tomb in the garden as 
sufficiently proved by the procedure of the Jewish authorities, 
who could not have omitted to make use of so crushing a 
weapon against the Christians as that which the production 
of Christ’s body would unquestionably have been. But a little 
reflection will show how trivial that kind of reasoning is. Not 
only does it assume the very point at issue—for, clearly, if 
the earliest belief in Christ’s resurrection did not imply the 
resuscitation of His crucified body, then there could be no 
question of any such action on the part of the Jewish hierarchy 
as is suggested,—but also it misconceives the historical situation 
altogether. : 

«“ As a matter of experience,” observed Bishop Westcott, 
“the popular conceptions of a carnal Resurrection very speedily 
overpowered the teaching of the New Testament in the early 
Church.”* It would be truer to say that this victory of 
materialism had gone to great lengths within the New 
Testament itself. The emptiness of the sepulchre might 
conceivably be as little worthy of credence as the materialistic 
details in St Matthew xxviii. 9 (“ They came and took hold of 
his feet and worshipped him”) and St Luke xxiv. 36 fi (cf 
Acts x. 41). But this is not all, or nearly all, that may fairly 
be urged against an insistence on the historical character of 
“the empty tomb.” The serious Christian, seeking the 
authority for the assertions of his traditional creed where alone 
that authority has to be found, viz., in the Bible, has to make 
his count with formidable discrepancies between the resur- 


1 The Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 287. The essay quoted was written as 
long ago as 1877. 
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rection narratives. “The most important difference is as to 
the chief scene of the appearances. Was it Jerusalem and the 
neighbourhood, or was it Galilee? The authorities are divided. 
St Paul and the Gospel according to the Hebrews make no 
mention of locality. Mt. and Mk. throw the stress upon 
Galilee... ... We have besides a Galilean appearance 
described in Jn. xxi., and clearly implied at the point where 
the fragment of the Gospel of Peter breaks off. .. . . On the 
other hand, all the scenes of Jn. xx. are laid in Jerusalem ; 
and Jerusalem or the neighbourhood is the only locality 
recognised in Lk. xxiv.”* Dr Sanday refuses the natural 
course of regarding these two versions as alternatives, and 
makes an attempt (which, however, he himself appears to 
regard as unsuccessful) to combine both in a single coherent 
narrative. Suppose that the serious Christian prefers what we 
must needs think is the more natural course of adopting one or 
the other of the localities as being the scene of the recorded 
appearances, and suppose, further, that, with Schmiedel, he 
selects Galilee rather than Jerusalem, following Matthew and 
Mark rather than Luke and John, can he be fairly blamed ? 
And in the case we have conjectured, ought he to find in his 
Creed (or rather in its current interpretation) a prohibition of 
Schmiedel’s inference, which for the rest seems sufficiently 
obvious, that “if the first appearances of Jesus were in Galilee, 
the tidings of them must have arrived at Jerusalem much too 
late to allow of examination of the sepulchre with any satis- 
factory results”? Finally, if so much be conceded, what 
becomes of the argument based on “the empty tomb” ? 

If we turn to the other Pauline detail we shall find a 
similar situation. “The ‘third day,” writes Dr Sanday, 
“is hardly less firmly rooted in the tradition of the Church 
than the Resurrection itself. We have it not only in the 
speech ascribed to St Peter (Ac. x. 40), but in the central 
testimony of St Paul, and then in the oldest form of the 
Apostles’ Creed. It is strange that so slight a detail should 
1 Hastings, D.B. vol. ii. p. 640. 
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have been preserved at all, and still stranger that it should 
hold the place it does in the standard of the Church’s faith.” 
With the utmost respect I must demur to this statement 
as excessive: the resurrection pervades the whole of the 
apostolic writings, and to adduce the passages in which 
that fact is either directly affirmed or indirectly advanced 
would involve transcribing most part of the New Testament. 
The “third day” is once mentioned by St Paul, and, apart 
from that mention, is never alluded to throughout the Epistles. 
Nothing, however, turns on this. What concerns us is the 
nature of the authority of the statement in the Creed. Is the 
Christian, by virtue of his baptismal profession of faith, 
prohibited from questioning the historical character of this 
affirmation? It can hardly be denied that a strong adverse 
case can be made out. Schmiedel has arrayed the arguments 
with his usual lucidity, and although Dr Sanday omits them 
from his discussion, they are certainly cogent. Probably 
almost everybody would admit that no serious religious 
interest is at stake when historical criticism disallows this 
statement of the New Testament, but the principle implied 
in an acceptance of the critical conclusion, in spite of the 
specific assertion of the Creed, is of the first importance. 
The denial of that principle raises the gravest issues con- 
ceivable. Is the Christian teacher to enter on historical 
and critical inquiries with the tacit understanding that he 
must always make his results accord with the authorised 
tradition? That would imply the total prohibition of such 
studies in the case of every self-respecting man. It is nothing 
to the point to enumerate examples of critical conclusions 
which have been disallowed by subsequent research. There 
is no finality, and there can be no finality, in the results of a 
science which is ever accumulating new materials and perfect- 
ing its own methods; but the first condition of progress is a 
severe loyalty to truth wherever it is perceived. Orthodoxy 
is always confronted by the dilemma, Either it can stand 
the test of free inquiry, or it cannot. In the one case it 
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stands in no need of external authority; in the other it has 
no title to its aid. 

V. We have heard much in recent years of the restatement 
of Christian doctrine in terms acceptable to the modern 
intelligence and tolerable to the modern conscience. Perhaps 
there is some need for vigilance against a new hypocrisy which 
simulates liberal thinking by the easy disguise of vague speak- 
ing. It might be well if, in this respect also, Christian 
teachers cleared their minds of cant. Is the vital truth of 
Christ’s religion really bound up with what have been oddly 
called “unambiguous historical statements,” declared by 
historical science to be either doubtful, or false? Is the 
resurrection really inconceivable apart from the materialistic 
notions which current Judaism contributed to the earliest 
literature of the Christian Church? Is an honest belief in the 
resurrection really inconsistent with a reverent agnosticism 
as to the historical circumstances out of which in the first 
instance that belief arose? Is the faith of the Church in a 
Divine Christ, living, present, active, really “ built on an empty 
tomb”? Must we accept the desperate conclusion that the 
religion stands and falls with the historical truth of the 
primitive notions as to its origin? Are the evidences of the 
fact that Jesus lives to be found in the past only? Was 
Matthew Arnold prophet as well as poet when he wrote 
those sad and haunting lines ? 


‘‘While we believed, on earth He went, 
And open stood His grave. 
Men call’d from chamber, church, and tent ; 
And Christ was by to save. 


“ Now He is dead! Far hence He lies 
In the lorn Syrian town ; 
And on His grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.” 


For myself, I prefer to believe that no such intimate 
and vital connection exists between the truth of Christianity 
and the traditional notions of its historical origins. Some 
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words of Bishop Westcott will serve to utter my own 
persuasion, and (as I think) to authorise the suggestions of 
this article :— 

“The Resurrection was and is an abiding fact. It was 
the beginning of a new and living relation between the 
Lord and His people. He came to them while He went. 
The idea may be expressed by saying that the apostolic 
conception of the Resurrection is rather ‘the Lord lives,’ than 
‘the Lord was raised.’ This important truth is entirely 
overlooked by critics who lay stress on the point that ‘there 
was no eye-witness of the Resurrection.’ It is impossible to 
see what we should have gained by the testimony of such a 
witness, or what he could have established which was not 
established by the intercourse of the living Lord with His 
disciples. ‘That which had to be made clear as to Christ, was 
the reality of His new life. This was first established for the 
apostles by their complete experience of the continuity of His 
manifestation to them, and for the Church in all ages through 
the signs of His power. And it is here that the ‘proof’ of 
the Resurrection is to be found. Christ lives, for He works 


still.” * 
1 The Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 294 (5th edition). 
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GLADSTONE AS A MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS PERSONALITY. 


Tue Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


MatTTHEW ARNOLD declared that conduct was three parts of 
life. The obviousness of the statement is its danger: it may 
encourage shallow people to take superficial views of life. 
Three parts of man’s life may lie open to the world, as three 
parts of a tree may throw itself above the soil; but the fourth 
part which is the hidden part has more virtue of life in it than 
all the rest. There is a hidden man of the heart, and Mr 
Morley’s Life of Mr Gladstone may recall its existence. 

‘The circumstances of Mr Gladstone’s life are well known. 
He was born in 1809: he was five when the battle of Waterloo 
was fought : he was eleven when the long reign of George ITI. 
came to a close: he came of age in the year when William IV. 
ascended the throne: he was old enough to take an interest in 
Catholic Emancipation: he took his seat in Parliament as 
member for Newark in the year of the Reform Bill: he retired 
in 1894. His sixty-two years of parliamentary life teemed 
with questions of deep and abiding interest, and in all of them 
Mr Gladstone took a share, often a leading share, till in his 
later years he was recognised not simply as the leader of a 
great political party, but as the central national figure, the 
character which so filled the stage that others, great in their 
way, were overlooked—the Grand Old Man, of whom all, even 


his opponents, were proud. 
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To read Mr Gladstone’s life thus as simply a political career 
which closed in a popular success (which few in English history 
have attained) is not to know Mr Gladstone. Behind his 
political life there was his literary life, with its ardent Homeric 
studies, his delight in Dante, his translation of Horace, his 
Latin and Greek versions of familiar hymns. Behind it also 
were those studies which perhaps more than any others 
fascinated his mind—the ecclesiastical and theological studies 
which resulted in his essay on Church and State, and his 
pamphlets on the Vatican decrees, in The Impregnable Rock 
of Scripture, and in his Studies on Butler. But beneath all 
this busy political and strenuous intellectual life, there was the 
life which he would have acknowledged to be the highest of all, 
—the life of the soul, with its claims, its responsibility, its 
demand for nourishment, and its sovereign place in the empire 
of conscience and of conduct. This human life has, like the 
earth’s crust, its strata, and none of these must be ignored by 
us if we would understand Mr Gladstone: we must en- 
deavour to estimate in due proportion the influences in Mr 
Gladstone’s life; for only so can we judge justly of, or learn 
wisely from, the life of one who filled so large a space in the 
English story of last century. 

Mr Morley has shown a judicious and kindly reticence on 
many matters: he has not told us everything, but he has 
given us, with a sufficient fulness and in wise and sympathetic 
proportion, evidence of the qualities which combined to give 
strength, versatility, and originality to Mr Gladstone’s character. 
We can follow the scenes of political struggle; but we can 
also form some idea of the man, whose mind, character, and 
spiritual nature were growing in the midst of a life of ceaseless 
and singular activity. 

It is not of Mr Gladstone the politician that I am called 
upon to write. His place among the great men who lived 


“To clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne,” 
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will not be settled for many years to come, and will hardly be 
determined by the men of this or the succeeding generation. 
We work largely in the dark, and who among men will ever 
rightly or finally determine his brother’s place? Mr Morley 
has not attempted this impossible task: on the contrary, he 
has made us feel with more painful assurance than ever how 
vain it is to attempt a verdict upon the life and character of 
any public man. In the view of the rank outsider, the man of 
the street, who is sure of everything because he knows so little, 
criticism is easy, useful, remorseless. “Why does not the 
Prime Minister do this or that? If I were the responsible 
Minister I should soon settle these things.” But life is too 
complex a thing and the currents and tides too strong for any 
man to say, “ This will I do: that I will achieve”; for life with 
inexorable hand thrusts him to work other than he would 
choose, girds him and carries him whither he would not, 
puts far out of reach his cherished dreams, and bids him 
face drudgery ; and thus it comes that the man who thought 
to weave the pattern of his life in fair colours finds himself 
compelled to labour at some rough homespun, and to hear 
the blatant world criticising him the while. Oh, the pathos 
of it all! Let the man in the street read Mr Gladstone’s 
life: let him try to understand at least enough to learn the 
charity of silence. 

But my task is not to deal with Mr Gladstone the 
statesman, either in eulogium or apology. I have not to 
trace out the line or mark the evolution of his political 
career, but rather to deal with those wide and wonderful 
human characteristics which, though often overlooked, supply 
the key to many a perplexing problem of apparent incon- 
sistency in the lives of public men. 

For the secret springs of action are within, and the 
influences which make themselves felt in a man’s career 
are many of them antecedent to his public action; and 
although Mr Gladstone, like all really great minds, showed 
himself capable of moving forward and occupying new grounds 
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of thought, yet he, perhaps more than others, remained all his 
life under the influence of views which were settled early in 
his career. Mr Morley points out that in matters theological 
Mr Gladstone practically never changed his position from 
that which he deliberately adopted in his comparative 
youth. 

There are some minds which are possessed of one dominant 
idea, which, like the keynote of a song, governs all that follows. 
Mr Gladstone, if we are to accept his own view, was early 
brought under the spell of one dominant idea,—the idea of 
the Church. It will be well, accordingly, to notice the 
ecclesiastical trend of Mr Gladstone’s thought and life. 

First, of the strong influence which this idea exercised over 
him there can be no doubt, but I think even Mr Gladstone 
over-estimated or failed to understand the significance and 
value of this influence. It was strong, very strong. 

Mr Gladstone had been brought up in a school of thought 
in which the idea of the Church held a place of slight, if not 
of insignificant, value. For all practical purposes it was a 
negligible quantity. The Evangelical school thought more of 
the soul, of its conversion, of its growth in holiness, of its 
discipline and training, of its preparedness for death, of its 
fitness for heaven, than of the Christian society in which those 
souls were united. If the Church presented itself to their 
imagination, it was rather as the great body of triumphant 
believers who would strike their songs of praise from their 
golden harps in the heavenly Jerusalem than of any society 
of men, knit together in visible unity upon earth. Doubtless 
there were Churches—so called—as the Churches of Scotland, 
England, and Rome; but these were convenient business 
organisations, from no point of view coextensive or conter- 
minous with the true and invisible Church of Christ. Thus 
upon the growing mind of the child in Evangelical homes the 
impression was produced of the unimportant and wholly 
unrepresentative character of the Church as organised on 


earth, while, on the other hand, his imagination was ene 
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to by the dazzling vision of a glorified Church hereafter. 
Now it belongs to youth to wish to seize its visions, realise 
them, translate them into concrete form ; and the transition 
of a youthful mind from the flat and prosaic ideas of the 
earthly Church, as embodied in the experiences of an English 
provincial town, to contemplation of the splendid sky of Italy, 
and the first vision of the golden glow of the dome of St 
Peter’s, dominating the varied and venerable monuments of 
the Eternal City, suggested the possibility that here and now, 
upon earth, in visible form, the glories of the ideal Church 
might be realised. Mr Gladstone at Rome found his imagina- 
tion fired with the vision of a Church visible, continuous, 
historic, partaking of that sanctity which, according to his 
earlier associations, could only be attained by the glorified 
Church hereafter. Mr Gladstone was not the first nor the 
last whose generous imagination has endowed earthly organ- 
isations with a heavenly splendour ; and let no man quarrel 
with the fine faculty which can see the ideal beneath the dull 
and muddy vesture of things earthly: it would be a poor 
world indeed if we could not sometimes trace divine footsteps 
on the squalid highways of the world. The idealising faculty 
is no loss to the young: it is useful to all; and it is harmful 
to none, unless it takes on the exclusive air of unchristian 
arrogance. ‘To the ideal of a Church Mr Gladstone’s eager 
and sensitive spirit paid homage: “In entering St Peter’s at 
Rome (31st March 1832), he experienced his ‘first conception 
of unity in the Church,’ and first longed for its visible 
attainment” (vol. i. p. 87). Out of this conception there 
rose the vision of the possibilities for such a Church: it might 
become a society of the highest aims, existing solely for 
human good: it might be an influence, “interweaving with 
the whole human life a pervading and equalised spirit of 
religion” (vol. ii. p. 159). This is a landing-stage or point 
of fresh departure in Mr Gladstone’s life. We are able to 
trace the stages which preceded and which followed this 
crisis. His mother was a woman of warm piety; but a strict 
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and exclusive dogmatism prevailed at home. D’Oyly and 
Mant’s Bible was heretical: Unitarians and heathen were 
undoubtedly lost for ever. Such was what Mr Gladstone 
calls “the deplorable servitude of mind” which oppressed him 
for years. 

Light had broken upon his mind when Mrs Milnes 
Gaskell said to him: “Surely we cannot entertain a doubt 
as to the future condition of any person truly united to 
Christ by faith and love, whatever may be the faults of his 
opinions.” Here, he says, “she supplied me with the key to 
the whole question.” The study of the occasional offices in 
the Prayer Book had aroused his interest in the question of 
the Church: “The figure of the Church arose before me” (so 
he writes) “as a teacher too,” 2.e., besides the Bible. “It 
presented to me Christianity under an aspect in which I 
had not yet known it: its ministry of symbols, its channels 
of grace, its unending line of teachers, joining from the Head ; 
a sublime construction, based upon historic fact, uplifting the 
idea of the community in which we live, and of the access 
which it enjoys through the new and living way to the 
presence of the Most High ” (vol. i. pp. 87-88). Thenceforward 
he formed an “august conception of the Church of Christ.” 
Personal friends also influenced him in this direction. But 
personal traits of character must bear their share in this 
development. It is interesting to notice that Mr Gladstone 
himself recognised these: “I had an inclination to ecclesi- 
astical conformity and to obedience as such. I was not of a 
mind ill-disposed to submit to authority” (vol. i. p. 161). 
These confessions are full of interest, especially in the light of 
other matters which will be touched upon later. 

But he did not share the attorney-like conception of the 
Church which has become fashionable among men of prosaic 
minds and shallow hearts. A noble imagination lifted Mr 
Gladstone’s views above all the quagmires into which literalism 
plunges its devotees: he could look round upon divergences 
of views on these and other matters with a large and tolerant 
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eye. The strong individualistic background which his Evan- 
gelical training had given him was not thrown away: he 
still held his faith strong that religion was first and foremost 
a personal thing; and his happy experience in meeting with 
grave and beautiful lives associated with other forms of belief 
helped out his conception of that wide and bountiful love of 
God which embraces all within its tenderness and mercy. 

We can thus trace the force of those undercurrents of 
thought and feeling which tended to mitigate the severer 
influence of what he considered a dominant idea in his life. 
The idea was always present to his mind, no doubt, but inter- 
course with Nonconformists, and experience of the facts of life, 
enforced some modifications of thought: these he frankly 
acknowledges; but the consciousness of the idea remained : 
the idea of a Church guiding and directing men and states 
appealed strongly to a mind which loved to feel the support 
of the assent of others, and which was ever ready to welcome 
authority. 

The same readiness to keep authority undisturbed in her 
throne showed itself in Mr Gladstone’s attitude of mind towards 
modern scientific thought, and what is called higher criticism. 
In the eyes of the modern critic Mr Gladstone must be re- 
garded as an obscurantist, or at least as a traditionalist. Certain 
ideas had become inextricably bound up (so it appeared to him) 
with the deepest of spiritual truths; they had become part of 
the stock possession of thought to those who shared the supreme 
experiences of the Christian soul. The first chapter of Genesis 
was the record of fact: the Bible was as truly inspired when 
it dealt with facts as when it dealt with spiritual truths: the 
theory that the Bible as a spiritual guide was infallible, but 
fallible as a record of facts, was to him intolerable: he repudiated 
such an attempt to discriminate between the secular and 
spiritual elements in the Old and New Testaments. 

“It has been a favourite practice” (I quote from an un- 
published letter) “ with some to say the Bible is infallible when 
the subject is religious, not otherwise. On this, as I think, 
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unsound basis, the sacrifice of Isaac is infallible, but the Deluge 
may be a fable. 

“IT deplore, and even resent, the application of this principle 
to the first chapter of Genesis: first, because it seems to me 
to be addressed to very high religious purposes, and without 
it, what becomes of creation? Secondly, because in my most 
firm conviction that wonderful chapter is of itself a distinct 
and striking proof of Divine Revelation. 

“IT do not believe in this distinction of sacred and secular 
subject-matter, nor indeed in any formula known to me; but 
dear old Bishop Butler is my great oracle, and on this question, 
as on most others, supplies me with sufficient solutions, and 
enables me to contemplate with full content the overwhelming 
affirmative evidences of the Divine hand in Holy Scripture, 
without having a recipe for untying every knot.” 

This letter appears to me eminently characteristic. The 
deep reverence for the book whose practical inspiration he 
realised throughout his own life forms the closing thought 
of a statement which critical experts will probably find to be 
astonishingly inconclusive. The truth was, as Mr Morley 
justly remarks, that in certain directions Mr Gladstone had 
no intellectual curiosity. He had, Mr Morley tells us, little 
interest in metaphysics, but “a still more singular limitation 
on the extent of his intellectual curiosity was in the direction 
of science. .... From any full or serious examination of the 
details of the scientific movement he stood aside, safe and 
steadfast within the citadel of Tradition ” (vol. i. p. 209). “In 
every field of thought and life he started from the principle 
of authority: it fitted in with his reverential instincts, his 
temperament, above all, his education” (vol. i. p. 202). 

It is proverbially difficult to classify human minds, but it 
will readily be admitted that Mr Gladstone did not belong to 
that class of ardent souls, imperiously exacting in the matter 
of intellectual honesty, to whom truth found like precious ore 
in its virgin bed is the first and supreme necessity ; but neither 


can we class him among those who wilfully deceive themselves, 
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declaring that they survey the whole field of truth with open 
eye, while they deliberately limit their field of vision. Mr 
Gladstone belonged rather to that class of men who, finding 
the soul-satisfying character of certain spiritual principles, feel 
that nothing can or ought to shake their convictions, and that 
excursions into uncongenial regions, especially if such excur- 
sions seem to put accepted principles into doubt, are for them 
needless, and probably mischievous. He felt uneasy respecting 
scientific investigation: he felt uneasy respecting modern 
critical methods: he did not want to look into other fields of 
vision: within the field of vision which was his own he had 
found a star which had given him light: he would do nothing 
which might obscure to him that light. What need was there 
to look through other glasses? No fresh discoveries could 
quench the light of the star which had shone on him. 

To this degree Mr Gladstone may be reckoned among the 
obscurantists ; but the clear perception of one great and saving 
principle protected him from falling among the ranks of those 
vulgar obscurantists who make the name of religion a reproach 
among all who seek for and love the truth. Mr Gladstone 
saw the fatal snare which waited upon Churches,—the danger 
of divorcing orthodoxy from ethics, theology from life. ‘There 
is,” he says, “one proposition which the experience of life 
burns into my soul; it is this, that man should beware of 
letting his religion spoil his morality.” 

The dread of this spoiling of morality at the bidding of 
religion made it impossible for Mr Gladstone to join with the 
rank and file of the unworthy obscurantists: it was the clear 
perception of this principle which probably enabled him to give 
welcome to a book which the religious world received with a 
clamour of denunciation. Mr Gladstone’s notice of Ecce 
Homo, which appeared in Good Words when healthy-minded 
Dr Norman Macleod was its editor, must have surprised many 
who knew, or thought they knew, the firmness of his religious 
opinions. The religious world, in Mr Gladstone’s view, had 
for some time past been making what might be called “ proud 
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flesh”: it was wholesome and well that a sharp instrument 
should be brought into use. Ecce Homo cut right across the 
self-satisfied orthodoxy of shallow religion. 

Thus Mr Gladstone’s interest in Ecce Homo was mainly 
due to the fact that it touched the question of the possible 
divorce between faith and practice, between intellectual belief 
and personal loyalty to the conclusions of faith ; but with any- 
thing which appeared to him to break down the ancient and 
venerable walls of Bible authority he had little or no sympathy. 
He could not forbid the incursions of modern criticism, but 
he could attack the invading foe. When he thought he could 
discern a loose joint in their harness, he attacked with vigour 
and a fine display of force. When he could not assail, he 
could ignore; but whether he attacked or was silent, he was 
pained that what he regarded as sacred territory should be 
trodden down by the foot of an invader. 

We shall, perhaps, best understand this pain if we realise 
how deep was the reverence with which Mr Gladstone regarded 
what, perhaps, we may call the Holy of Holies of ‘human life. 
For not, as I read him, the idea of a Church, splendidly as this 
appealed to his imagination, exercised over his soul the same 
deep abiding power as did that conception of religion, as a 
personal matter, which he learned at his mother’s knee. To 
touch this was to lay hands upon the ark of God: to take 
away any of its supports was to rob the soul of its confidence 
and its hope. Though Mr Gladstone cast off some of the 
enslaved notions of his youth, and revelled in the vision of a 
spiritual society visible on earth, yet the strong individualising 
sense of religion which he owed to Evangelical influences never 
deserted him. In his way of using the Bible, in his interest 
in expository preaching, in his habits of careful self-scrutiny, 
he was Evangelical to the last. 

It is always a task of extreme delicacy to treat of those 
inner aspects of religious life which can only rightly be viewed 
by the mind which knows all; but in the present case to 
pass it over in silence would be to let the very heart of the 
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biography drop out of sight. Mr Morley tells us that this 
religious temper was the key to Mr Gladstone’s life. “All 
activities were in his own mind one. This, we can hardly 
repeat too often, is the fundamental fact of Mr Gladstone’s 
history. Political life was only part of his religious life. It 
was religion that prompted his political life. It was religious 
motive that through a thousand avenues and channels stirred 
him and guided him in his whole conception of active social 
duty” (vol. i. p. 200). Mr Morley’s narrative adequately 
justifies this statement. But our interest is to represent to 
ourselves the features of this religious temper. Mr Gladstone 
was brought up in Evangelical surroundings : the best religious 
life in Liverpool in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
was Evangelical. 

If the two Rectors of Liverpool belonged to the dignified 
section of the clergy who looked upon zeal as indecent, the 
daughter churches were being filled with men who had caught 
the spirit of Evangelical zeal. After Oxford and after his 
foreign trip ecclesiastical conceptions took hold of his imagina- 
tion. But in spite of these influences, in spite of the adoption 
of views which were high church, and of widened judgments 
on some matters, the methods of his personal inward religious 
history were those of the Evangelicals among whom he had 
been brought up. He never ceased to use the Bible as they 
used it. His mode of regarding and resting upon texts carries 
us back to William Wilberforce. He draws ceaseless comfort 
and renewed strength from Bible thoughts and Bible promises. 
Metaphorically speaking, he sleeps with the Bible under his 
pillow. “On most occasions of very sharp pressure or trial, 
some word of Scripture has come home to me as if borne on 
angels’ wings. Many could I recollect. The Psalms are the 
great storehouse. Perhaps I should put some down now, for 
the continuance of memory is not to be trusted. In the winter 
of 1837—Psalm 128. This came about in a singular manner, 
but it would be a long story to tell.” He then enumerates 
other occasions on which some special passage of Scripture 
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brought to him the message of strength or comfort. Most of 
these are connected with some critical moment in his political 
life, such as a speech on the Budget. And this appropriation 
of inward strength from Bible words does not belong to one 
era of his life: what he found helpful in 1837, he found helpful 
thirty years later. If the thought of God as the strength 
of his health, who had covered his head in the day of battle, 
sustained him in the Oxford contest of 1847, the Bible con- 
soled him in the Oxford defeat in 1865. And to the last his 
interest in the Bible and Bible studies did not forsake him. 
It would be easy to criticise the fitness to the occasion of the 
passages which brought a healing message to Mr Gladstone’s 
mind. At times they may seem to us irrelevant and inappli- 
cable,—at times as we read we are conscious of a feeling of 
grotesqueness, and the conviction that only a mind singularly 
deficient in the sense of humour could have applied them to the 
occasion. But in experiences of this kind no man can judge 
for another: to understand we must be able to conjure up 
not only the immediate circumstances out of which the life- 
crisis arose, but we must be able to share in all inner crises of 
the mental and moral history of the soul which is impressed. 
In matters of this kind the heart knows its own need and its 
own bitterness ; and it would be easier to tell why one scent 
borne on the air fills the mind with the joy of old memories, 
and another awakens none, than to understand why some 
simple words which call forth no response from one man come 
with a power to soothe or stir to new courage the heart of 
another. 

Another practice dear to the Evangelical of that day was 
long and cordially approved by Mr Gladstone: this was the 
practice, now almost obsolete, of preaching expository sermons. 
He writes thus in 1891 :— 

“I feel so much the force of what your lordship says on the 
knowledge and exposition of Scripture, that I am tempted to 
mention what was said to me in my early youth by Bishop 
Lloyd, a kind friend, a remarkable man, and decidedly a 
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conservative personage. He said, ‘My recommendation to my 
clergy is that for their second sermon they should open their 
Bibles and expound one of the lessons or Scripture passages of 
the day.’” 

Let me give another trait,—his habit of asking God’s 
blessing at meal-time. Mr Gladstone was a member of a 
London club, select and numerically small. The club was 
one which had no dwelling-place; but the members met to 
breakfast and dine together. One evening at dinner a veteran 
of the club addressed a new member and said, “ Mr Gladstone 
is the only member of the club who says grace when he pre- 
sides at dinner.” Here is a witness of the way he obeyed at 
eve the voice obeyed at prime. But not only in outward act 
of reverence or grateful acknowledgment, but in the inward 
habit of the soul, did Mr Gladstone show the abiding power of 
the early training. Mr Morley gives us extracts from Mr 
Gladstone’s diary: in these we find evidence of the spirit of 
vigilant self-watchfulness which recognises that religion is a 
personal matter between God and the soul. We are in the 
presence of a heart which realises the seriousness of life, and 
therefore also the claims of the inward life upon all those who 
desire to make the Christian calling a personal and practical 
reality. 

“Qn this day,” he writes in his diary (1832), “I have com- 
pleted my twenty-third year..... I wish that I could hope 
my frame of mind had been in any degree removed from earth 
and brought nearer to heaven, that the habit of my mind had 
been imbued with something of that spirit which is not of this 
world. I have now familiarised myself with maxims sanction- 
ing and encouraging a degree of intercourse with society, 
perhaps attended with much risk Nor do I now think 
myself warranted in withdrawing from the practices of my 
fellow-men, except when they really involve an encouragement 
of sin, in which case I do certainly rank races and theatres.” 

This, we feel at once, is just the class of reflection in which 
one brought up in the old Evangelical dread of the world, of 
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society and its fashionable pursuits, would write when he had 
begun to find that he must, unless he would go out of the 
world, keep company with people whose modes of life differed 
from his own. We recognise the hesitations of soul: we can 
scent the austere air to which he was habituated. Cards, 
racing, theatres, belong to the world: they are dangerous, if 
not pernicious: the very tone of society is a thing to beware 
of: life and time are serious things: sin lies in frivolity, and 
the soul may meet loss in hours spent in amusements which, 
if not sinful, are at least dangerously exciting and wholly un- 
profitable. The stern sense that unused opportunities will rise 
to condemn men had always been with him: the realisation 
that work should arise from principle, not from sheer necessity 
only, is vivid before his mind. We open his diary 1833: it is 
again his birthday. The same spirit is disclosed. He speaks 
of “ business and political excitement a tremendous trial, not so 
much alleviating as forcibly dragging down the soul from that 
temper which is fit to inhale the air of heaven ” (vol. i. p. 109). 

Five years later, when the excitements of political life were 
high, he warns himself that insensibility to flattery is not a 
guarantee of spiritual progress; it may be “ a dangerous state ; 
indifference to the world is not love of God” (vol. i. p. 146). 

If from these personal reflections we turn to Mr Gladstone’s 
life, we find the determination to put religion first in all that he 
did. This is strikingly exhibited in his young life, particularly 
in times when pressing and important crises might have excused 
him from an over-scrupulous carrying out of his self-imposed 
plan of duty. But the stern sense of the religious character 
of duty kept him faithful to his ideal. We may note this in 
the way in which he spent his Sundays. Thus on the Sunday 
before he went in for examination in the final schools, we find 
that he was three times at chapel, read his Bible, heard an 
“admirable sermon on Bethesda which could not have been 
more opportune if written on purpose for those who are going 
into the schools.” Thus, though the great trial was to take 
place the next day, and he felt timid, utterly and miserably 
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unequal to the severity of its demands, he abated no whit of 
his religious habit, and stole no time from devotion. But 
it is not so much the special action which is of interest as 
the habit of self-discipline and of self-vigilance. Life to 
Mr Gladstone was serious, and equally serious to him was 
the character and the regulation of those inward dispositions 
which go to its making. 

Mr Gladstone was a religious man, deeply possessed of the 
spirit of that experimental religion which has been for long a 
recognised heritage of the English-speaking race: he was a 
man personally religious, and he was a political leader among 
a people who, if not always personally religious, yet publicly 
recognise and value religious-mindedness. Yet, though Mr 
Gladstone may be thus described as a religious man aspiring 
to lead a religious people, it must be acknowledged that as a 
whole the people did not trust him. They knew him, they 
admired him, they recognised the magic of his voice, they 
hung upon his lips, they cheered him to the echo, but they 
did not trust him as they trusted men who were as far his 
inferiors in gifts as they were in moral fervour. This may be 
called the paradox of Mr Gladstone’s life; and it cannot fail 
to awaken many questions, if it does not present an almost 
insoluble problem. 

One answer may be given. The great British public 
admire genius, but they do not trust it. The very posses- 
sion of that versatile power which can throw off dazzling 
images, and make familiar subjects coruscate with new light, 
the flexible ability which makes a man now an enthusiastic 
politician, now Homeric student, now an ardent controver- 
sialist, now a grave theologian, now a critic of recent novels, 
is too rapid in its movements to secure the confidence of the 
people: feats of legerdemain amuse us, but we do not feel 
drawn to trust the conjurer. Genius, moreover, is always 
dangerous: respectable dulness is safe, and safety is more 
important than the chance of success. Both the parliamentary 
leaders of the time were men of genius, but in their heart of 
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hearts the British public trusted neither: they trusted W. H. 
Smith more than they trusted Disraeli, and for a like reason 
they did not trust Mr Gladstone. Both were wizards, and 
crowds went to their shows, but when it came to confidence, 
the people never felt sure of a man when they “ did not know 
where to have him.” Mr Gladstone was a genius: he was a 
problem in 1860, and he continued a problem to the end of 
his days. This is one fact, and another is that England never 
has given her whole and unreserved confidence to any man of 
genius. The latent thought is that genius lacks ballast ; or is 
the distrust of genius due to the fear of what genius may do, 
because of what genius has done in other lands? Is it the 
instinct which desires to safeguard public liberties which causes 
the distrust of every genius who aspires to lead? Perhaps it 
was well that Nelson fell at Trafalgar: had he survived, and 
had he consecrated his gifts to his country’s politics, he might 
have won the suspicion of the English instead of their tears. 

Nevertheless, there will be hundreds who, reading Mr 
Gladstone’s life and discovering for the first time how pro- 
foundly his whole character and conduct were directed by 
religious conviction, will be disposed to reproach themselves, 
not because they differed from his policy, but because they 
harboured a distrust of his personal motives which was un- 
worthy of themselves and unjust to their illustrious fellow- 
countryman. 

But even if this idiosyncrasy of the British public be a fact, 
it does not fully account for the distrust of which we have 
spoken. We must seek for some other or additional reason. 

Mr Gladstone’s character has been called a Problem, and, 
according to one reviewer, the problem remains a problem 
even after all that Mr Morley has written. But is the problem 
so difficult of solution ? 

The problem, I suppose, would present itself to the mind 
of the man in the street somewhat in this fashion. “ Here is a 
man who, from all accounts, is a good man, religious, devout, 
replete with moral earnestness, yet how is it that he seems 
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shifty, evasive,—displaying at times startling contradictions 
between word and action,—condescending to what appear to 
us to be perilous approaches to unworthy quibbling? We are 
compelled to admire him, but his inexplicable inconsistencies 
forbid us to trust him.” In writing thus I am only putting 
into words the thoughts which often floated through the minds 
of Englishmen when he was alive. Alongside the problem as 
it presented itself to many an average Englishman, let me 
place another sketch—not, indeed, of Mr Gladstone: this I 
should not presume to do, but of some other statesman who 
might or might not possess characteristics and qualities re- 
sembling Mr Gladstone’s. 

Given a man of a naturally timid and reverent soul, who 
was brought up under influences which tended to deepen that 
reverence and to increase that timidity into a profound 
religious awe; given, at the same time, a versatile, quick, and 
omnivorous mind,—endowed with an extraordinary power of 
rapid assimilation, but not with that strenuous necessity to 
probe to final foundation principles,—with an imagination large 
enough and character noble enough to come readily under the 
dominion of ideals,—a mind, therefore, rejoicing in knowing 
much and many things, delighting in wide intellectual excur- 
sions, apt at appropriating fresh aspects of old matters ; yet, 
from a native irresolution, intensified by a strong moral dread 
of making a mistake, bewildered by the ample materials for 
argument which his own affluent genius could array on 
both sides of any difficult question. Suppose that this man, 
being neither a philosopher with a few readily applied and 
strongly held principles, nor a more practical but perhaps less 
scrupulous man of action, who decides strongly and quickly 
without much laboured or anxious thought, has his lot cast 
amid public affairs in which rapid decisions are necessary. 
Can we not see that a man so constituted would often 
procrastinate with questions till the very moment when 
urgency demanded a Yes or a No? Can we not realise that 
such a man might often hesitate till the knock of necessity was 
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heard at the door? Can we not carry our thoughts further ? 
The decisions arrived at under such conditions are charged with 
hesitations ; they are decisions extorted by urgency, not reached 
through the happy sequences of strictly convinced thought : 
in such a case the sudden irruption of a new aspect of the 
question, the application to it of some unrealised moral prin- 
ciple, the connection with it of hitherto unconsidered circum- 
stances, or its relation to other matters of equal urgency, might 
cause a mental revolution, and prompt to a change of course ; 
hence the appearance of inconsistency which is not the 
inconsistency of dishonour, but of a high conscientious- 
ness. Equally such a nature, when once and_ finally 
committed irrevocably to some decision which involved 
a definite line of policy, would not only marshal with 
rich imagination all the ample material of argument in 
favour of the policy chosen, but would be certain also to 
summon to its aid every moral consideration which could 
justify to his own conscience the decision which had been 
made. Here we should have a man, so anxious to be right 
that he would procrastinate decision, so anxious to be right 
that he could not ardently advocate any course on which his 
own moral approval did not shine, earnest to use life nobly, 
anxious to act in harmony with his own deepest moral and 
religious ideas, distrusting his own judgment, desiring ardently 
the support of other minds, capable of seeing as few others 
could how much might be said on both sides of a question, 
compelled to judge rapidly when he would fain have judged 
leisurely, yet deprived of the mental quality which was 
necessary to give him full confidence in his own judgment,— 
would it be wonderful that such a man should, because of 
his very gifts of conscience and mind, place himself in positions 
or follow courses of action which would bewilder supporters 
and opponents? Would it be wonderful that his speeches 
should be full of cautionary phrases and parentheses of 
reservation? These were the natural reflections of his own 
recognition of what might be said on the other side. They 
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would not be meant to deceive ; they would be the reserva- 
tions which his own honesty of thought would require. If 
it be said that this analysis exposes the weakness of our 
imaginary statesman, be it so. What man is not weak? 
Who has not some alloy mingled with his gold? But call 
it weakness or what we please—and it may be so reckoned 
on the field of politics, yet under other aspects it may be 
regarded as strength,—surely the hesitations which are due 
to a timidity born of reverence, or to the capacity of seeing 
more sides of a question than one, are not dishonourable: they 
may be even virtuous; and they are certainly more creditable 
to a man’s character than are the crude certitudes and vulgar 
assurance of those who act without thought and without 
conscience. 

It is difficult to speak too highly of Mr Morley’s work. 
He has had to deal with an enormous mass of materials; he 
has had to steer his way through the story of many difficult 
and vexed questions ; his cargo has been large, and the straits 
through which he had to pass were narrow and dangerous; he 
was known to have strong convictions on many questions, and 
yet he was expected to produce a work which should not be 
partisan; he had to chronicle the life of a great man with 
whose political aims he profoundly sympathised, but whose 
deep convictions on other matters he could hardly be expected 
to share; he had to put a check upon his political sympathies, 
lest the biography should become panegyric; and he had to 
give due prominence to those earnest religious beliefs of Mr 
Gladstone with which, as he himself tells us, he did not feel 
himself competent to deal. Out of the chaos of overwhelming 
materials Mr Morley has produced order, and the story which 
he has to tell carries us on without any sense of confusion, and 
with the intellectual comfort which is the highest tribute a 
reader can pay to a writer. He has—-except perhaps in the 
last volume, where subjects come into notice which still arouse 
acute feelings—treated his subject with a dignified impartiality, 
and he has everywhere shown, even on disputed questions, that 
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courtesy of tone which disarms hostility. And on the anxious 
and important subjects which he has touched with a self-distrust- 
ing hand, he has displayed a ready and sympathetic appreciation, 
a just discrimination, a spirit of such kindly reverence towards 
the dominant Christian convictions of Mr Gladstone’s life, 
as cannot fail to command the grateful recognition of all 
religious minds. On this last matter I cannot conceal my 
admiration. No subjects need such delicate handling as 
religious subjects, and no aspect of them such appreciative 
delicacy as those which touch the inmost recesses of the soul 
and throb with the pulsations of personal experiences; and 
yet on these experiences Mr Morley lifts the veil with as 
worshipful a regard for his great chief as though he were 
the priest of the shrine whose treasures he guarded with 
gladness and displayed with reverent delight. And when 
the last treasure has been shown, and the guardian lets fall 
the veil with pious and regretful hand, he presses upon us 
one memorial relic to treasure, as he cites Mr Giadstone’s 
noble words: “Be inspired with the belief that life is a 
great and noble calling: not a mean and grovelling thing 
that we are to shuffle through as we can, but an elevated 
and lofty destiny.” May I add another? When I read the 
story of the careful self-vigilance with which Mr Gladstone 
watched over the movements and development of the inward 
life, I see whence he derived the inspiration to believe in life 
as a great and noble calling, and I am tempted to recall for 
our own generation the lesson of ancient wisdom which this 
great biography so vividly illustrates: “‘ Keep thy heart with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 


W. B. RIPON, 
Tar Patace, Ripon. 
Vox. II.—No. 3. 34 
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MR MYERS’S THEORY OF “THE 
SUBLIMINAL SELF.” 


ANDREW LANG. 


Ir is my wish to try to elucidate, but not to uphold, Mr 
Myers’s theory of the “Subliminal Self.” For this end I 
may perhaps be allowed to canvass Professor Stout’s review of 
Human Personality in the Hibbert Journal for October 19038. 
From Mr Stout we obtain a clear statement of the objections 
which occur to a distinguished psychologist, lacking, appar- 
ently, personal acquaintance with the “supernormal” or 
“psychical” alleged phenomena which Mr Myers attempts 
to colligate and explain. My own position is between Mr 
Myers’s and that of his critic. I have some personal know- 
ledge of the alleged phenomena, and my sole desire is that 
they should receive the scientific investigation to which Mr 
Stout thinks that they have a claim. And I am convinced 
beyond doubt that there are the seeds of fire in the smoke 
of testimonies. 

To be plain, Mr Myers believed in, and, like Malvolio, 
“thought nobly of the soul.” He owns that his theory is 
like what a Chaldean shepherd may have evolved in 
astronomy, or a monk in alchemy. He calls his psychology 
“ paleolithic,” taking the view of paleolithic man’s ideas 
which has the support of M. Salomon Reinach as against 
M. Gabriel de Mortillet. In Mr E. B. Tylor’s sense of the 
word, Mr Myers was an “animistic” thinker. He seems 
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psychology ” (which Mr M‘Dougall says he did not do’), and 
he explained, by ordinary modern psychological theories, all 
phenomena which he thought that they could cover. But 
he believed in many “supernormal” phenomena which they 
do not cover, and explained them by the soul or spirit, as, at 
least, neolithic man did. By a strange error of judgment, 
Mr Myers usually styled the soul “the Subliminal Self.” 
Hence, as we shall see, arose much confusion among his 
critics, for which he himself is mainly responsible. However, 
his theory was, among other things, an attempt to show 
“a continuity,” as Mr Stout correctly puts it, “ between what 
are called ‘psychical’ phenomena and the normal course of 
nature recognised as such by common sense and science.” 

Mr Myers did try to show that these supernormal experi- 
ences were not so discontinuous as they seem with the 
normal course of nature, as recognised by science and 
common sense. Perhaps he erred, for between normal and 
supernormal there must be, one would think, a gap of 
some sort, in the nature of things; nay, if 1 understand 
Mr Myers aright, this was, at bottom, his own opinion. 
There is clearly a discontinuity, a gap not easy for Mr 
Myers to bridge over. For it must be remarked that, ab 
initio, he states his belief in his collection of alleged super- 
normal facts, and in a corresponding faculty, “ beyond such as 
the life of earth, as they” (a school of psychologists) “‘ conceive 
it, could foster, or an earthly environment supply.” * 

As to the meaning of “subliminal,” Mr Myers says it 
applies to “thoughts, feelings, etc. lying beneath the ordinary 
threshold” (or “beyond the ordinary margin”) “of conscious- 
ee I have extended the application of the term to 
feeling, thought, or faculty, which is kept thus submerged, 
not by its own weakness, but by the” (normal) “ constitution 
of man’s personality” (vol. i. p. xi.). Mr Myers, it is essential 
to understand, holds that each human personality varies in 


1 Mind, p. 520, October 1903. 
2 Human Personality, vol. i. p. 11. 
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regard to its relations with the “Subliminal Self”—using 
that term in his extended sense of it. Most men have, as it 
were, no conscious dealings with this hypothetical Self; 
others, in greatly varying degrees, are more or less, but no 
mortal is entirely, amenable to its influence. Here we know 
in part, we see as in a glass darkly, “a fragment of a larger 
Self.” To that Self, of course, even the things hidden in our 
ordinary subconsciousness are known. As a fact, we are 
beginning, thanks to Mr Galton, to understand that each 
of us differs, psychologically, from all others to an extra- 
ordinary extent. Mr Myers adds (and here Mr Stout, in 
part, seems to agree with him), “The conscious self of each 
of us does not comprise the whole of the consciousness or 
of the faculty within us” (vol. ii. p. 12). Now Mr Stout also 
recognises ‘subconscious or unconscious mental states and 
processes.” These, however, are, he says, only “the results 
of mental traces or dispositions formed in the course of the 
conscious experience of the ordinary self,” and their whole 
material is “developed from experience through . . . . relation 
to earthly environment.” The subconscious faculty recognised 
by Mr Stout he illustrates by the process of seeking to recall a 
forgotten name or word. We lose it, we try to fish it up, but 
our success depends on “conditions” (physical, I presume) 
“connected with the trace or disposition formed in the course 
of previous conscious experience in which the name occurred.” 
We give up hunting for the lost nae, the usual conditions 
then reorganise themselves on their old lines (I suppose), or 
“association” intervenes, and the lost name pops into our 
consciousness. 

Now if Mr Myers attributed this ordinary recovery of the 
lost name to the action of the Subliminal Self which also 
performs or brings out ‘“supernormal psychical phenomena,” 
I should think him in all probability mistaken. But does 
he? I suppose that, if asked, he would have said, “The 
thought of the lost name, ‘owing, as Mr Stout says, ‘to 
conditions [unknown] connected with traces formed in the 
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course of previous conscious experience,’ has become too weak 
to rise into direct notice. In this sense—the usual sense of 
the word ‘subliminal’—the thought of the lost name is 
‘subliminal.’ But in my extended application of the word 
‘subliminal’ to a profounder faculty (as defined in my vol. i. 
p. xxi.), the recovery of the lost word is not due to subliminal 
agency.” 

If this correctly states Mr Myers’s opinion, his essential 
error, as I reckon it, is obvious. He uses the already accepted 
word “subliminal” in two senses at least, one of them a new 
sense invented by himself. Now it means Mr Stout’s “sub- 
liminal” or ‘‘subconscious” (limited); again it means the 
faculty (unlimited), not recognised by Mr Stout, but recog- 
nised by Hegel, the supernal faculty which produces super- 
normal experiences. If I am not mistaken, most of Mr 
Stout’s objections rest on a very natural failure to understand 
that Mr Myers uses the term “Subliminal Self” in two 
distinct senses. ach and all of our experiences of sense exist, 
while we live, most of them lost in the dark abysm of the 
Subliminal Self as known to orthodox psychologists. This 
“Self,” for the sake of clearness, I shall call “ Subliminal Self 
I.” But the supernal faculty believed in by Mr Myers is only 
so far akin to the “common or garden” Subliminal Self of 
orthodox psychologists, that it also is, as a rule, “below 
the threshold,” or “subliminal.” I shall style Mr Myers’s 
supernal faculty “Subliminal Self II.” The contents of 
Subliminal Self I. are submerged, Mr Myers says, because, 
as a rule, they are “too weak to rise into direct notice.” 
The intuitions of the supernal faculty (Subliminal Self IT.) 
are submerged, usually, “not by its own weakness, but by 
the constitution of man’s personality ” (vol. i. p. 21). 

Mr Myers is responsible for a world of misunderstanding ; 
he deliberately gave to a supposed supernal faculty (no new 

1 Cf. vol. i. p. xxi. 

2 The very word “Self” is a metaphor, and a mere metaphysical counter 
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idea) the name which orthodox psychology reserves for a 
kind of mental lumber-room of things lost like the wits of 
Orlando. If Mr Myers had boldly talked of Ais Subliminal 
Self (II.) as “the supernal self,” or “the soul,” or “the 
X-self,” there would have been no confusion. But there 
would have been much less seeming continuity between the 
ideas of science and common sense, and the phenomena 
accepted by Mr Myers. 

As to the subliminal of “ordinary psychology,” Mr Stout 
speaks for himself: “My conscious processes constantly set 
in operation processes beneath the threshold of consciousness, 
which in their turn give rise to new developments of conscious 
process. My conscious activity . . .. always makes appeal, 
so to speak, to something else.” T'o what else? My con- 
scious activity, in writing this article, certainly does not make 
conscious appeal to the material processes and structure of 
my brain (about which I am ignorant), nor does Mr Stout 
consciously appeal to neura, and grey matter, and so forth. 
To what, I repeat—to what “something else”—does his 
conscious activity appeal? Say that he wants (as I once 
did) to find an hypothesis capable of colligating the recorded 
facts, a very odd collection, of the Persian feast of the Sacea. 
Why, the puzzle ran, was a condemned criminal treated and 
clothed like a king for five days, and turned loose in the 
royal harem, and then whipped and hanged? If Mr Stout 
had wished to unravel this riddle, to what “something else” 
would he appeal? To “processes,” I presume. 

My conscious activity did not appeal to anything but 
familiar facts and analogies well known to me, and present 
to my conscious memory, and they served my turn. Mr 
Stout says, “In general, we take an utterly false view of 
mental construction when we regard it as a mere putting 
together of data already present to consciousness, analogous 
to the putting together of the parts of a puzzle spread out 
on the table before us.” Mr M‘Dougall also writes, “‘ Myers, 
in fact, laboured under the not uncommon conception that 
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the ordinary idea or percept of the ordinary man is con- 
structed from discrete psychical elements by a series of 
voluntary efforts, much as one might construct a mosaic or 
paint a picture, and this unfortunate error, which Myers 
might perhaps have avoided if he had devoted a part of his 
energies to the study of ‘ordinary psychology,’ is the prin- 
cipal ground for the assumed connection between the ‘Sub- 
liminal Self’ and genius, sleep, and sensory automatisms.” 
Here I conceive Mr M‘Dougall to make the same error as 
Mr Stout. Mr Myers did devote his energies to “ ordinary 
psychology,” and he took the ordinary psychological view of 
the ordinary psychological processes of the ordinary man. 
How this escaped his critics I cannot imagine. 

On this point of the psychology of the ordinary man, I 
must make a distinction. As Mr M‘Dougall and Mr Stout 
must know all about these things, I presume that, as they 
tell me, I do not solve a problem by consciously piecing 
conscious ideas into a mosaic. ‘True, I am conscious that 
this is my vulgar way of working. But Mr Stout goes 
further, and writes, “The ordinary man, no less than the man 
of genius, may find that what, relatively to him, are original 
ideas develop while his thoughts are occupied with discon- 
nected topics, or even while he is asleep.” Speaking for the 
ordinary man, I find nothing of the sort. I accept the 
scientific averment that the thing occurs,’ but not Mr Stout’s 
averment that the ordinary man is conscious of such a start- 
ling experience as the emergence of the solution of a problem 
that he has temporarily abandoned, when he is thinking 
consciously of a totally different matter. If it be so, I can 
imagine a very easy explanation of the mystery of this 
experience. But, as an ordinary man, I have no such con- 
scious experience. However, Mr Stout argues that, by virtue 
of the unconscious workings of his “something else,” even an 
ordinary man may develop, for him, original ideas. 


1 Professor William James, if I understand him, denies it. Cf. Principles 
of Psychology, vol. i. pp. 163-166 (1890). So do I, as far as my experience goes. 
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So does Mr Myers argue (though Mr M‘Dougall and Mr 
Stout fail to record the fact) in the cases of men of genius— 
and of ordinary men. Genius, Mr Myers says, is “a power of 
appropriating the results of subliminal mentation, . . . . ideas 
which he has not consciously originated,” which “rush up from 
the subliminal self.” This ought to satisfy Mr Stout, who 
grants, even to the ordinary man, the development of original 
ideas while his (conscious) thoughts are occupied with other 
ideas. The ordinary man’s “subliminal processes,” says Mr 
Stout, supply him with original ideas. Mr Myers, though Mr 
Stout does not say so, is quite at one with him about “the 
ordinary man.” Mr Myers writes, “I do not mean to imply 
that such” (subliminal) “mentation is zpso facto superior to 
supraliminal.”' The ordinary man according to his ordi- 
nary nature produces ordinary subliminal mentation, says Mr 
Myers, if he produces any at all: for one I don’t. 

Mr Myers, though Mr Stout does not refer to the fact, 
has replied, in his way, to this argument about ordinary men, 
among whom he includes Haydon and Voltaire. He places 
their ordinary subliminal mentation in “the same psychological 
class” as that of Shakespeare, or of “genius genuine.”* 
Haydon and Voltaire, as much as Shakespeare or Wellington, 
enjoyed, says Mr Myers, “the same inward process... . 
which draws into immediate cognisance some workings or 
elements of the hidden self.” “The so-called inspiration may 
in itself be trivial or worthless.”* There are subliminal (I.) 
uprushes, and subliminal (II.) uprushes: I/ y a fagot et fagot. 

Men, as I understand Mr Myers, are variously constituted 
as to their relations with the Subliminal Self (II.). Men 
are “thinking reeds,” as Pascal says;* on some of which 
the wind of the spirit produces no effect at all (as in my case, 
and, I fancy, in that of most ordinary men), or, on other 


1 Vol. i. p. 71. 2 Vol. i. p. 75. 8 Val. ip. 77. 
4 « Man is a shaken reed in which the Soul 
That wind doth ever rustle and repine.” 
Omar KuayyAm. 
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ordinary men, it produces just effect enough to make Voltaire 
feel “devoured by his genius”—and say so—when writing his 
Catilina (not a good play); or, again, it may find an ordinary 
man so far amenable that it can show Haydon, “in a flash,” a 
picture which may have been excellent (in the flash), but 
which Haydon’s skill could not transfer to canvas. On the 
other hand, the Subliminal Self (II.) may find a man so 
happily constituted that he can not only feel the glow, like 
Voltaire, and see the picture by flash-light, like Haydon, but 
execute what has been “revealed” to him, what he has heard, 
perhaps, and display it to all the ages, with the success of 
Shakespeare or Aischylus or the Duke of Wellington. 

If I understand Mr Myers, then, in regard to this certainly 
obscure point of original yet unconscious thinking, his Sub- 
liminal Self (II.) is successfully active in men of genius, 
unsuccessfully active in ordinary men. And here I am pre- 
sumptuous enough to doubt the logic of a Professor of Logic 
in my own University of St Andrews ! 

Mr Stout, overlooking (as it seems to me) Mr Myers’s full 
exposure of his own views about the Subliminal Self (II. and I.) 
and the ordinary man, writes, “I have already urged that all 
mental construction as well as all mental reproduction essenti- 
ally involves the co-operation of processes which go on below 
the threshold of consciousness, and also that processes may 
develop themselves when the conscious activity which initiates 
them is discontinued.” I must add—to complete Mr Stout's 
theory—* when the conscious activity is consciously occupied 
with some alien topic.” Cvest la le miracle! Mr Stout goes 
on, “ There is in this no distinctive characteristic of genius ”— 
Mr Myers has said precisely the same thing—“ and, so far as I 
can see, no indication of the presence and operation of the 
Subliminal Self” (II.). Mr Myers thinks there is, in cases of 
genius, and only in these. Mr Stout continues, ‘ Otherwise I 
should have regarded this article of mine as dictated by my 
tutelary genius” (Subliminal Self II.) “co-operating in an 
argument against his own existence.” 
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This is exciting! We are to understand, I conceive, that, 
in doing his review, Mr Stout was aided by original thoughts, 
not consciously originated and pieced together (as in my 
vulgar method), but blazing across the track of his conscious 
thoughts, when they were busy with totally different topics. 
By a beautiful case of telepathy, Mr Stout’s Subliminal Self 
(I.) furnished him with almost exactly the same original but 
erroneous ideas as those which the Subliminal Self (I.) of 
Mr M‘Dougall supplied to him, while doing his review of 
Mr Myers’s book in Mind ! 

But Mr Stout may say, “I mean nothing of the kind. I 
had no such conscious experiences, in this affair, as you credit 
me with. I mean that I was not conscious of the processes 
of my material brain, when I wrote my review.” But if Mr 
Stout means that, he means, if I may say so without dis- 
courtesy, nothing to the point. We never are conscious of 
the physical processes of the brain which accompany thought. 
We are not at present arguing about these physical processes, 
as such, but about the thinking, hard and original, which is 
said to go on, unperceived, under and with the simultaneous 
physical processes of the brain which are accompanying our 
conscious thoughts on other topics, and then to come across 
these thoughts like a flash. 

Once more I must hesitate about the coherence of Mr 
Stout’s logic. He goes on, “The mental constructions re- 
quired to constitute cogent evidence of the intervention of 
the Subliminal Self must have other characteristics peculiar 
to themselves. They must present a discontinuity, otherwise 
inexplicable, with the previous mental life of the person in 
whose consciousness they arise. But the facts point in the 
opposite direction. The achievements of genius are through 
and through conditioned by the circumstances, the social 
environment, and the education of the individual, together 
with his special interests and propensities... . . Shakespeare 
in the age of Pericles would not have written such a play as 
Hamlet.” Now mark, Mr Stout has hitherto insisted on being 
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given proof of “the continuity between what are called 
‘psychical’ phenomena and the normal course of nature.” But 
now, changing his ground, he asks for proof of discontinuity 
(attesting the interference of Subliminal Self II.) between the 
works of a man of genius and his “previous mental life,” his 
“circumstances, social environment, and education, together 
with his special interests and propensities.” 

Mr Stout has reversed his logical attitude. None the less, 
he finds Mr Myers meeting him on his changed ground, but of 
Mr Myers in that place he takes no notice, any more than 
in the matter of “the ordinary man.” Mr Myers presents 
examples of genius utterly discontinuous with the circum- 
stances (such as age), the education, and the social environ- 
ment of certain persons, “arithmetical prodigies ” or “ calculat- 


1 Here it may be said that my argument is unfair; that Mr Stout really 
asks from Mr Myers proof of continuity in one set of affairs, and of discontinuity 
in quite another set of affairs, Let us see. The first request is that Mr Myers 
shall exhibit continuity (or rather his promise to do so is accepted) “ between 
what are called ‘psychical’ phenomena and the normal course of nature, 
recognised as such by common sense and science” (Hibbert Journal, vol. ii. 
No. 1, p. 45). 

Now Mr Myers regards genius as a “psychical” phenomenon, Next 
(Hibbert Journal, ut supra, p. 52) Mr Stout says that Mr Myers, to prove his 
point (the intervention, in genius, of Subliminal Self II.), must exhibit products 
of genius presenting “a discontinuity otherwise inexplicable with the previous 
mental life of the person in whose consciousness they arise... .. The 
achievements of genius are through and through canditioned by the circum- 
stances, the social environment, and the education of the individual, together 
with his special interests and propensities.” 

My argument is (1) that Mr Stout here changes his ground, and asks for 
what is discontinuous with “the normal course of nature.” It is not in “the 
normal course of nature,” is it, that a man should produce work discontinuous 
with his previous mental life, his education, and so on? But Mr Stout now 
asks for nothing less, Next, I maintain that Mr Myers gives him what he 
asks for in the cases of Shakespeare and Jeanne d’Arc. True, even their 
performances may not be out of continuity with their “previous mental life,” 
but that life included what Mr Myers calls “the Subliminal Self” (II.), what 
we call genius, the miracle-working faculty. The career of Jeanne was really 
discontinuous with her “ previous mental life’””—her own conscious life before 
her thirteenth year, when Mr Myers’s Subliminal Self II. came into her 
experience. Discontinuous with her previous mental life were her veridical 
visions and voices. But as soon as Mr Myers reaches that point, his critic 
does not follow him, as usual. 
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ing boys.”' This appears to me the best passage in Mr 
Myers’s book. To me Mr Myers seems here to give Mr 
Stout examples of the very discontinuity which Mr Stout 
now demands. Need I add that the amazing discontinuity 
between Shakespeare’s products and his social environment, 
circumstances, and education led Mr Bright to say that “any- 
one who believes that William Shakspere (sic) of Stratford-on- 
Avon wrote Hamlet and Lear is a fool.” Mr J. E. Whittier, 
one of America’s greatest poets, said, “I am quite sure the 
man Shakspere (sic) did not write the wonderful plays.” Mr 
Gladstone (on a post-card) wrote that the discussion of the 
Baconian theory was “perfectly serious”!* It was the 
discontinuity between Shakespeare’s education and circum- 
stances that produced this amusing scepticism in the minds 
of Mr Bright and Mr Whittier, also of Mr Ignatius Donnelly 
and Miss Delia Bacon. Mr Stout has here got the discon- 
tinuity which he, not quite consistently, demands. I explain 
it by the genius of “the man Shakspere,” and Mr Myers 
explains the genius by the Subliminal Self (II.). 

I need hardly add that the career of Jeanne d’Arc is wholly 
discontinuous with the social environment of a hard-working 
peasant girl of seventeen, with her education (“I know not A 
from B”) and with her propensities (“I would rather be at home, 
sewing by my mother’s side”). For five years she resisted 
her “subliminal” (II.) monitors, and remained in Domremy, 
so much did her natural propensities conflict with her genius. 

As to the argument that, in the age of Pericles, the man 
Shakspere “‘ would not have written such a play as Hamlet,” 
I reply that he would! He would have written The 
Eumenides, or something better, on the same central problem, 
the problem of Hamlet. Mr Stout has here the “discon- 
tinuity” which he now demands, but Mr Myers gives him 
more. He shows genius shading off into the so-called 
“psychical” phenomena, which made Sir John Herschel 


1 Vol. i. pp. 79-86. 
2 Mr Stronach in The Pall Mall Magazine, January 1904, p. 136. 
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recognise, in his own experience, “an intelligence working 
within our own organisation distinct from that of our own 
personality.” So Herschel wrote." Mr Myers continues to 
show genius shading off into “supernormal phenomena,” as 
in Socrates and Jeanne d’Arc. But he might have added 
to his list Goethe, Hawthorne, Nelson, Shelley, Dickens, 
Thackeray, perhaps Scott, George Wishart, Dr Donne, and 
many others.” Now, just when Mr Myers reaches this point, 
essential to his thesis, Mr Stout declines to go into the matter. 
He has “ no claim to speak as an expert about the evidence” 
for these supernormal phenomena. He is not convinced, and 
he states his objections to the testimony. To his objections 
I shall return, merely remarking here that Mr Myers’s case, 
in the matter of genius, has, to my thinking, been evaded 
rather than met and crushed by Mr Stout. The reader must 
decide for himself. 

Of Mr Myers’s theory concerning the relations of the 
Subliminal Self to sleep, and of Mr Stout’s criticism, little 
need be said. Mr Stout is still misled by Mr Myers’s odd 
indiscretion in giving the term “Subliminal Self” to two 
entirely distinct conceptions. As in the case of “the ordinary 
man,” our Professor gravely gives all the orthodox psycho- 
logical explanations of the ordinary phenomena of ordinary 
sleep, and even of such less ordinary experiences as the 
solution of a puzzling problem in a dream. He utters this 
wisdom as if it would have been novel to Mr Myers. But 
Mr Myers had “ devoted his energies to the study of ordinary 
psychology,” despite Mr M‘Dougall, and he shows that he 
had. Sir Walter Scott had advanced the “ordinary” theory 
long ago, in a note to The Antiquary, and Mr Myers has 
given precisely the same sort of explanations as are given by 
Sir Walter, Professor Romaine Newbold, and Mr Stout.’ 


1 Vol. i. pp. 87, 88. 
2 I do not give the details as the evidence is of varying value: the 

remark is illustrative, not evidential. 

3 Vol. i. pp. 124-135. 
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Somehow Mr Stout has not perceived, or at least he does 
not enable his readers to perceive, that he is “ preaching to a 
converted character,” as the French say. On arriving at a 
dream about an Assyrian priest who solved for Professor 
Hilprecht a puzzle in the reading of a broken cylinder in 
cuneiform, Mr Myers says, “We here seem to have reached 
the utmost intensity of sleep-faculty within the limits of our 
ordinary spectrum.”* So far, Mr Myers has been dealing with 
Subliminal Self 1., with the term as understood by orthodox 
psychologists. Thence he goes on to the supernormal faculties 
of Subliminal Self II., as displayed in sleep, and he is now 
using the phrase “subliminal” as injudiciously “extended ” 
by himself. He has shown what our “ordinary” faculty 
can do in sleep, and it can do so much which would once 
have been held “supernatural,” that he thinks it relatively a 
short step from these performances of our ordinary self to 
what, in his opinion, our extraordinary self (Subliminal Self 
II.) can do, according to the evidence which he produces. 

As usual, Mr Stout turns away from the evidence, and 
writes, “Such phenomena may or may not really be found, 
and they may or may not involve the agency of the Sub- 
liminal Self” (II.). ‘“ But these questions are irrelevant when 
what we have to determine is whether the agency of the 
Subliminal Self” (1I.) “is implied in ordinarily admitted 
facts concerning dream-consciousness.” Mr Myers, as to 
these “ordinarily admitted facts,” is, as I understand him, in 
perfect accord with Mr Stout. “Thus far the sleep faculties 
. . . . have belonged to the same class as the normal faculties 
of waking life,’ writes Mr Myers.* If he had not believed 
in supernormal experiences, Mr Myers would never have 
needed or invented Subliminal Self II. He would have held 
exactly the same set of psychological opinions, right or wrong, 
as his critics, and would have confined his airiest flights to 
the realm of Subliminal Self I. He simply wants Subliminal 
Self II. as a provisional explanation of experiences super- 

1 Vol. i. p. 134. 2 Vol. i. p. 135. 
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normal, and Mr Stout says “we need not here concern 
ourselves with the testimony adduced by Mr Myers.” 

Here is a crucial example of Mr Stout’s failure to com- 
prehend Mr Myers—that is, if I understand my author. In 
ordinary dreams, writes Mr Stout, “the Subliminal Self is 
supposed to manifest itself spontaneously.” Mr Stout means 
Subliminal Self IIT. But Mr Myers has made it absolutely 
clear (to me) that, in ordinary dreams, he recognises no more 
than Subliminal Self I., “sleep faculty within the limits of 
our ordinary spectrum.” He then advances to dreams not 
ordinary, but (if truly recorded) supernormal, and there 
Subliminal Self II. comes in. There we pass beyond “the 
ordinary spectrum.” 

I cannot discuss Mr Myers’s views of hypnotism, and 
Mr Stout’s reply, for lack of space and knowledge. It seems 
to me very probable that Subliminal Self II. is not needed, 
as Mr Myers thought, even in extraordinary cases of cures 
under hypnotism. This Mr Stout argues, I think, success- 
fully. But Subliminal Self II. is needed (or at least would 
come in very handy) in explaining cases of hypnosis “tele- 
pathically produced from a distance,” and in “recognitive 
telesthesia” and “travelling clairvoyance” under hypnotism, 
about which Mr Stout says nothing. 

I entirely agree with Mr Stout when he concludes that 
Mr Myers’s “apparent unification is verbal merely.” Mr 
Myers cannot make ordinary psychological phenomena con- 
tinuous with supernormal psychical phenomena by using the 
phrase “Subliminal Self” in two distinct senses, one com- 
monly accepted, one novel, and of different significance. He 
has but succeeded in showing analogies between the works of 
recognised “subliminal processes” and the marvels of Sub- 
liminal Self IT.* 


1 For example, had Professor Hilprecht not merely dreamed of his 
Assyrian priest, but seen, when awake, such a figure, who revealed the puzzle 
of the cylinder, and had the vision been shared by others, the gap would have 
been nearly bridged. But would Mr Stout have accepted any evidence for 
that phenomenon ? 
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So far, dialectically, Mr Stout is victorious. The attempt 
at establishing “continuity” is a failure. Indeed, Mr Myers 
admits that it breaks down in cases of “ possession,” as when 
«“G. P.’s” discarnate soul occupies Mrs Piper’s body. It 
breaks down all the way: it is a mere playing on words. 
My essay is in part an effort to prove that—shall I say 
subconsciously ‘—Mr Myers himself knew this. His Sub- 
liminal Self IT. is really an hypothesis which, more or less, 
tends to colligate experiences not ordinary, but extraordinary, 
“supernormal” experiences. Les Psychologues attack Mr 
Myers’s theory, and, as far as it palters in a double sense with 
words, I leave it to them. But the value of his book lies, 
not in a premature and fallaciously expressed theory, but in 
its collection of statements of facts—I say “statements of 
facts,” not “facts.” If but a dozen of these statements, say 
of “telesthesia” (perception of events distant beyond any 
conceivable range of hyperesthesia), be truly recorded, we 
are in presence of a fact quite revolutionary in the realm of 
psychological science. Now I am as certain of the occurrence 
of such facts, as I am of the presence of my writing materials : 
I am certain of it on evidence which I can neither dispute 
nor, by any effort of my poor ingenuity, explain away. And 
I have tried my best to explain the occurrences away, by 
theories of fraud, collusion, chance coincidence, and excite- 
ment on the part of myself and others. Whether the Sub- 
liminal Self II. was at work, “or did it happen in some 
other way,” I know not, and care not a pin’s fee. In my 
case it happened, and was instantly recorded—in Greek. 
Knowledge which could not be normally acquired was 
exhibited. 

To Mr Myers’s countless statements of fact, Mr Stout 
gives but two pages, and these are devoted to “a brief 
indication of my own personal attitude.” Mr Stout’s attitude 
is to explain successful and honest experiments in “thought 
transference” by hyperesthesia, which is not an infrequent 
feature of states akin to the hypnotic trance. And _ this 
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explanation is, I think, rendered peculiarly probable by 
Lehmann’s experiments on “unconscious whispering.” 

This explanation takes for granted that the experimenter, 
the “ percipient,” the person who fathoms the thought of the 
other, is “in a state akin to hypnotic trance.” Unluckily my 
personal experience assures me that all the “percipients” 
whom I have dealt with (men and women of the educated 
classes, healthy and robust) are during the experiments in a 
perfectly normal condition. Next, no recognised hyper- 
esthesia can hear “unconscious whispering” when the hearer 
is “standing at some considerable distance, standing, in fact, 
in quite another room,” as Mr Henry Sidgwick justly remarked. 
When discussing experiments in “unconscious whispering,” 
Mr Stout does not refer his readers to Mr Henry Sidgwick’s 
reply to the pamphlet of Messrs Lehmann and Hansen on “un- 
conscious whispering ” (Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, vol. xi. pp. 298-315, 1896-1897). Nor does he 
refer them to Mr F. C. S. Schiller’s review of Dr Lehmann’s 
Aberglauben und Zauberei, in which Dr Lehmann cuts a 
poor but diverting figure (Proceedings S.P.R., xv. p. 487). 
Mr Sidgwick seems to me to tear the argument of Messrs 
Lehmann and Hansen to pieces. Mr Stout may differ from 
me, but I offer his readers the reference to Mr Sidgwick’s reply. 
Moreover, I do not well see how, in a conscious experiment, 
the whisperer can be an unconscious whisperer! How Irish! 
Mr Stout next appeals to “muscle-reading” performances. 
Muscle-reading is barred in the experiments familiar to me. 
There must be no physical contact. His assumed agent, 
hyperesthesia, is “in contiguity with the general system of 
knowledge.” Quite so, but it has no more to do with many 
well-recorded experiments than with the direction of the 
Gulf Stream. As to the dishonesty of honest people “in 
abnormal conditions,” I here confine myself to honest people 
in normal conditions: the abnormality of the conditions has 
to be demonstrated. As to casual “falsification of memory,” 


I entirely agree with Mr Stout. I insist with him on the 
Vox. II.—No. 3. 35 
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necessity of “a very full and precise written record of the 
dream or hallucination, certified by independent witnesses to 
have been made immediately after its occurrence,” and, let me 
add, before its “ fulfilment.” 

I can supply Mr Stout with precisely such a record, with 
every signature and attestation which the law demands, except 
the seals of the witnesses. These they did not think it neces- 
sary to affix. Mr Stout’s only legitimate and scientific loop- 
hole of escape will then be to reply that the percipient and all 
the co-signatories are deliberate liars, and, practically, forgers. 
The circumstances recorded are, for once, mathematically 
incapable of explanation by chance coincidence, involving, as 
they do, a series of numerical figures. But there remains the 
legitimate scientific resource (I do not speak ironically) of 
saying that several people are deliberate forgers and liars. 
This is the weakness of this particular case. To myself (but 
only to myself and a small circle) the evidence is irrefragable, 
from our lifelony knowledge of the percipient. 

But this is no evidence, in my opinion, for Science. An 
isolated moral miracle (which must have involved theft or 
collusion, and the writing of a lie, by a person of exemplary 
character, and a conspiracy to back that person by several 
others of full age and considerable intelligence) is more credible 
than supernormal percipience—to Science. Were the case 
unique in my personal knowledge, I should be disposed to 
agree, and to “cut” a near relation, whom I have known 
since childhood. I am not driven to that! 

But I wish to point out that the general public can never 
in all time be got to understand that, if they have what they 
think a supernormal experience, they must instantly make 
such records as Mr Stout and I want,—disregarding the chance 
of being called liars. The public knows nothing of such pre- 
cautions, or but seldom knows. Last week, a friend of mine, a 
distinguished historical student and writer, told me that his 
mother once asked him, on the day after what she took to 
be a supernormal experience, to write out the facts and exact 
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date. He thought this so foolish that he disobeyed. The 
“fulfilment” expected by the lady came off, the death 
of a near relative in Australia (the news arrived by the 
next mail),—and there was no record! Such is the public; 
not ten thousand men out of our millions know the need of 
records in such cases. Mrs , the percipient (who certainly 
had never heard of psychical research), knew it, but her son 
thought he was wiser. The moral is obvious. We cannot 
expect more than a very few legally adequate records of 
spontaneous ‘‘supernormal” experiences. But psychologists 
can make experiments in induced hallucinations (as in crystal 
gazing), and in “ motor automatisms” (as in “table tilting” 
and the use of the so-called “ divining-rod ”). 

Such experiments ought to yield, at least, new details about 
the accepted processes of unconscious or subconscious pro- 
cesses (Subliminal Self I.), and if any supernormal phenomena 
seemed to occur, the psychologist could make his own record. 
I need not add that the “subjects” (gentlemen and ladies for 
choice) should not be brutalisés by unconcealed contempt and 
distrust, and that the experiments should be made in a con- 
genial and familiar kind of environment. 

But am I not as a vox clamantis in eremo? The coinci- 
dence of historical and anthropological testimony to world-old 
belief in actual supernormal experiences, in all lands, in all 
stages of culture, with Mr Myers’s vast collection of modern 
instances (some not ill recorded), and my own isolated bleat 
of protest as to what I have known, impinge in vain on Science 
and common sense. I do not expect British psychologists to 
try the suggested experiments with the prolonged and patient 
attention which they give to “ordinary psychology.” I expect 
their “ personal attitude” to be that of Mr Stout. 


ANDREW LANG, 
St ANDREws. 
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THE AXIOM OF INFINITY: A NEW 
PRESUPPOSITION OF THOUGHT. 


CASSIUS J. KEYSER, M.A., Pu.D., 


Adjunct Professor of Mathematics, Columbia University, 
in the City of New York, 


It so happened that when the first number of the Hibbert 
Journal appeared, containing an article by Professor Royce 
on the Concept of the Infinite, I had been myself for some 
time meditating on the logical bearings and_ philosophical 


import of that concept, and was actually then engaged in 
marking out the course which it seemed to me a first dis- 
cussion of the matter night best follow. The order and scope 
of his treatment were so like those I had myself decided upon 
that I should naturally have felt a pardonable pride in the 
coincidence, had not this feeling been at the same time quite 
lost in a stronger one, namely, that of the evident superiority 
of his manner to any which I could have hoped to attain. 
Indeed, so patient is his exposition of elements, so rich is it in 
suggestiveness, so intimately and instructively, according to 
his wont, has he connected the most abstruse and recondite 
of doctrines with the most obvious and seemingly trivial of 
things, and so luminous and stimulating is it all, that one 
must admire the ingenuity it betrays, and cannot but wonder 
whether after all there really are in science or philosophy any 
notions too remote and obscure to be rendered intelligible 
even to common sense, if only a sufficiently cunning pen be 


engaged in the service. 
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While his paper is thus replete with inspiring intimations 
of the “glorious depths” and near-lying interests of the 
doctrine treated, and is, in point of clearness and vivid 
portrayal of its central thought, a model beyond the art of 
most, it is not, I believe, equally happy when judged on the 
severer ground of its critico-logical estimates. Even on this 
ground, I do not hesitate, after close examination, to adjudge 
it the merit of general soundness. That, however, it is 
thoroughly sound, completely mailed against every possible 
assault of criticism, is a proposition I am by no means 
prepared to maintain. Quite the contrary, in fact. Nor can 
the defects be counted as trivial. One of them especially, 
which it has in common with other both earlier and later 
discussions of the subject, notably that by Dedekind himself 
and, more recently, that by Mr Bertrand Russell in his 
imposing treatise on The Principles of Mathematics, is of 
the most radical nature, concerning as it does no less a 
question than, I do not say merely that of the validity, but 
that of the possibility, of existence-proofs of the infinite. 

And here I may as well state at once, lest there should be 
some misapprehension in respect to purpose, that the present 
writing is not primarily designed to be a review of Professor 
Royce’s or of other recent discussions of the infinite. Reviewed 
to some extent they will be, but only incidentally, and mainly 
because they have declared themselves, erroneously as I think, 
upon that most fundamental of questions, namely, whether it 
is possible, by aid of the modern concept, to demonstrate the 
eatstence of the infinite. Argument would seem superfluous 
to show the immeasurable import of this problem, whether it 
be viewed solely in its immediate logical bearings, or also 
mediately, through the latter, in its bearings upon philosophy, 
upon theology, and, only more remotely, upon religion itself. 
It is chief among the aims of this essay, to open that problem 
anew, to appeal from the prevailing doctrine concerning it, in 
the hope of securing, if possible, a readjudication of the matter 


which shall be final. 
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This subject of the infinite, how it baffles approach! How 
immediate and how remote it seems, how it abides and yet 
eludes the grasp, how familiar it appears, mingling with the 
elemental simplicities of the heart, continuously weaving itself 
into the intimate texture of common life, and yet how austere 
and immense and majestic, outreaching the sublimest flights 
of the imagination, transcending the stellar depths, immeasur- 
able by the beginningless, endless chain of the ages! Compre- 
hend the infinite! No wonder we hear that none but the 
infinite itself is adequate to that. Du gleichst dem Geist, den 
du begreifst. Be itso. Perhaps, then, we are infinite. If not, 

“¢ Wie’ fass’ ich dich, unendliche Natur?” 

Or is it finally a mere illusion? And is there after all no infinite 
reality to be seized upon? Again, if not, what signifies the 
finite? Is that to be for ever without definition, except as 
reciprocal of that which fails to be? Is the All really enclosed 
in some vast ellipsoid, without a beyond, incircumscriptible, 
devoid alike of tangent plane and outer point? Are we 
eternally condemned to seek therein for the meaning and end 
of processes that refuse to terminate? And is, then, this 
region, too, but a locus of deceptions, “of false alluring 
jugglery”? Is analysis but the victim of hallucination when 
it thinks to detect the existence of realms that underlie and 
overarch and compass about the domain of the countable and 
measurable? And does the spirit, in its deeper musings, in 
its pensive moods, only seem to feel the tremulous touch of 
transfinite waves, of vitalising undulations from beyond the 
farthest shore of the sea of sense ? 

One fact at once is clear, namely, that, whatever ultimate 
justification the hypothesis may find, thought has never 
escaped the necessity of supposing the universe of things to 
be intrinsically somehow cleft asunder into the two Grand 
Divisions, or figured, if you will, under the two fundamental 
complementary all-inclusive Forms, which, from motives more 
or less distinctly felt and also just, as we shall see, though not 
quite justified, have been, from time immemorial, designated 
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as the Finite and the Infinite. And these great terms or 
their verbal equivalents—for concepts in any strict sense 
they have not been—though always vague and shifting, for 
ever promising, but never quite delivering the key to their 
identities into the hand of Definition, have, nevertheless, in 
every principal scene, together played the gravest ré/e in the 
still unfolding drama of speculation. Or, to change the figure, 
they have been as Foci, one of them seemingly near, the other 
apparently remote, neither of them quite itself determinate, 
but the two conjointly serving always to determine the ever- 
varying eccentricity of the orbit of thought; and doubtless 
the vaster lines that serve to bind the differing epochs 
of speculation into a single continuous system can best be 
traced by reference to these august terms as co-ordinate poles 
of interest. 

As a simple historical fact, then, philosophy has indeed, 
with but negligible exception, throughout asswmed the 
existence of both the finite and the infinite. That is one 
thing. Another fact of distinct and equal weight, no matter 
whether or how we may account for it, is that man, in accord 
with the deeper meaning of the Protagorean maxim, has 
always felt himself to have within, or to be somehow, the 
potential measure of all that is. Is it insignificant that this 
faith—for that is what it seems to be—as if an indestructible 
character of the race, as if an invariant defining property of 
the germ plasm itself whence man springs and derives his 
continuity, should have survived every vicissitude of human 
fortune? that it should have been indeed, if not the substance, 
at least the promise, of things hoped for, the evidence, too, 
of things not seen, marking and sustaining metaphysical 
research from the earliest times? And, what is more, the 
spirit of such research, curiosity, I mean, fit companion and 
counterpart of that abiding faith, unlike “experience and 
observation,” has known no bounds, but, on the contrary, 
finding within itself no fatal principle of limitation, it has ever 
disdained the scale of finite things as competent to take its 
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measure, and boldly asserted claim to the entire realm of 
being. 

These questions, however, have been something more than 
fascinating. Perhaps their rise, but not their manifold develop- 
ment, much less their profound significance for life and 
thought, is to be adequately explained on the hypothesis of 
insatiate curiosity alone. It must be granted that their 
presence, especially in the arena of dialectic, has been often 
due simply to their intrinsic magical charm for ‘“summit- 
intellects.” And doubtless the play-instinct, deep-dwelling 
in the constitution of the mind, has often made them serve 
the higher faculties merely as intricate puzzles, to beguile 
the time withal. But, in general, the questions have worn 
a sterner aspect. Philosophy has been not merely allured, 
it has been constrained, to their consideration; constrained 
not only because of their inherence in problems of the con- 
science, especially in that most radical problem of finding 
the simplest system of postulates that shall be at once both 
necessary and sufficient to explain the moral feeling ; but con- 
strained still more powerfully by the insistent demands that 
issue from the religious consciousness. But this is yet not 


all. For man cannot live by these august interests alone. — 


And it is profoundly significant, both as witnessing to the final 
interblending, the fundamental unity, of all the concerns of 
the human spirit, and as revealing the ultimate depth and 
dignity of all its interests, that questions about the infinite 
quite similar to those that claim so illustrious parentage in 
Kthics and Philosophy, admit elsewhere of humbler derivation, 
and readily own to’ the lowliest of origins. Man, indeed, 
merely to live, has had to measure and to count, and this 
homely necessity, fruitful mother of mystery and doubt, 
independently set the problems of the indefinitely small and the 
indefinitely great ; and so it was that needs quite as immediate 
and austere as those of Morals and Religion—I mean the exi- 
gencies of Science, and especially of Mathematics—demanded 
on their own ground, in the very beginnings of exact know- 
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ledge, that the understanding transcend every possible sequence 
of observations, pass the uttermost limit of “experience,” 
which, refine and enlarge it as you may, remains but finite, and 
literally lay hold on infinity itself. 

To this ancient irrevocable demand, thus urged upon the 
reason from every cardinal point of human interest, genius 
has responded as to a challenge from the gods, and I submit 
that the response, the endeavour of the reason actually to sub- 
jugate extra-finite being and compel surrender of its secrets by 
the organon of thought, constitutes the most sublime and 
strenuous and inspiring enterprise of the human intellect in 
every age. 

What of it? Long centuries of gigantic striving, age on 
age of philosophic toil, immeasurable devotion of time and 
energy and genius to a single end, the intellectual conquest of 
transfinite being—what has it all availed? What triumphs 
have been won? I speak, narrowly, of the conquest, and 
demand to know, not whether it has been accomplished—for 
that were a foolish query—but whether, strictly speaking, it has 
been begun. Let not the import of the question be mistaken. 
No answer is sought in terms of such moral or “ spiritual” 
gains as may be incident even to efforts that miss their aim. 
Everyone knows that seeking has compensations of its own, 
which indeed are ofttimes better than any which finding itself 
can give. And it seems sometimes as if the higher life were 
chiefly sustained by unsought gains incident to the unselfish 
pursuit of the unattainable. The circle has not been squared, 
nor the quintic equation solved, nor perpetual motion invented ; 
neither indeed can be; yet it would show but meagre under- 
standing of the ways of truth to men, did one suppose all the 
labour devoted to such problems to have been without reward. 
So, conceivably, it might be with this problem of the infinite. 
It may be granted that, even supposing no solution to be 
attainable, the ceaseless search for one, the unwearied high 
endeavour of the reason through the ages, presents a spectacle 
ennobling to behold, and of which mankind, it may be, could 
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ill afford to be deprived. It may be granted that incidentally 
many insights have been won which, though not solutions, 
have nevertheless permanently enriched the literature of the 
world and are destined to improve its life. It may be granted 
than in every time some doctrine of infinity, some philosophy 
of it, has been at least effective, has helped, that is, for better 
or worse, to fashion the forms of human institutions and to 
determine the course of history. Concerning none of these 
things is there here any question. As to what the question 
precisely is, there need not be the slightest misapprehension. 
The fact is that for thousands of years philosophy has recognised 
the presence of a certain definite Problem, namely, that of 
extending the dominion of logic, the reign of exact thought, out 
beyond the utmost reach of finite things into and over the realm 
of infinite being, and this problem, by far the greatest and most 
impressive of her strictly intellectual concernments, philosophy 
has, for thousands of years, arduously striven to solve. And 
now I ask—not, lias it been worth while? for that is conceded, 
but—has she advanced the solution in any measure, and, if so, 
in what respect, and to what extent ? 

We are here upon the grounds of the rational logos. The 
whole force and charge of the question is directed to matter of 
concept and inference. Fortunately, the answer is to be as 
unmistakable as the question. It must be recognised, of 
course, that the “problem,” as stated, is exceedingly, almost 
frightfully, generic, comprising a host of interdependent 
problems. One of these, however, is pre-eminent : without its 
solution none other can be solved ; with its solution, any other 
may be eventually. That problem is the problem of concep- 
tion, of definition in the unmitigated rigour of its severest 
meaning ; it is the problem of discovering a certain principle, of 
finding, without the slightest possibility of doubt or indeter- 
mination, the intrinsic line of cleavage that parts the universe 
of being into its two grandest divisions, and so of telling finally 
and once for all precisely what for thought the infinite is and 
what for thought the finite is. 
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And now, thanks to the subtle genius of the modern 
Teutonic mind, this ancient problem, having baffled the 
thought of all the centuries, has been at last completely solved, 
and therein our original question finds its answer: The conquest 
has been begun. Bernhard Riemann, profound mathematician 
and—important fact, of which, strangely enough, too many 
philosophers seem invincibly unaware—profound metaphysician 
too, having pointed eut, in his famous Habilitationschrift,’ the 
epoch-making distinction between mere boundlessness and 
infinitude of manifolds similar to that of space, the greater 
glory was reserved for three contemporary compatriots of his— 
Bernard Bolzano,’ Richard Dedekind,’ and George Cantor,‘ 
the first an acute and learned philosopher and theologian, with 
deep mathematical insight, the other two brilliant mathemati- 
cians, with a strong bent for metaphysics—to win indepen- 
dently and about the same time the long-coveted insight into 
the intrinsic nature of infinity. And thus it is a distinction of 
our own time that within the memory of living men the defin- 
ing mark of the infinite first failed to elude the grasp, and that 
that august term, after the most marvellous career of any in 
the history of speculation, has been finally made to assume the 
prosaic form of an exact and completely determined concept, 
and so at length to become available for the purposes of 
rigorously logical discourse. ; 

Pray, then, what is this concept? Of various equivalent 
forms of statement, I choose the following: An assemblage 
(ensemble, collection, group, manifold) of elements (things, no 
matter what) is infinite or finite according as it has or has not a 
PART to which the whole is just EQUIVALENT in the sense that 
between the elements composing that part and those composing 
the whole there subsists a unique and reciprocal (one-to-one) 


correspondence. 


1 “Ueber die Hypothesen, welche die Geometrie zu Grunde liegen,” 
Ges. Werke, Also in English by W. K. Clifford. 
2 « Paradoxien des Unendlichen.” 
3 “ Was sind und was sollen die Zahlen.” 
* Memoirs in Acta Mathematica, vol. ii., and elsewhere. 
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If we may trust to intuition in questions about reality, 
assemblages,’ infinite as defined, actually abound on every 
hand. I need not pause to indicate examples. Those pointed 
out in Professor Royce’s mentioned paper may suffice; they 
will, at all events, furnish the reader with the “clew, which, 
once familiar to his hand, will lengthen as he goes, and never 
break.” The concept itself I regard as a great achievement, 
one of the very greatest in the history of thought. Not only 
does it mark the successful eventuation of a long and toilsome 
search ; it furnishes criticism with a new standard of judgment, 
it at once creates, and gives the means of meeting, the 
necessity for a re-examination and a juster evaluation of historic 
doctrines of infinity; and it is greater still, I believe, as a 
destined instrument of exploration in that realm which it has 
opened to the understanding and whose boundary it defines. 

Is that judgment not extravagant? For the concept seems 
so simple, is so apparently independent of difficult presupposi- 
tions, that one cannot but wonder why it was not formed 
long ago. Had the concept in question been early formed, the 
history and present status of philosophy and theology, and of 
science too, had doubtless been different. But it was not then 
conceived. Now that we have it, is it too unbewildering to 
be impressive? Shall we esteem it lightly just because we 
can comprehend it, because it does not mystify? Simple it is 
indeed, almost as simple as the Newtonian law of gravitation, 
nearly as easy to understand as the geometric interpretation 
of imaginary quantities, hardly more difficult to grasp than the 
notion of the conservation of energy, the Mendelian principle 
of inheritance, or than a score of other central concepts of 
science. But shallow indeed and foolish is that criticism 
which values ideas according to their complexity, and con- 
founds the simple with the trivial. 


1 The very simplest possible example of such a manifold is that of the 
count-numbers, The whole collection can be paired in one-to-one fashion 
with, for example, half the collection, thus: 1,2; 2, 4; 3, 6;....3; the 
totality of even and odd being just equivalent to the even. 
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As an immense city or a vast complex of mountain masses, 
seen too near, is obscured as a whole by the prominence of its 
parts, so the larger truth about any great subject is disclosed 
only as one beholds it at a certain remove which permits the 
assembling of principal features in a single view, and a pro- 
portionate mingling of reflected light from its grander aspects. 
Accordingly it has seemed desirable, in the foregoing pre- 
liminary survey, to hold somewhat aloof, to conduct the 
movement, in the main, along the path of perspective centres, 
in order to allow the vision at every point the amplest range. 
It is now proposed to draw a little closer to the subject and to 
examine some of its phases more minutely. In respect to the 
modern concept of infinity, we desire to know more fully what 
it really signifies, we wish to be informed how it orients itself 
among cardinal principles and established modes of thought. 
But recently born to consciousness, it has already been 
advanced to conspicuous and commanding station among 
fundamental notions, and we are concerned to know what, if 
any, transformations of existing doctrine, what readjustments 
of attitude towards the universe without us or within, what 
changes in our thought on ultimate problems of knowledge and 
reality, it seems to demand and may be destined to effect. In 
a word, and speaking broadly, we wish to know not merely in 
a narrow sense what the new idea is, but, in.the larger meaning 
of the term, what it “can.” 

I shall first speak briefly of the so-called “positive” 
character of the definition, an alleged essential quality of it, 
a seeming property which criticism is wont to signalise as a 
radical or intrinsic virtue of the concept itself. Quite inde- 
pendently of the mathematicians Dedekind and Cantor, who, 
we have seen, were the independent originators of the new 
formulation, the then old philosopher, Bolzano, bringing to 
the subject another order of training and of motive, arrived 
at notions of the finite and infinite, which on critical examina- 
tion are found to be essentially the same as theirs, though 
greatly differing in point alike of view and of form. Bolzano’s 
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procedure is virtually as follows :—Suppose given a class C of 
elements, or things, of any kind whatsoever, as the sands of 
the seashore, or the stars of the firmament, or the points of 
space, or the instants in a stretch of time, or the numbers 
with which we count, or the total manifold of truths known 
to an omniscient God. Out of any such class C, suppose 
a series formed by taking for first term one of the elements 
of C, for second term two of them, and so on. Any term 
so obtainable is itself obviously a class or group of things, 
and is defined to be finite. The indicated process of series 
formation, if sufficiently prolonged, will either exhaust C' or 
it will not. If it will, C is itself demonstrably finite; if it 
will not, C is, on that account, defined to be infinite. Now, 
say Professor Royce and others, a definition like the latter, 
being dependent on such a notion as that of inexhaustibility 
or endlessness or boundlessness, is negative ; a certain innate 
craving of the understanding remains unsatisfied, we are 
told, because the definition presents the notion, not in a 
positive way by telling us what the infinite actually zs, but 
merely in a negative fashion by telling us what it is not. 
Undoubtedly the claim is plausible, but is it more? Bolzano 
affirmed and exemplified a certain proposition, in itself of the 
utmost importance, and throwing half the needed light upon 
the question in hand. That proposition is: Any class or 
assemblage (of elements), if infinite according to his own 
definition of the term, enjoys the property of being equivalent, 
in the sense above explained, to some proper part of itself. 
Though he did not himself demonstrate the proposition, it 
readily admits of demonstration, and, since his time, has in 
fact been repeatedly and rigorously proved. Not only that, 
but the converse proposition, giving the other half of the 
needed light, has been established too: Every assemblage 
that Has a part “equivalent” to the whole, 1s infinite in the 
Bolzano sense of the term. 

It so appears, in the conjoint light of those two theorems, 
that the property seized upon and pointed out by the 
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ingenious theologian is in all strictness a characteristic, though 
derivative, mark of the infinite as he conceived and defined it. 
It is sufficiently obvious, therefore, that this derivative pro- 
perty might logically be regarded as primitive, made to serve, 
that is, as a ground of definition. Precisely this fact it is 
which was independently perceived by Dedekind and Cantor, 
with the result that, as they have presented the matter, a 
collection, or manifold, is infinite if it has a certain property, 
and finite if it has it not. And now, the critics tell us, it is 
the infinite which is positive and the finite which is negative. 
The distinction appears to me to be entirely devoid of 
essential merit. It seems rather to be only another interest- 
ing example of that verbal legerdemain for which a certain 
familiar sort of philosophising has long been famous. For 
what indeed is positive and what negative? Are we to 
understand that these terms have absolute as distinguished 
from relative meaning? The distinction, I take it, is without 
external validity, is entirely subjective, a matter quite at will, 
being dependent solely on an arbitrary ordering of our 
thought. That which is first put in thought is positive: the 
opposite, being subsequently put, is negative; but the sens 
of the time-vector joining the two may be reversed at the 
thinker’s will. It is sometimes contended that that which 
generally happens in the world, and so constitutes the rule, 
is intrinsically positive. As a matter of fact a moving body 
“in general” continuously changes its distance from every 
object. Such change of distance from every other object 
would accordingly be a positive something. Then it would 
follow that the classic definition of a sphere-surface as the 
locus of a moving point which does not change its distance 
from a certain specified point, is really negative. Obviously 
it avails nothing essential to disguise the negativity by some 
such seemingly positive phrase as “constant” distance. The 
trick is an easy one. If, again, it be allowed that, a process 
being once started, its continuation is positive, its termination 
negative, then it would result that imexhaustibility is positive 
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and exhaustibility negative, whence we should have to own 
that it is Bolzano’s definition which is positive and that by 
Dedekind and Cantor negative. It hardly admits of doubt 
that the matter is purely one of an arbitrarily chosen point 
of view. Every positive is the negative of its negative; 
every negative, the positive of its positive. Each of these 
reciprocals is incomplete without, implicit in, determined by, 
the other. The distinction is here of no importance. What 
is important is that, no matter which of the definitions be 
adopted as such, the other then states a derivable property of 
the thing defined. In either case the concept of the infinite 
remains the same, it is merely its garb that is changed. I 
am very far from intending, however, to assert herewith that, 
because the definitions are logically equivalent, they must 
needs be, or indeed are so practically, that is, as instruments 
of investigation. That is another matter, which, I regret 
to say, our somewhat pretentious critiques of scientific method 
furnish no better means of settling than the wasteful way of 
trial. Everyone will recall from his school-days Euclid’s 
definition of a plane as being a surface such that a line 
joining any two points of the surface lies wholly in the 
surface. Logically that is equivalent to saying: A plane is 
such an assemblage of points that, any three independent 
points of the assemblage being given, one and only one third 
point of the assemblage can be found which is equidistant 
from the given three. But, despite their logical equivalence, 
who would contend that, for elementary purposes, the latter 
notion is “practically” as good as the Greek? And so in 
respect to the infinite, I am free to admit, or rather I affirm, 
that, on the score of usability, the Dedekind-Cantor definition 
is greatly superior to its Bolzanoan equivalent. Professor 
Royce has indeed ingeniously shown how readily it lends 
itself to philosophic and even to theologic uses. 

I turn now to the current assertion by Professor Royce 
and Mr Russell that the modern concept of the infinite, of 
which I have given above in italics an exact statement, to 
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which the reader is referred, in fact denies a certain ancient 
axiom of common sense, namely, the axiom of whole and part. 
Iam not about to submit a brief in behalf of the traditional 
conception of axioms as self-evident truths. That conception, 
as is well known, has been once for all abandoned by philosophy 
and science alike, while to mathematicians in particular no 
phenomenon is more familiar than that of the coexistence of 
self-coherent bodies of doctrine constructed on distinct and 
self-consistent but incompatible systems of postulates. The 
co-ordination of such incompatible theories is quite legitimate 
and presents no cause for regret or alarm. The forced 
recession of the axioms from the high ground of absolute 
authority, so far from indicating chaos of intellection or 
ultimate dissolution of knowledge, signifies a corresponding 
deepening of foundation ; it means an ascension of mind, the 
proclamation of its creative power, the assertion of its own 
supremacy. And henceforth the denial of specific axioms, or 
the deliberate substitution of one set for another, is to be 
rightly regarded as an inalienable prerogative of a liberated 
spirit. The question before us, then, is one merely of fact, 
namely, whether a certain axiom is indeed denied or contra- 
dicted by the modern concept of the infinite. 

It is in the first place to be observed that the statement 
itself of that concept avoids the expression, “ equality of whole 
and part,” but instead of it deliberately employs the term 


“equivalence.” The word actually used by Dedekind himself 


is dhnlichkeit (similarity). But, says Professor Royce, 
“ equivalence ” is just what the axiom really means by equality. 
It is precisely this statement which I venture to draw in 
question. If we know that each soldier of a company march- 
ing along the street has one and but one gun on his shoulder, 
then, we are told, even if we do not know how many soldiers 
or guns there are, we do know that there are “as many” 
soldiers as guns. What the definition in question, taken 
severely, itself affirms in this case, is that the assemblage of 


guns is “ equivalent or similar” to that of the soldiers. Let 
Vor. II.—No. 3. 36 
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us now suppose that in place of soldiers we write, for example, 
“all positive integers,” and in place of guns, “all even positive 
integers ”—the integers are plainly susceptible of unique and 
reciprocal association with the even integers,—then the 
definition again asserts, as before, “equivalence” of these 
assemblages. Note that thus far nothing has been said about 
number as an expression of how many. If there be a number 
that tells how many things there are in one assemblage, that 
same number doubtless tells how many there are in any 
“equivalent” assemblage, and just because the number, if 
there be one, is the same for both, the two are said to be equal 
by axiom. In this view, equality of groups means more than 
mere “equivalence”; it means, besides, sameness of their 
numbers, and so applies only in case there be numbers. But 
common sense, whose axiom is here in court, has neither found, 
nor affirmed the existence of, a number telling, for example, 
how many integers there are. On the other hand, in case of 
assemblages for which common sense has known a number, the 
axiom of whole and part is admittedly valid without exception. 
It thus appears that the axiom supposed, regarded, however 
unconsciously but nevertheless in intention, as applicable only 
in case there be a number telling how many, is, in all strict- 
ness, not denied by the concept in question. Numbers 
designed to tell how many elements there are in an assemblage 
having a part “equivalent” to the whole are of recent 
invention, and it may be remarked in passing that this 
invention bears immediate favourable witness to the fruit- 
fulness of the new idea. Such transfinite numbers once 
created, then undoubtedly, and not before, the question 
naturally presents itself whether “equivalence” shall be 
translated “equality,” or, what is tantamount, whether the 
latter term shall be generalised into the former ; “ generalised,” 
I say, for, though it is true that, as soon as the transfinite 
numbers are created, there is, in case of an infinite collection 
and some of its parts, a conjunction of “equivalence” and 
“sameness of number,” yet equality does not of itself deduc- 
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tively attach, for the transfinite numbers are in genetic 
principle,’ 7.¢., radically, different from the number notion 
which the concept of equality has hitherto connoted. The 
question as to the mentioned translation or generalisation is, 
therefore, a question, and it is to be decided, not under spur 
or stress of logic, but solely from motives of economy acting 
on grounds of pure expedience. If the decision be, as seems 
likely because of its expedience and economy, favourable to such 
translation or generalisation, then indeed the old axiom, as 
above construed, still remains uncontradicted, is yet valid 
within the domain of its asserted validity. It is merely that 
a new number-domain has been adjoined which the old verity 
never contemplated, and in which, therefore, though it does 
not apply, it never essentially pretended to; but on account of 
which adjunction, nevertheless, for the sake of good neighbour- 
ship, it is constrained, not indeed to retract its ancient claims, 
but merely to assert them more cautiously and diplomatically, 
in preciser terms. Even then, in case of quarrel, it is the 
generaliser who should explain, and not a defender of the 
generalised. 

And now to my final thesis I venture to invite the reader’s 
special attention, and beg to be held with utmost strictness 
accountable for my words. The question is whether it is 
possible, by means of the new concept, to demonstrate the 
existence of the infinite; whether, in other words, it can be 
proved that there are infinite systems. That such demonstra- 
tion is possible is affirmed by Bolzano, by Dedekind, by 
Professor Royce, by Mr Russell, and in fact by a large and 
swelling chorus of authoritative utterance, scarcely relieved by 
a dissenting voice. After no little pondering of the matter, 
I have been forced, and that, too, I must own, against my 
hope and will, to the opposite conviction. Candour, then, 
compels me to assert, as I have elsewhere’ briefly done, not 


1 Cf. Couturat, L’ Infinit mathématique, Appendix. 
2 «The Axiom of Infinity and Mathematical Induction,” Bulletin of the 
American Mathematical Society, vol. ix., May 1903. 
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only that the arguments which have been actually adduced 
are all of them vitiated by circularity, but that, in the very 
nature of conception and inference, by virtue of the most 
certain standards of logic itself, every potential argument, 
every possible attempt to prove the proposition, is foredoomed 
to failure, destined before its birth to take the fatal figure of 
the wheel. 

The alleged demonstrations are essentially the same, being 
all of them but variants under a single type. It is needless, 
therefore, in support of my first contention, to present separate 
examination of them all. Analysis of one or two specimens 
will suffice. I will begin with one from Bolzano’s offering, 
both because it marks the beginning of the new era of 
thought about the subject and because subsequent writers 
have nearly all of them either cited or quoted it, and that, 
as far as I am aware, always with approval. Bolzano’ 
undertakes to demonstrate, among similar statements, the 
proposition that die Menge der Stitze und Wahrheiten an 
sich is infinite (wnendlich), this latter term being understood, 
of course, in accordance with his own definition above given. 
The attempt, as anyone may find who is willing to examine 
it minutely, informally postulates as follows: the proposition, 
There are such truths (as those contemplated in the proposi- 
tion), is such a truth, 7'; 7" is true, is another such truth, 7'; 
so on; and, the indicated process is inexhaustible. Now, these 
assumptions, which are essential to the argument, and which 
any careful reader cannot fail to find implicit in it, are, 
possibly, all of them, correct, but the last is so evident a 
petitio principii as to make one look again and again lest 
his own thought should have played him a trick. 

In case of Dedekind’s demonstration, which has been 
heralded far and wide, the fallacy is less glaring. The 
argument is far subtler, more complicate, and the versteckter 
Zirkel lies deeper in the folds. But it is undoubtedly there, 
and its presence may be disclosed by careful explication. 

1 « Paradoxien,” sect. 14. 
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Let the symbol ¢ stand for thought, any thought, and denote 
by / the thought that ¢ is a thought. For convenience, ¢ may 
be called the image of ¢. On examination, Dedekind’s proof 
is found to postulate as certainties: (1) If there be a ¢, there is 
a t, image of ¢; (2) if there be two distinct ¢’s, the correspond- 
ing ?’s are distinct ; (3) there is a ¢; (4) there is a ¢ which is 
not aZ#; (5) every ¢ is other than its ¢. These being granted, 
it is easy to see, by supposing each ¢ to be paired with its ¢, as 
object with image, that the assemblage 9 of all the #’s and the 
assemblage 9’ of all /’s are “ equivalent.” But by (4) there is a 
t not in 9’, which latter is, therefore, a part of 9. Hence $ is 
infinite, by definition of the term. 

Let this matter be scrutinised a little. Assuming only 
the mentioned postulates and, of course, the possibility of 
reflection, it is obvious that by pairing the ¢ of (4) with its 
image é, then the latter with 7ts image, and so on, a sequence 
S of #’s is started which, because of (1) and (5), is incapable of 
termination. This S, too, by Dedekind’s proof, is an infinite 
assemblage. Accordingly, postulate (1), without which, be it 
observed, the proof is impossible, postulates, in advance of the 
argument, certainty which, if the argument’s conclusion be 
true, transcends the finite before the inference that an infinite 
eaists either is or can be drawn. The reader may recall how 
the Russian mathematician Lobatschewsky said, “In the 
absence of proof of the Euclidian postulate of parallels, I 
will assume that it is not true”; and how thereupon there 
arose a new science of space. Suppose that, in like manner, 
we say here, “In the absence of proof that an act once found 
to be mentally performable is endlessly so performable, we 
will assume that such is not the case,” then, whatever else 
might result—and of that we shall presently speak—one thing 
is at once absolutely certain: Dedekind’s “ argument” would 
be quite impossible. The fact is that a more beautiful circle 
than his is hardly to be found in the pages of fallacious 
speculation, or admits of construction by the subtlest instru- 
ments of self-deceiving dialectic, though it must ~ eee 
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allowed that Mr Russell’s' more recent movement about the 
same centre is equally round and exquisite. 

And this disclosure of the fatal circle in the attempted 
demonstration serves at once to introduce and exemplify the 
truth of my second contention, which is that all logical dis- 
course, of necessity, ex vi termini, presupposes certainty that 
transcends the finite, where by logical discourse I mean such 
as consists of completely determined concepts welded into a 
concatenated system by the ancient hammer of deductive 
logic. The fact of this presupposition, of course, cannot be 
proved, but, and that is good enough, it can be exhibited and 
beheld. To attempt to “prove” it would be to stultify one- 
self by assuming the possibility of a deductive argument 4 to 
prove that the conclusion of 4 cannot be drawn unless it is 
assumed in advance. The fact, then, if it be a fact, and of 
that there need not be the slightest doubt, is to be added to 
that small group of fundamental simplicities which can at best 
be seen, if the eye be fit. 

Consider, for example, this simplest of syllogistic forms: 
Every element e¢ of the class ¢ is an element ¢ of the class ¢; 
every é of ¢ is an element é of the class é; .-. every e of c is an 
é of é. I appeal now to the reader’s own subjective experience 
to witness to the following facts: (1) Our apodictic feeling is 
the sole justification of the inference as such; (2) that felt 
justification is absolute, neither seeking nor admitting of 
appeal ; (3) that sole and absolute justification, namely, the 
apodictic feeling, is in no slightest degree contingent upon the 
answer to any question whether the multitude of elements 
e or é or @ is or is not, may or may not be found to be, “ equi- 
valent” to some part of itself. The feeling of validity here 
undoubtedly transcends the finite, undoubtedly holds naught 
in reserve against any possibility of the inference failing as an 
act should the system of elements turn out to be infinite. 

At some risk of excessive clearness and accentuation, for the 
matter is immeasurably important, I venture to ask the reader 

1 Principles of Mathematics, chap. xliii. 
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to witness how the transcendence or transfiniteness of certainty 
shows itself in yet another way, not merely in formal deduc- 
tive inference, but also in conception. When any concept, as 
that of Parabola, for example, is formed or defined, it is found 
that the concept contains implicitly a host of properties not 
given explicitly in the definition. Properly speaking, the 
thing defined zs a certain organic assemblage of properties, of 
which the totality is implied in a properly selected few of them. 
Now the fact which it is decisive here to note is that by con- 
ception we mean, among other things, that whenever the defini- 
tion may present itself, even though it may be endlessly, a 
certain invariant assemblage of properties implicitly accom- 
panies the presentation. Without such transfinite certainty of 
such invariant uncontingent implication, conception would be 
devoid of its meaning. 

The upshot, then, is this: that conception and logical infer- 
ence alike presuppose absolute certainty that an act which the 
mind finds itself capable of performing is intrinsically perform- 
able endlessly, or, what is the same thing, that the assemblage 
of possible repetitions of a once mentally performable act is 
equivalent to some proper part of the assemblage. This 
certainty I name the Axiom of Infinity, and this axiom being, 
as seen, a necessary presupposition of both conception and 
deductive inference, every attempt to “demonstrate” the 
existence of the infinite is a predestined begging of the issue. 

What follows? Do we, then, know by axiom that the 
infinite is? That depends upon your metaphysic. If you are 
a radical a-priorist, yes; if not, no. If the latter, and I am 
now speaking as an a-priorist, then you are agnostic in the 
deepest sense, being capable, in utmost rigour of the terms, 
of neither conceiving nor inferring. But if we do not know 
the axiom to be true, and so cannot deductively prove the 
existence of the infinite, what, then, is the probability of such 
existence? The highest yet attained. Why? Because the 
inductive test of the axiom, regarded now as a hypothesis, is 
trying to conceive and trying to infer, and this experiment, 
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which has been world-wide for zons, has seemed to succeed in 
countless cases, and to fail in none not explainable on grounds 
consistent with the retention of the hypothesis. 

Finally, to make briefest application to a single concrete 
case. Do the stars constitute an infinite multitude? No one 
knows. If the number be finite, that fact may some time be 
ascertained by actual enumeration, and, if and only if there be 
infinite ensembles of possible repetitions of mental processes, it 
may also be known by proof. But if the multitude of stars be 
infinite, that can never be known except by proof; this last is 
possible only if the axiom of infinity be true, and even if this be 
true, the actual proof may never be achieved. 


CASSIUS JACKSON KEYSER. 
University, N.Y., U.S.A, 
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Proressor W. JETHRO BROWN, LL.D., Lirr.D. 
Professor of Comparative Law in the University College of Wales. 


THE influence of recent progress upon Belief is a question 
which we seldom consider comprehensively. ‘That we have 
grown richer and more informed is doubtless matter for con- 
gratulation. ‘The extent to which the spirit world has held its 
own, or failed to hold its own, is matter for grave inquiry. 
Are we anything like as rich to-day, the observer of social life 
is compelled to ask, in the convictions which have taught the 


soul reverence in the past, and have given to life the sense of 
a purpose or mission? Do we believe in God, the father- 
land, the family? In anything? I speak not merely of 
Belief with all our soul and strength, rare enough in all ages, 
but even with the half soul, the divided strength. 

Questions assuredly not easy to answer, for Belief is some- 
thing more than assent, and a sceptic may have more of it than 
all our Doctors of Divinity. It gives to life consistency and 
meaning, to character beauty and elevation. No man so poor 
in spirit but in his innermost heart knows this, knows that he 
may gather all the perfumes of Arabia and ride upon the crest 
of the storm-cloud, and yet be in all highest things most 
miserable ; knows that if life be without the consciousness of 
high purpose, philosophy sinks to sophistry, learning is prosti- 
tute to Mammon, and imagination serves but to feed the 
passions. ‘The deepest, nay, the only theme of the world’s 
history, to which all others are subordinate,” said Goethe, “is 


the conflict of Belief and unbelief. The epochs in which 
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Belief, in whatever form it may be, prevails, are the marked 
epochs in human history, full of heart-stirring memories and of 
substantial gains for all after times. The epochs in which 
unbelief, in whatever form it may be, prevails, even when for 
the moment they put on the semblance of glory and success, 
inevitably sink into insignificance.” 

Whatever additions have been made in our day to the 
pomp and show of life, to the material comforts of life, and to 
our knowledge of the universe, the question of the influence 
of the new possessions upon the basic elements of character 
remains supreme over all other questions—searching, defiant, 
inexorable! That on the whole the influence has been hostile 
no man in his senses can doubt. I propose to consider how it 
has been so, contenting myself to speak, not of ultimate results 
that may be but of present results that are, not of hopes for 
the future but of realities in the present. 

There is a knowledge which gives a mastery over the 
forces of nature, controlling things visible and invisible. 
Such knowledge does not affect to teach the soul reverence. 
‘“*T would rather have an hour’s sympathy with one noble heart 
than read the law of gravitation through and through.” 

But our times have seen an advance in the knowledge 
which relates to the origin and meaning of human life—know- 
ledge, as the candid soul must admit, often suggesting strange, 
unwelcome answer to the question whether man be of import 
and God-descended, or but as the flower that passes—know- 
ledge in the presence of which Belief has sometimes grown 
stronger or assumed new forms, but has oftenest become 
anemic. Very instructive in this connection is the parallel 
between our own age and that which saw the medieval order 
discredited and forsaken. Our generation has felt the shock 
of a new revelation of man in his relation to the universe of 
Time; the close of the Middle Ages saw a new revelation of 
man in his relation to the universe of Space. One difference, 

however, is important. Whilst men were so slow to accept 
1 Martineau, Faith and Self-surrender, pp. 14-16. 
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the Copernican theory that Bacon in his day still adhered to the 
system of Ptolemy, the reception of the truths which have 
been won by modern research has followed closely upon their 
discovery. The shock to established beliefs has been more 
apparent and destructive. We have looked towards the earth 
on which we live, and have found the proofs of an antiquity so 
vast that the age of man has shrivelled into insignificance. 
We have looked towards the heavens, and our eyes have seen 
myriad multitudes of worlds in the processes of making. We 
have looked towards man and the long history of man, and the 
vision of a golden age has vanished ; historical criticism has 
exposed the absurdities of literal inspiration; comparative 
mythology has explained the myth and the miracle ; sociology 
has presented a vision of nations, races, and civilisations, 
growing, declining, dying ; and science, supreme disillusioniser, 
has revealed in man, who thought himself heaven-descended, 
the mark of the ape—in man, who believed himself free, the 
product of the twin despotism of heredity and environment ! 

The results upon old beliefs have been profound. To 
him who loeks long and intently upon society to-day, the 
moralities of our men and women suggest the analogy of a 
structure, tolerable to look upon, but based on foundations 
which have been sapped. Not that old beliefs have been 
wholly falsified, or that they have been superseded by new 
beliefs demanding a different morale. Either of these things 
might have been: what is apparent is that, from some cause 
or other, conviction is succeeded by doubts or an apathetic 
assent, intellectually significant, whilst morally valueless. 

Are Belief and Truth then in conflict ? To which question 
we are impelled to answer two things. First, that thought 
in our times has somewhat confused the relations of fact to 
truth, so that the one is often taken for the other. There 
are students of history who perplex their souls to discover 
whether an enemy ran down this or that side of the hill, when 
the one important thing to note is that the enemy did run oft 
the hill, and so made room for a more valiant foe. There are 
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students of politics by whom the fact that their country may 
err is regarded as a proof that love of country is a barbarous 
sentiment. There are students of theology to whom the 
questioning of a miracle is a denial of all revelation. In the 
second place, though the conflict between Belief and Truth is 
often imaginary, it is often real. Not absolute truth inspires, 
but belief in something as true, for me here and now. Hence 
the experience, not without pathos, yet undeniable, of a soul 
saved from self by belief in the demonstrably false—loyalty to 
a worthless king, trust in a false lover, religion of the ages 
before morality. 

Love for Truth has given to some the consolations of a 
faith. “The belief in truth,” said Huxley, “is the most sacred 
and inalienable privilege of man.” Yet it is significant that 
intellectual progress has weakened trust, if not in the beauty of 
Truth, at least in its attainability. We have been told that 
nothing can be certainly known; and the most venerated 
elements of the Christian faith are defended on the ground that 
they are not more improbable than alternative theories. That 
the truth of to-day may be proved false to-morrow, all ages have 
seen ; but in none, perhaps, has proof been so clear and indis- 
putable as in our own. And so man, a wanderer in the desert 
of time, wearied by the sight of visions beautiful receding 
further and further from him as he presses onwards, wonders 
if all be not mirage. Moreover, as he looks back over the 
path he has travelled, it must seem to him that error and false- 
hood have often contributed to progress, whilst the pursuit 
of truth has led to disaster; nay, that what is true for the 
best minds of his own generation might bring death to weaker 
minds. ‘Some things which a highly cultivated intelligence 
would probably discard, and discard without danger,” says a 
sober historian, “are essential to the moral being of multi- 
tudes.”' The inference is natural that many of the cherished 
beliefs of the most cultured will be despised by posterity. 
Thus, while to some truth seems undiscoverable, to others 

1 Lecky, Map of Life, p. 227. 
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there comes the paralysing doubt lest truth discovered should 
destroy faith in human life. 

“The wages of sin is death: if the wages of virtue be dust, 

Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm and the fly?” 
Can one speak of Truth as the Hebrew of Jehovah, “Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him”? 

Not wholly for ill, man is strangely illogical, now magnify- 
ing the import of new fact, now professing new truth without 
forsaking the old error with which that truth is at variance. 
If the majority to-day could only realise the extent to which 
their old beliefs are attacked by new theories which they 
profess to accept, the social order would be endangered. We 
need, accordingly, to take note of the partial or complete 
exceptions to the statements just expressed. Some men are 
too absorbed in the necessities of the hour to be troubled 
by discoveries of any kind. They are impervious to new 
truth. Others find in good works a means to expel dark 
doubts. Some minds, strong and pure, seeking to see life 
steadily and see it whole, are upheld by the hope of a new 
synthesis which shall reduce all to order, and restore God to 
Nature and to life. The cure for new knowledge, they say, 
is more knowledge. Most thoughtful men hope this; but 
meanwhile, despite exceptions, it remains indisputably true 
to-day that the vast majority of men have slackened their 
hold upon older forms of Belief without finding new forms to 
take their place. Shallow minds seem ready to deny the 
possibility of more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
of in their philosophy; and a far greater number, without 
facing disturbing questions on their own account, are vaguely 
conscious of doubts and uncertainties which they cannot 
determine and prefer not to think about. 

The people of England and Wales during the last hundred New Wealth. 
years have increased in number from nine to thirty-three 
millions. An observer of 1803, foretold of an increase so 
unprecedented, would have predicted famine. As everyone 
now knows, the wealth of the population per head has been 
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doubled! When thought on, such a result appears truly 
extraordinary. No one can imagine the consequences which 
must ensue if the same rate of increase should continue 
throughout the present century. Probably it will not con- 
tinue. Nevertheless, since the population is certain to be less 
prolific than it has been, and since new inventions will con- 
tinue to add to the productiveness of man’s labour, we are 
justified in assuming a further increase in the total wealth of 
the country, and even in the wealth of the population per 
head. The fact is significant, and lends a deeper interest to 
the question of the influence of new wealth in our own day. 

This new wealth may be regarded from different points of 
view. I propose here to consider its influence upon Belief. 

Whoever ponders this question sincerely must conclude 
that the established beliefs of the mass of the population have 
been more undermined by new wealth than by new know- 
ledge. The ways in which this result has been brought about 
deserve attention. The most obvious of all, though not the 
most important, is the materialising influence of added com- 
forts. Any degree of luxury is better than squalor; yet there 
are few beyond the reach of squalor who can add to their 
comforts without losing something of their old enthusiasms. 
The theme is old; the distinction of our age has been to 
afford a supremely forcible illustration of its truth. 

Reflect, moreover, upon the creation in our time of a new 
class of wealth-controllers who are free from the checks that 
accompany inherited wealth, free from the calls that spring 
from close contact with workmen, and free, perhaps, from the 
restraints which education or good breeding impose. They 
are able to bring desolation to thousands as far removed from 
one another as the ends of the earth. They can command the 
services of intellect, can buy rank and position, corrupt the 
honour of public assemblies, and ruin or delude the public by 
controlling or bribing the press. The dangers which result 
from such powers find illustration in two particular types, the 
rich philanthropist and the man who lives for ostentation. 
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The latter, by his parade, allures the multitude to false ideals 
of life. Living in a democracy, he sighs for the atmosphere of 
the court; and when men most need to be taught virtue and 
independence, he labours to gain acquiescence and homage. On 
the other hand, the rich philanthropist is hardly less a menace. 
Largesses, said Montesquieu, are bad in a democracy, because 
they make men forget that they are citizens. To the million- 
aire philanthropist, the largess in one form or another is apt 
to become the breath of life. He may give anonymously or 
openly: the sight which delights his soul is that of aid offered 
and accepted. He is too anxious to give to be kind, too 
wishful to save men to give men a chance of saving them- 
selves, and too intent upon his own self-realisation to take 
note of the methods which are essential to the self-realisation 
of those he would help. “The complex network of causes 
and objects, which beset the path of the honest politician and 
which trip him up unless his hand is ever finding its way to 
his pocket, has been woven by the action and reaction of 
the reckless distribution of money. A subscription once given 
binds not only the giver but the recipient. We cannot hear 
of the benevolence of the rich man without profoundly regretting 
its necessity.” * 

Yet another point of view remains. In all ages the 
struggle for survival goes on, but in each it assumes a special 
form. In our own age that form has been largely determined 
by the increase of our wealth. Hence the deepening of the 
stain which comes from rivalry in greed. I once lived near a 
provincial town in Australia where men passed their lives in 
‘a peaceful and decent mediocrity.” Into this world of almost 
Arcadian simplicity came the news of the discovery of gold 
near at hand. At once a company was formed and shares 
allotted. Another discovery soon followed, and then others, 
real or imagincry. Within a month the whole place was 
transformed. The share market engrossed public conversation. 
One morning the news went round that a lucky speculator, 
1 Ethical Democracy, p. 66. 
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who had commenced his career on the strength of an overdraft 
at his banker’s, had just completed a coup for £50,000. The 
town became hysterical. In the market-place only one stan- 
dard existed ; and men began to talk with bated breath of the 
operations of a certain Mr X., a successful grocer of evil 
reputation, whose earlier ambitions could scarcely have risen 
beyond the hope of enjoying his ill-gotten gains in obscurity. 
Something like this has happened on a vast scale in modern 
life. Wealth has become the supreme object of individual 
effort, and almost a condition of individual distinction. The 
whole nation is tainted ; and the term “conflict of nations ” is 
so identified with commercial rivalry that we are left to suppose 
all other kinds of excellence superfluous. Whether men 
pursue the new prize for its own sake, or for the luxuries which 
it brings, or for the social position which it assures, the material- 
ising influence of energies devoted to the accumulation of 
capital have tended to develop a type comparable to the man 
of whom Jeremy Taylor said that he would rather die twice 
than lose his fortune once. For no one supposes that the 
qualities upon which success in the race after wealth depends 
are very high, morally or intellectually. This is especially so 
in the case of trade. To keep the safe side of the law, to get 
as much as one can for as little as one can, to make as much 
out of a customer as is consistent with retaining him, to be an 
adept at puffing, to make things appear to be what they are 
not (often not to deceive the customer, but to enable the 
customer to deceive others)—these qualities may ensure 
success, but they do not elevate character. I will not say that 
trade is corrupt to-day, although I know that many competent 
judges think that it is. But I do say that the qualities of 
which I have just spoken absorb a greater part of human life 
to-day, and are in consequence more potent for evil. 

One of many evidences of the influence of new wealth may 
be found in the growth of the tipping system. Originating in 
a desire on the part of wealthy people to get more than their 
share of attention and civility, the system has become an 
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organised levy which spares no one and curses him that takes 
more than him who gives. One’s own servants, the servants 
of one’s friends, the waiters at the club, hotel, or restaurant, 
the newsboy, the attendants at shop, theatre, or stores, the 
railway porter and the guard—all alike practise the arts of 
exploitation. For the most trifling service payment in coin 
of the realm is expected or demanded. The growing dis- 
inclination to wink the eye save for a pecuniary consideration 
might be attributed to modern travel; but the evil has spread 
far and wide. The tradesman of the great cities groans under 
the despotism of cooks, grooms, and valets, whose patronage 
can only be purchased by commissions. In some circles, the 
custom of feeing the host’s servants has become so far binding 
that a man may refuse an invitation to dine, because his means 
are better suited to the less expensive experience of dining at 
a first-class restaurant. Such examples might suggest that 
the practice of receiving tips is confined to one class of the 
population. Unhappily the whole world of commerce is 
tainted by the scandal of the secret commission. And in 
the world of society the same practices exist, though in forms 
slightly varied. Few, indeed, are the doors, whether leading 
to great assemblies, historic clubs, or manor houses, which 
the golden key will not unlock, provided the approach be 
made not too indecently. Some very plain-speaking folk 
there are who even call it tipping to exchange a subscription 
for a peerage. 

Most observers will admit the truth of what I have said 
of the influence of wealth in our day, accusing me of truism 
rather than paradox. Since, however, some may accuse me of 
fine talking, thinking, perhaps, that I imagine ills, I am going 
to submit a few test questions for the reader’s reflection. For 
example, whether our ideas of what is beautiful and desirable 
are becoming less or more influenced by the thought of costli- 
ness? Whether to-day we do not pursue the merely elaborate 
and expensive, praising pictures which we cannot understand, 


and raving about the beauty of rare stones which we know we 
Vor. II.—No. 3. 37 
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cannot distinguish from the cheapest counterfeits? Whether, 
in pursuit of wealth, we do not despise the labourer ? 
Whether we do not say a little too often that this is 
the vice of the system, not the fault of the individual 
—sipping our tea, drawing our chairs to the fire, and 
talking philanthropy with an easy grace and facility while 
drawing our dividends? Whether in such matters we are not 
somewhat too prone to find an anodyne for conscience in the 
subscription list, or in talk of the greatness of empire and 
commercial prosperity, while all the time we drift slowly down 
the slope of a virtuous materialism ? Whether one class of the 
community is better than another, or whether in all alike it is not 
woe to the vanquished, spoils to the victor, and few questions 
asked? To me, reflecting upon such questions, it sometimes 
seems that the day is not far distant when our chosen maxims, 
“Time is money” and “Honesty is the best policy,” will 
represent the summit of virtuous endeavour. Should such a 
day dawn, Belicf will be dead. 

New pleasures have added in many ways to the happiness 
of life; their chief effect upon character has been to create 
“an appetite for more.” Never before has there been so much 
cause to be reminded of the saying of Pascal that most of the 
ills of human life came from inability to sit still in a room. 
The demand for the circus and the chariot-race has become 
imperative. The Churches bow to the new despotism: religious 
services are made “attractive”; sermons, short, pithy, and 
seasoned ; music and ceremonial, abundant and spectacular. 
The Press bows to the new despotism: the long article and the 
discourse make way for more entertaining matter; and the 
great part of home reading appears to be in that part of the 
newspaper which is devoted to “ News,” to crimes, to fashions, 
to personalia, to scandals, social and political, and in general 
to sensational or extravagant details designed to gratify a 
prurient appetite. Literature bows to the new despotism: 
whilst our ancestors read the Bible, we read the novelette; 
and whilst much good literature is published in the course of 
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each decade, the average is not inspiring or useful, is indeed 
trifling, in enmity alike to good taste and sound thinking. 
Whatever additions new pleasures have made to the happiness 
of life, their general effect upon character has been hostile in 
proportion as individuals or classes have come under their 
influence. In pretence of a full life, we lead an empty one. 
The joy of peace and the strength which comes of calm 
reflection, banished from the work-hour by the intensity of 
the competitive struggle, are driven from the hour of leisure 
by the unresting pursuit of diversion. 


Some observers, while ready to admit the truth in essence The Outlook. 
of all that I have said, will urge that I have dwelt too much 
upon the merely transitional, forgetful that new possessions 
are new opportunities for a higher life which shall be ours in 
the fulness of time. Doubtless, every one who thinks about 
the matter shares this hope for the future. We dare not 
forget, however, that such hopes have not been always realised 
in the history of past civilisations. Witness the degradation 
of Athens, the fall of Imperial Rome. The sphere of 
human temptation widens with the progress of the race, even 
where progress is most real. Thus liberty won meant licence 
made possible. No machinery wrought by man, however 
cunningly devised, can enable a race to secure the fruits of its 
labours without entering into a heritage of new problems | 
and temptations. Our new possessions may hereafter prove j 
aids to older beliefs or lead to new beliefs which shall take the | 
place of the old; it remains true that they have been in- 
disputably hostile to the old, and that hopes for a different 
influence in the future derive little support from a survey of 
the life of our own time. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The power of what we have gained over what we believe 
may be judged by taking particular beliefs and asking how 
much they mean to us. 
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We have lost belief in Rank: doubtless in some respects 
a gain; certainly in others aloss. “I would rather be a peasant 
and reverence a lord, than be a politician and reverence 
nothing.”! And man in past ages has learnt more than 
reverence in the great school of rank. The divine right of 
the squire had an even deeper social meaning than the divine 
right of the king, for the squire was always at hand. The 
fiction of noble blood, hallowed by religion, supported by a 
personal prowess, and impressed upon the imagination by the 
grace of manner and costume, was finally enforced by the 
might of the civil power. To-day the social value of rank 
sinks to insignificance. The spread of knowledge and the 
growth of plutocracy have undermined the foundations of class 
supremacy. Although we are far from social equality, although 
we still have classes, the power of class to train men to 
reverence is lacking. Envy, not reverence, is the plant that 
thrives in the soil of a plutocratic society. 

We have lost belief in the Family. Here is a fact, regard it 
as we may—with complacency, if we think the family a relic of 
barbarism ; with dismay, if we are of those who doubt whether 
there be any power in the modern world which shall do the 
work which has been done by the family in the making of 
human character in the past. Regard the fact as we may, it is 
present in the most visible form, a proof irresistible of the 
power of new possessions. In thought, the tendency has 
been, at any rate until days very recent, manifestly individu- 
alistic. The voice of the Ego is heard throughout the land ; 
and the right of the individual has seemed more to us than the 
claim of society. The influence upon the integrity of the 
family is shown in the avoidance of parentage, and in the 
growth of a theory of marriage as a contract between two 
individuals which may be rescinded at their pleasure. The 
notion that a husband and wife who have ceased to love one 
another should continue to live together, in the interests of 
social standards and social morality, is condemned as disloyalty 


1 Fergusson, Religion of Democracy. 
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to the Ego. Whether the movement appear to us as. a 
beautiful passionate pleading for the union of hearts, or rather 
as an ignoble elevation of inclination and caprice into a law of 
life, it is upon us, continuing and to continue. 

New wealth, if we look at it in conjunction with attendant 
industrial change, has exerted a deeper influence. Migrations, 
social instability generally, divide the family and destroy its 
continuity. Supremely, the age of the great cities is upon us. 
In vain preachers proclaim that God made the country. In 
vain reformers cry, “ Back to the land.” The relatively limited 
demand for the products of the soil, the relatively unlimited 
demand for manufactures, have driven the multitude to seek 
their livelihood in the city by the force of an argument which 
defies rhetoric and laughs at preference. But the whole atmos- 
phere of the modern city is charged with influences which are 
hostile to the family. In the large community, the separate 
identity of the smaller group is lost. The lodging-house, the 
flat, the factory, the streets, and the various forms of social 
activity or dissipation, weaken the family tie and destroy the 
family tradition. Other causes work towards the same end. 
The intense competition of modern life tells for a lower birth- 
rate. Modern legislation, by making the State responsible for 
education, has appreciably weakened the sense of parental 
responsibility ; by sanctioning divorce, has made marriage less 
sacred ; and by protecting womankind, has created a rival to 
marriage in the shape of a career for women. The general 
result appears to be that the family will continue to exist, 
but with less of the power to give to men and women the 
sense of something to live for. 


Have we lost Belief in Nature? Strange question in an (3) Noture. 


age of Nature study! Yet study is quite other than Belief; 
and what men have newly learned of Nature has brought to 
some despair, to others a state of mind which recalls the words 
used by James I. in the proclamation suppressing Cowell’s 
Interpreter : “'This later age and times of the world wherein 


we are fallen . . . . hath bred such an insatiable curiosity in 
37a 
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many men’s spirits, and such an itching in the tongues and 
pens of most men, as nothing is left unsearched to the bottom 
both in talking and writing. For from the very highest 
mysteries of the Godhead and the most inscrutable counsels 
of the Trinity, to the very lowest pit of Hell, and the confused 
actions of the devils there, there is nothing now unsearched 
into by the curiosity of men’s brains.” There are some to-day 
who appear to think as James that all things are searched to 
the bottom. The effect upon their minds of scientific dis- 
coveries, classifications, and vocabularies has been to induce a 
foolish sense of comprehension and conquest which ignores 
how little we know or can know of the deeper mysteries of 
Nature. Yet it may seem to profit a man little that he can 
see through a piece of wood, if he lose his vision beyond it ; 
or that he can do battle with the storm-cloud, if he shall lose 
the spirit which breathed in the prayer of the Breton seaman, 
“ Help me, O God, for my bark is so small and Thy ocean is 
so vast.” 

What we have newly learnt of Nature has affected Belief 
in a more dangerous way. Men may easily recover from a 
foolish exaltation. Will they as easily recover from the effects 
of that emphasis which the research and discovery of our times 
have laid upon the darker side of Nature? In childlike faith 
man thought Nature beautiful; he finds her red in tooth and 
claw. He perhaps thought her kind, all-loving; he finds her 
stern and pitiless. He thought himself the centre of the 
universe ; he learns that he is but a drop in the vast ocean of 
being. He thought life sacred; he learns that the law of life 
is the preying of higher forms upon lower. How shall he 
reverence this law ? 

Such causes may leave untouched the great unreflecting 
multitude of men who neither can nor wish to look on things 
as they are. But upon this multitude another fate waits, that 
of divorce from Nature. It is not easy to say how far the 
people of a country-side are raised in spirit by a life in constant 
and intimate relation with Nature, but assuredly it is not for 
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nought that a man shall breathe the air of the meadows and 
the hill-tops, see the sun in the heavens, watch its rising and 
setting, and witness each year the coming of spring and the 
falling of the leaf in autumn. He who lives ever in close 
touch with Nature stands in no need of fine phrases to love 
her. He may revere her, may be dumbly conscious of her 
power and her beauty, may feel the impulse from a vernal 
wood, although he knows no letter of the alphabet. 
** A wanderer is man from his birth. 

He was born in a ship 

On the breast of the river of Time ; 

Brimming with wonder and joy 

He spreads out his arms to the light, 


Rivets his gaze on the banks of the stream, 
As what he sees is, so have his thoughts been.” ! 


But if this be true, what Belief in Nature can there be 
for the ever-increasing multitudes who toil in the cities, who 
sleep in suburban villas where stuccoed frontages are crowded 
together in long, monotonous streets, who go to their work 


along crowded thoroughfares, to the screeching accompaniment 
of the train or the tram, and spend their days in the labour 
of the factory, the office, or the shop? What can Nature be 
to them? Surely little more than a name. ‘They scarce see 
her in her diviner moods. The vasty deep, mountain and 
cliff, glacier and canon, the blush of dawn, the hues of the 
sunset, the leafy lane and the song of the thrush—these are 
to them faint echoes from the poet’s page, the catalogues of 
the museum, or the hysterics of a bank holiday, They do 
not miss, for they can never know, the comradeship of Nature. 
We have lost Belief in the God of our Fathers. “ A man’s (4)Religion. 
religion,” said Carlyle, “consists not of the many things he 
is in doubt of and tries to believe, but of the few he is 
assured of and has no need of effort for believing.” Belief 
in God means something other than hazy uncertainties, 
admissions of a probability, barren assents; something other, 
also, than an ecstasy undisturbed by morality. The Belief 
1 Matthew Arnold. 
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has declined: to the priest this is a call to arms; to the 
historian, a tendency to be explained. 

New knowledge is in part answerable. The old religion 
gave men a theory of human life. It affirmed the exactitude 
of Genesis, the sovereignty of God, the Divinity of Christ, 
the hope of Heaven, and the stern reality of Hell. All these 
were bound together in one great system. What has become 
of them? To talk of Hell to-day is hardly polite, and I have 
the assurance of one pastor that he dared not speak of it. 
“« My people wouldn’t stand it fora moment.” The cosmogony 


of the older theologians is a jest; the educated man no longer | 


discusses the exactitude of Genesis. Most men either think 
of Christ as philosopher and saint—or think of Him not at 
all. Finally, while without the churches men profess a 
tolerant agnosticism which admits that anything may be true 
of God, but that nothing can be known to be true, the world 
within the churches, after surviving the attack of science 
from without, is undergoing the more severe ordeal of historical 
criticism from within. 

Let us look at the facts a little more closely. A vast 
population never go to church at all. These include many 
religious people; they include also a floating population 
ready to fasten upon the latest zsm, the trickeries of the 
s€ance, or the vain imaginings of some dreamy estheticism. 
But the great majority of them are frankly indifferent. On 
the other hand, a portion of the population do go to church— 
in London apparently about one person in four. But what 
does their attendance really mean? Not much, if we take 
the opinion of the outside world. ‘There always have been 
men who thought the less of one for going to church: the 
number of such men increases. Perhaps the churches have 
gone too much their own way, and have clung too much to 
traditional methods. At any rate they have lost credit with 
the outside world. The non-church-goer explains them, 
patronises them, despises or is indifferent to them. 

Of course the outside world, with its very human and 
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quite ineradicable instinct for self-justification, may judge 
unfairly. Yet if we take the word of many leaders within 
the churches, we abate the censure in detail rather than 
substance. Take from an average congregation those who 
attend from an uneasy sense of duty, from motives of con- 
venience, from instincts of inherited habit, vanity, or of 
sociability, from appreciation of what pays, or perhaps from a 
willingness to 
“ Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to,” 

and what remains of the congregation? A few there may be 
who show in their lives the mystic power of the older faith ; 
the vast majority are not religious in the Puritan sense. 
Their morality is based upon prudence, habit, and the fear of 
their neighbour’s censure, rather than upon deep convictions 
of any kind. I do not think that the years that have passed 
since Emerson spoke have done aught but add force to his 
censure: “There is Faith in chemistry, in meat and wine, in 
wealth, in machinery, in the steam-engine, galvanic battery, 
turbine-wheels, sewing-machines, and in public opinion, but 
not in divine causes. A silent revolution has loosened the 
tension of the old religious sects, and in place of the gravity 
and permanence of those societies of opinion, they run into 
freak and extravagance. ... Not knowing what to do, we 
ape our ancestors; the churches stagger backward to the 
mummeries of the dark ages. By the irresistible maturing 
of the general mind, the Christian traditions have lost their 
hold.” * 

I have spoken of the influence of what we have gained 
over what we believe. Make reservations as one may, it 
remains true that for the community knowledge has not 
brought wisdom, wealth and pleasure have not beautified life, 
and the influence of new possessions as a whole has been to 
undermine old beliefs without substituting new ones. I do 
not pretend that men to-day are wholly wanting in moral 
1 Essay on Worship, 
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uprightness, or that Religion, Nature, Rank, and the Family 
have lost all meaning. But I do contend that our honesty 
and morals generally are based upon prudence or habit, and 
lack that spiritual basis upon which alone the hope of genera- 
tions can rest. The student of social life to-day may well be 
reminded of the reflections of the great historian who closed 
his work on the Middle Ages in the following remarkable 
words: “If it were not for the conviction that, however pro- 
lific and progressive the evil may have been, the power of 
good is more progressive and more prolific, the chronicler of 
a system that seems to be vanishing might lay down his pen 
with a heavy heart. The most enthusiastic admirer of 
medizval life must grant that all that was good and great in 
it was languishing even to death; and the firmest believer in 
progress must admit that as yet there were few signs of 
returning health. The sun of the Plantagenets went down 
in clouds and thick darkness; the coming of the Tudors gave 
as yet no promise of light; it was ‘as the morning spread 
upon the mountains,’ darkest before the dawn.”* If a new 


and brighter dawn be for us or for those who come after us, 
the first condition of its coming is surely that we recognise 
things as they are, and mistake not our darkness for light. 


W. JETHRO BROWN. 


ABERYSTWYTH, 


1 Stubbs, Constitutional History, iii. p. 613. 
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NORTH ARABIA AND THE BIBLE:’ 
A DEFENCE. 


Dr HUGO WINCKLER. 


For more than ten years it has been clear that the Assyrian 
inscriptions bring before us the name of a country, which, 
through the variety of its possible significations, could not but 
open the door to manifold misunderstandings. It is the 
designation Musri, which, so far as can be seen at present, is 
applied to four different countries. Two of these, however, 


are not very often referred to, and one is only once mentioned, 
viz. by Shalmaneser II., who states that he had received 
ambassadors from Musri, who brought him presents. That 
this Musri is situated in E. Asia, is evident from the fact that 
two-humped camels are represented on the bas-reliefs. But 
for this critics of the non-Assyriological order would doubtless 
have instructed us long ago that such a presupposition belongs 
to the realm of the “imagination.” Greater preciseness as to 
the situation of the country need not here be aimed at. The 
object of the Musrite embassy was probably to form a political 
connection with Shalmaneser after he had become suzerain of 
Babylon, a connection which is not without significance with 
regard to the commercial relations in that period. 

The second land of Musri, too, is only of importance for a 
special student of the history of Nearer Asia, and is rarely 

1 As the title indicates, this article is partly a supplement to the article 


“Babylon and the Bible,” Hibbert Journal, October 1903. See especially 
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mentioned. We meet with it in the inscriptions of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. (c. 1100 B.c.) and Shalmaneser II. (ninth century). 
It is the designation of S. Cappadocia—of a region which at 
that time owned the authority of the Hatti, and which 
adjoined the ancient seat of that people by the Halys. If 
this Musri has a more general interest, it is because it has 
once been referred to by an Old Testament writer, though 
at a later time the name Musr became Misraim (2.e. Egypt). 
The passage is 2 Kings vii. 6, where the Damascene besiegers 
of Samaria take to flight because they believe that “the king 
of Israel has hired the kings of the Hittim and the kings of 
Misraim (but read Musri) to fall upon us.” The combination 
Hittim and Musri (ze. S. Cappadocia) is free from all 
ambiguity, for the reading “the kings (!) of Egypt” would be 
absurd. In fact, throughout the Biblical notices we can trace 
a good acquaintance with the actual circumstances of the 
times. Take another passage, 1 Kings x. 28 (=2 Chron. 
i. 16). This passage too has become intelligible as a conse- 
quence of the recognition of a Musri, i.e. S. Cappadocia, to 
the north of Cilicia, to which the Assyrians gave the name 
Kué. It runs, “and the export of the horses through (!) 
Solomon took place from Misraim u mkwh.” Here the last 
group of letters was unintelligible, and it was assumed—but 
without producing a connection thereby—that the text had a 
word mikweh, or else, following the LX X., the emendation 
mittekoa (“from Tekoa”) was made. Acquaintance with a 
Musri in Asia Minor which adjoined the land of Kué, at once 
suggested the right interpretation—“ the export of horses took 
place from Musri and Kué.” This land was called Sangara 
by the Egyptians as early as the second millennium B.c., and 
Cilicia, as a Persian province, is still famous for its horses in 
Herodotus. It is also noteworthy that, just as at the siege 
of Samaria it is presupposed that Musri and Hittim are the 
opponents of Aram (Damascus), so here commercial relations 
are mentioned as existing equally with the kings of the Hittim 
and the kings of Aram. 
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The confusion of countries made by later scribes is easily 
accounted for. The present writer is not aware that anyone 
has questioned it, and he would leave it to each of his readers 
to decide the matter, which requires no other gift but that of 
a healthy common sense. ‘There are, however, other questions 
connected with the name of Musri, the decision of which pre- 
supposes the recognition of the possibility of such confusions. 
Of course, in debating such matters one assumes that this possi- 
bility is granted, and that the only question is whether in the 
third case, which is certainly not so simple as the other two, 
the existence of a fresh land of Musri can be proved from 
the monuments or not. For if this is so, the possibility of a 
mention of this land in the Old Testament will have to be de- 
termined in each case taken by itself. The argument will then 
cease to have reference to the monuments: it will be purely 
historical. Nor is there any reason why people should not 
differ in opinion on such a point as well as on the interpreta- 
tion of so many Biblical passages. Those, therefore, who 
argue against; finding this third Musri in the Old Testament 
seek in the first instance to show that there is no evidence for 
its existence in the monuments, a course which, if successful, 
would cut away the ground for the explanation of Biblical 
passages in this sense. . 

The present dispute relates to the fact observed by myself 
that the name Musri is given in the Assyrian inscriptions not 
only to Egypt but also to the land which on the south adjoins 
Judea and Edom, and stretches towards the Sinaitic peninsula 
and Arabia. The northern boundary is formed by the naal 
Musri, as the watercourse referred to is designated by the 
Assyrians; it is the nahal Misraim of the Old Testament. 
The jregion in [question is one which is not regarded (or at 
least not in particular cases in which it is mentioned) as 
belonging to Egypt, but has princes of its own. In any 
case, therefore, there must have been times when this region 
formed an independent territory, and played a réle of 
its own in history, so that we both can and must speak 
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of two lands of Musri, viz. of that in N. Arabia and of 
Egypt. 

Since the establishment of this fact by me, it has not (so 
far as I know) been denied by any of those scholars who are 
authorities in ancient Oriental history. An adverse judgment 
has indeed been pronounced by one scholar who is thoroughly 
at home in the Assyrian inscriptions, but the initiated will 
bear me out when I say that he has no head for those questions 
which require the training of a historian. We shall see, 
however, that this scholar’s adverse judgment only proves 
that he has as little comprehension of this as of other 
historical questions. Professor Peter Jensen, to whom I 
refer, stands alone in his contradiction; all other recognised 
authorities on the cuneiform inscriptions have admitted the 
fact of the existence of a N. Arabian Musri. 

It therefore gives a shock to those who work at cuneiform 
when Dr E. A. Wallis Budge, in the preface to volume Vi. 
of his History of Egypt, takes a course which is fitted to 
confuse the minds of those who are not Assyriologists. 
Instead of discussing the Old Testament passages with the 
view of determining which of the two lands of Musri is 
meant in each case, he adopts the plan of denying the dis- 
tinction altogether. And he does this not on the ground of 
fresh material in his hands or of information on which one 
might defer to his judgment, but simply because he gives a 
different interpretation to the passages of the inscriptions 
which the specialists understand precisely as I do. This, I 
repeat, is most surprising, because, as will have to be shown 
presently, Dr Budge lacks that familiarity with the cuneiform 
monuments which is a necessary condition of an independent 
judgment on such questions. 

But before we test Dr Budge’s criticisms, it is indispens- 
able to lay down the principles which have to govern the 
decision of the question before us, and perhaps I may add 
that clearness on first principles has again and again to be 
insisted upon in the discussion of problems of the ancient 
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East. Too often does it appear that learned and clever men 
who have taken much trouble about the Wissenschaft of 
Oriental antiquity do not in all cases satisfy the preliminary 
conditions of a fruitful and mutually beneficial discussion of 
historical points. ‘The conditions referred to have relation to 
clearness of thought and soundness of historical judgment. 
First of all, this general assumption may be made. If a 
critic rejects the conclusions which another scholar upon 
definite presuppositions has formed, he must keep to this 
scholar’s own statements, and not bring them into connection 
with the views of other persons. Or if he does this, he must 
at least distinguish clearly between different views, especially 
when the persons referred to, while agreeing in the main point, 
occupy in other respects very different standpoints. Therefore 
when Dr Budge, with perfect justice, attacks me as the 
founder of the hypothesis, he ought not to draw into the 
debate views of Hommel which differ from my own. And 
when he refers the reader to the consequences for the Bible, 
I am of course only responsible for my own conclusions, 
and not for those which rest upon the entirely different 
critical principles of Professor Hommel, or for those which, 
again upon different principles, Professor Cheyne’ put for- 
ward after the appearance of my original summing-up of my 
own researches on Musri.?> On the other hand, Dr Budge 
has no right to wind up his criticism thus: “The curious 
reader, who is anxious to see the views of other writers upon 


! To prevent even a shadow of misunderstanding, we refer here to Prof. 
Cheyne’s statements in the Hibbert Journal, July 1903, p. 755, with notes 
1-8, and October 1903, p. 79, where he distinctly states his indebtedness to 
Dr Winckler’s earlier researches (in 1898) as to Musri and Kash in the Old 
Testament.—Ep. 

2 Prof. Cheyne says himself (Critica Biblica, iv. p. 380): “. . . . relies, as 
I venture to think, unduly on the Massoretic text. The same remark applies 
to Winckler. Until these critics have done more justice to the new point of 
view in Old Testament criticism,’ ete. I am indebted to the writer of these 
words for a generous and unselfish recognition (elsewhere) of my endeavours, 
and am all the more grateful because he, though not my countryman, was the 
first scholar to “stand in the breach” on my behalf. 
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the work and methods of Dr Winckler and the adoption of 
his results by Professor Cheyne, may consult,” etc. Especially 
out of place is it, when the matter relates to questions of 
Biblical criticism, on which the writer of those words has 
not purchased the right to speak, and when, over and above 
this, the Biblical passages cited by me, in part at least, not 
only (as I maintain) receive their explanation from the new 
hypothesis, but also lay claim to be independent proofs, of 
equal value with those derived from the monuments. Let 
the reader turn back to what has been said here on the 
Cappadocian Musri in the Bible, and judge whether the 
explanation there given of the Biblical passages does not 
constitute a fresh proof of the existence of this very Musri. 

In not a few other cases, it seems to me that I have pro- 
vided a very simple and natural explanation of Biblical passages, 
which, if Egypt, and not the N. Arabian Musri, is the country 
referred to, are unintelligible. Thus from the first I had 
pointed out that this Musri coincides in part with a region 
which adjoins Philistia, and presumably was at one time in the 
possession of the Philistines. No critical mind can fail to 
admit the identity of the narratives in Gen. xx. on the one 
hand and chap. xxvi. on the other. Exactly the same incident 
is related in the one case with reference to Abraham and 
Abimelech of Gerar, the “king of the Philistines,” and in the 
other with reference to Isaac and the “Pharaoh.” It is no 
explanation that the twofold explanation of Musri accounts 
for the transference of the scene of the story in the old tradh- 
tion itself. It would be to mistake the meaning of the genea- 
logical legends altogether to suppose that Hagar, who flees 
into the “ Negeb” (7.e. to the region of our Musri), can possibly 
take a wife for her son Ishmael, the ancestor of the Arabians, 
from Egypt, and not from Musri (Gen. xxi. 21). And when 
one of David’s heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 21) kills a gigantic 
** Misrite,” how can this word mean Egyptian? An excellent 
sense, however, is produced if “ Misrite” means “ man of Musri,” 
for David performed his first exploits as leader of a band of 
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warriors in the region of Musri. And the passages which I 
have myself claimed for the N. Arabian Musri (see KA 7, 
pp. 146 f.) still appear to me—with all respect to those who 
differ—unintelligible, or even absurd, if Egypt be the country 
intended. 

The same remark may be made with reference to the 
Arabian Kish. If Musri is argued out of existence, the exist- 
ence of Kish in the Old Testament must also be denied. 
That Kish does exist, however, has long ago been seen by 
others ; Glaser, for instance, has treated of it at length.2 My 
own efforts have been limited to finding proofs for it in the 
inscriptions. Whether these have been successful (Dr Budge 
of course denies it), need not be inquired. The witness of the 
Old Testament itself is sufficient. For here we require no 
change of reading or interpretation to permit us to keep the 
Arabian Kish. All that we need is to put aside prejudice. 
Unless, indeed, Biblical evidence suddenly loses its value when 
it is inconsistent with the judgment of a kind of “ science” 
which poses as “ sober” and “ moderate ” ! , 

The grounds brought forward by Dr Budge—after not a 
few predecessors—are these. When a writer speaks of Kish 
in Arabia this is only “a vague topographical indication.” 
See, however, 2 Chron. xxi. 16. We read here of “the 
Arabians who are beside the Kushites,” surely a very definite 
statement respecting a definite section of the Arabians. Had 
the Chronicler meant to be “ vague,” he had no occasion to add 
those defining words. And if “ Zerah the Kushite” (2 Chron. 
xiv. 9) is to be a king of Ethiopia, the historian of Egypt 
ought of course to have given a few words showing how this 
Ethiopian king could possibly have intervened in the affairs 
of Palestine. At the very least the question should have been 
discussed, whether at the time referred to Egypt was under 


1 Readers of the article “Babylon and the Bible,’ Hibbert Journal, 
October 1903, will find the symbol KAT“, explained (p. 69), and the im- 
portance of the work set forth. 

See his Skizze der Geographie Arabiens, ii. 

Vor. II.—No. 3. 38 
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Ethiopian rule (as it afterwards was under Sabako and 
Taharka) or not. But for the proof of this one seeks in vain 
in Dr Budge’s work, as well as in other Histories of Egypt. 

At present, however, the Arabian Kish of the Old Testa- 
ment serves rather to explain cuneiform passages than vice 
versa. It is therefore needless to spend time on Dr Budge’s 
arguments against my own explanation of these passages. As 
we have seen, the belief in an Arabian Kish obviously exists 

_in the Old Testament, and is of ancient date. 

The most essential thing is, in opposition to Dr Budge, to 
prove the N. Arabian Musri from the cuneiform texts. I 
have already remarked that its existence has, so far as I know, 
been accepted by all competent judges, but that doubts may 
be entertained as to some passages in the texts. This I am 
all the more willing to grant, because no one has wavered 
oftener and longer, and more carefully weighed the “ pros ” and 
‘cons ” in each separate case, than I have done. 

But before we consider the most important and decisive 
passages there is another question to be considered, on which 
all scholars do not seem to be clear. And the example already 
referred to—of the single expert who has raised his voice in 
contradiction of the N. Arabian Musri—appears to show that 
a want of clearness of thought may prevent the question as a 
whole from being rightly apprehended. For my part, I have 
deliberately abstained from deciding the question, what is the 
ground of the occurrence of the same name in two neighbour- 
ing countries, and on good and sufficient grounds I still abstain. 
If the two other lands of Musr did not exist, and if the right 
estimate of the entire geographical nomenclature of the ancient 
East were not quite different from what modern ideas would 
lead us to suppose, I should accept the possibilities presently 
to be mentioned as certainties. As things are, I can only set 
them forth as possibilities, but this is immaterial for the practical 
question ; all that is required for this is to ascertain whether the 
distinction is made, not how it is to be explained. 

1 See KAT, pp. 177-182. 
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In fact, we must keep this well in view—that we are 
concerned here with definite historical cases, with political 
states, not with the name Musr and its philological meaning, 
and not with the explanation of its occurrence in these 
separate cases. For the political significance of the modern 
conception “Allemagne,” “Germany,” or “England,” it is 
indifferent how the countries referred to came to bear these 
names, and what these names may have signified in other 
times. We are speaking now of Biblical antiquity, i.e. of 
the period from the ninth century B.c. downwards; that is, 
we have to do with a definite political phenomenon. How 
this is to be accounted for, from what conditions of primitive 
times this, like every such phenomenon, is to be explained, 
is for our purpose, even if not quite unimportant, yet at any 
rate not decisive. 

Now, as to the “ possibilities.” It is conceivable (1) that 
we have to do with a name (Musr) which goes back to an 
Old-Babylonian geographical system, and was given to several 
countries ; (2) that one of these two historical explanations 
may be given of the name: (a) the coincidence of the names 
is accidental, and (6) the name was transferred, historically, 
from one country to another in an early period when the two 
regions were connected, so that when separation took place it 
could bear two senses. 

The latter case is historically quite intelligible. The North 
Arabian region referred to belonged for a considerable time to 
Egypt, and, indeed, theoretically was never given up by Egypt. 
One might therefore suppose that originally the part of Arabia 
which belonged to Egypt equally received the name Musr, and 
that when it became independent it retained the designation. 
Professor Jensen, however, has not been able to see this. He 
urges against me that “ Misraim, as little as Musri, needs to be 
a precise and exclusive designation of the land of the Nile. 
The Egyptian rule extended often to the border of Palestine.” 
This is the only contradiction offered by an Assyriological 
expert, and it expresses in other words and with less clearness, 
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so far as the facts outside of the Old Testament are concerned, 
nothing which everyone would not admit as obvious, and also 
nothing that touches the present question. 

There is also, however, this possibility—that the name was 
transferred, not from Egypt to our Musri, but vice versa. 
This view gains in probability if we hold the name to have 
had originally an appellative meaning (“frontier-region ”). 
Unparalleled it would certainly not be; for Musri (or Misir) 
for Egypt is a designation which is certainly not of Egyptian 
but of foreign origin. The case will therefore be like that of 
« Allemagne”; “Preussen,” too (both province and state), 
may be compared, though here the case is different. The 
first case would be that of “ Bretagne” (now French), and all 
three should be recalled to mind by anyone who finds the 
whole distinction difficult to understand. 

The chief point, however, is, I repeat, the evidence from 
the inscriptions, i.e. the fact that the region referred to bore 
the name Musri at a definite time when it did not belong to 
Egypt, but was under princes of its own, and that conse- 
quently it was distinguished from Egypt. To prove this, I 
may refer to the passage from which I started myself, and 
which speaks so clearly that to discuss the possibility of 
another view of it would be, in my opinion, a proof of un- 
acquaintance with the preliminary exegetical conditions. Let 
us, then, not dispute about this. Authorities on Oriental 
history and its sources agree that another opinion would be 
impossible. 

The passage occurs in the inscriptions of Tiglath-Pileser 
III. In it this king states that he has appointed the Arabian 
Idibi’'il as képw over Musri. What a képu is, I have repeatedly 
explained.’ It is a pure Assyrian word, and is used for particular 
functionaries. We find kepdni set over cities and regions. 
Evidently they are rather civil than military officials. They 
were directly subordinate to the king, and consequently had 


1 See the first page of the first examination of the question, Altorientalische 
Forschungen, i. p. 24, 
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control of the governor (saknuw) of a province, or of the prince 
of a tributary state; in a word, he was something like an 
English political resident. In the infancy of our Wissenschaft 
it was usual to explain the word by the mention of a képu in 
the legend of the Descent of IStar, when this person was taken 
to be the “ porter,” whereas he is really to be understood as the 
major domus ; hence it was considered that the képu of Tiglath- 
Pileser held the position of “porter of Musri.” Now, instead 
of seeking advice from Assyriological authorities, Dr Budge 
has actually adopted this naive view to justify making Idibi’ll a 
“warden of the marches.” Of course, if one gives the words of 
the inscription a different sense, one comes to different results, 
but for my part, having brought the true meaning of the title 
clearly from the first, I am afraid that I cannot receive instruc- 
tion on the point from those who have adopted the false one. 
A képu is not the inspector of a frontier-land, but may be met 
with everywhere. Therefore if a képu is set over Musri, it 
follows (1) that this land is under Assyrian suzerainty, (2) 
that képu is a special administrative term, and (8) that Musri 
is the land committed to his care, while he himself is certainly 
not the guardian of the frontier, residing outside of this land. 
In political life an office is designated by the land with which it 
is concerned, not by that with which it is not concerned. This 
excludes Egypt, and even any part of Egypt, for Tiglath- 
Pileser had nothing to do with this country. It must be an 
Arabian country over which an Arabian is appointed—at least 
till there is clear proof of the contrary. ‘To make this doubly 
sure, we have a similar testimony for the Arabian region close 
to Musri-Aribi ; for the same Assyrian king relates, “ A kepu 
over her (z.e. Queen Samsi of Aribi) I set.” Is this, pray, another 
“warden of the marches”? And if the queen of the land is 
mentioned here, but not in Musri, I would explain this by the 
circumstance that Musri at that time had no king, but only 
“kings,” sheikhs.’ 

1 Esarhaddon too speaks of “kings of Aribi” in this sense, on occasion of 


his march through Melubha. 
38a 
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That Melubha is not Ethiopia, but a part of Arabia, is now 
accepted. Dr Budge thinks it useless to try to get much 
further, though he himself is inclined to identify it with the 
Sinaitic peninsula and Midian. Obviously it is immaterial 
for our question how far to the north and south Melubba 
extended. Magan and Melubha are primitive designations, 
which have rather a geographical than a political significance. 
Both together designate the whole of Arabia. When, there- 
fore, Jaman of Ashdod flees ana ite Musuri sa pat Meluhha, i.e. 


“to the borders of Musur, which lies beside (before) Meluhha,”* _ 


it will be simply nonsense to understand here Egypt. For 
Egypt is Egypt, as Elam is Elam, and Urartu Urartu, as 
England is England and France France. Where that country 
lies, there is no occasion to say. Let us suppose a parallel 
Latin sentence, such as “ Effugit in Britanniam que est in 
confiniis Galliz.” Plainly one would infer from the appendix 
that not the well-known Great Britain was meant, but the 
French Brittany. Dr Budge is willing to grant that Meluhha 
is W. Arabia. But if so, “Egypt by the Sinaitic penin- 
sula” is not less absurd than “London by Richmond” or 
‘ Berlin by Charlottenburg.” Even the Assyrians were not so 
tasteless as to define the known by the unknown. And if it 
be granted that Meluhba is to be sought in Arabia, that its 
peoples are Arabian, then it is impossible that in the year 701 
help should have been brought to Palestine by “kings of Musri 
and troops of the king of Meluhha,” if Musri is not analogous 
to Melubha; for an army in the field must have been set in 
motion by two closely connected states. Dr Budge is so ill- 
informed on the whole question that he has not noticed that, 
to make his argument valid, he had to prove the equation 
Melubha = Ethiopia ” (7.e. Nubia). 

The whole matter had been long treated by me in this 
sense before I became enabled, as I thought, to provide un- 
historical eyes with a proof of the distinction between Musri 
and Egypt, by finding these two countries mentioned together 

1 For the further connection see KAT, p, 137, 
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in a fragment of an inscription of Esarhaddon. We read 
there, in a connection which cannot now be made out, these 
words, mat mu-us-ri u mat mi-is .... It seemed to me at 
first that the last word ought to be read mi-is(-ri), 2.e. that 
the inscription gave the Babylonian form of the name of 
Egypt (in Assyrian Musri). I personally laid no stress on 
this, since my mind was made up without its help. The 
discovery, as I have said, could only be welcome to me as a 
proof for those who were blind to the connection of things, 
and needed evidence of this kind. 

But the unmingled joy of life is not granted to the epi- 
graphist. Again and again it happens that fragments of 
tablets are broken away at the very point where we expect a 
disclosure from them. Long before the appearance of Dr 
Budge’s volume, I had often pointed out to fellow-scholars 
that not only Mi-is(-ri), but also Mi-lu(h-ha), was epigraphi- 
cally possible. Now it appears from Dr Budge’s Preface that 
he has ascertained—through whose examination of the tablet 
he does not say—that at the point where the break occurs, 
behind the sign “7s,” there is the trace of the head of a second 
wedge. This would exclude the reading “7s,” and so the sup- 
plementation “du(h)” would gain greatly in probability.’ I 
have not myself been in a position to examine the matter, but 
would simply refer to what I said in print before the ap- 
pearance of Dr Budge’s volume. It will be seen from this 
that the same considerations which occur to the outsider often 
occur to the expert, but that it frequently happens that 
scruples and difficulties present themselves to his mind, of 
which the outsider does not dream.2 The name Meluhha 
occurs hundreds of times in the inscriptions. It is an Old- 
Babylonian designation, which in the times which concern us 
here has only a historical right, 7.e. has become a geographical 
designation. The mode of writing, as usual in most names 
of this sort, is ideographic, although originally it was phonetic. 


1 (Cp. H. W. Hogg, Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 4529, note 5.] 
2 Cp. KAT, p. 145, note 3. 
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Me-lub-ha is therefore a fixed form of writing in good cunei- 
form, and undergoes no changes. Thus we never find 
Me-luh-hi or Me-luh-hu. Similarly its counterpart Magan is 
constantly written with a defining sign for ma (=elippu, 
‘ship ”), never with the ordinary ma. In the case of both 
words the mode of writing is just as fixed as the ortho- 
graphy of any word of our own; a deviation from it is 
simply a scribal error. Anyone who works at cuneiform will 
confirm this. 

Now, it is beyond doubt that everywhere, even at the 
Assyrian court, scribes are liable to such errors. In the case 
before us, however, we shall then have to suppose that the 
same unkind spirit, who made Esarhaddon’s scribe commit 
such a mistake as in English “ Ingland” instead of “ England” 
would be, went on to break off the clay tablet at the very 
place where doubt became possible. That would be enough 
chance and to spare for one occasion, but such combinations 
of accidents do no doubt occur, and we might thus be dis- 
pensed from laying stress on Assyrian orthography. But has 
the unkind spirit done all his work yet? By no means. In 
the inscriptions of Esarhaddon we find as much mention of 
Musri as of Meluhha, and so too in those of Assurbanipal 
(where Musri always means Egypt) ; but a connection in which 
Musri and Melubha are specified together in the way that 
would have to be supposed here, has not yet come before us 
in the other inscriptions. 

But, be that as it may, my own treatment of the Musri 
question did not start from this passage, nor does it seek 
confirmation from it, so that the only persons who lose any- 
thing by the revised reading of it are those for whose benefit 
I cited it, 7.e. those who do not feel themselves in a position 
to attach weight to the other arguments. 

Remarkably enough, Dr Budge confuses the question by 
drawing into it the opinion of Professor Hommel respecting 
the abar nahrdén of the Minean inscriptions, without taking 
any notice of my own acceptation of the phrase. Is this 
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right? Ought a person who has never read one line of a 
S. Arabian inscription to talk of an improved theory respecting 
the high antiquity of the Minzan inscription? Why, this 
very unproved theory is most distinctly accepted by all who 
are conversant with the question, or at least is not controverted 
by any.’ But this does not exhaust my complaint. Either 
Dr Budge has not read what I have written on the Minzan 
abar nahrdn, or he has not understood it, for otherwise he 
would not, in his zeal to convict Professor Hommel of an 
error, have attacked a view which I have myself corrected, 
and which has nothing at all to do with my own. I am bound 
to point out that it was I who called attention to the designa- 
tion of Syria as ebir nari* which occurs in Assyrian inscriptions 
(and is, of course, very much older). Having myself seen the 
clay tablet, I knew that it came from the New-Assyrian period. 
I then ascertained that the fragment in question was to be 
connected with two others, and came from a treaty of Esar- 
haddon with King Baal of Tyre. 

All this Dr Budge overlooks. He corrects Hommel— 
which is now, of course, after the different fragments of the 
tablet have been joined by me, easy enough—but gains no- 
thing by it. For I have never held that anything was proved 
as to the age of the Minzan inscriptions by the occurrence of 
the phrase abar nahrdn. If Dr Budge had really read through 
the work of mine which he controverts, he would have been 
able to gather from it* that the explanation which I give to 
the Minzan abar nahrdn is that which is dictated by Minzan 
linguistic usage, viz., not “on the other side of the river,” but 
“the region on the bank of the river,” and that I therefore 
recognise it again in the kibri nari, of which Sargon speaks 
when he mentions the flight of Jaman from Ashdod. For the 
nahr of the Minzan inscriptions is, in my opinion, not the 

1 T have already stated this in the work controverted by Dr Budge. 

2 Altorient. Forschungen, ii. p. 14. Cp. Gesch, Israels, i, 223, note 1. Dr 
Budge, as will presently be clear, has read nothing of mine continuously. He 


ought to have seen these passages, but probably did not see them. 
3 See Musri-Meluhha-Ma‘in, p. 55. 
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Euphrates, but the nahal Musri (the Biblical nahal Misraim), 
of which Esarhaddon also speaks when referring to his march 
to Melubha. It is a unique misfortune that, in opposition to 
me (and to Hommel), Dr Budge maintains a view and a line 
of argument respecting the age of the Minzan inscriptions, 
and therewith of the inscription in question, which has had a 
fate well known to students of the Minzan inscriptions (and, 
of course, proves nothing at all for my personal view). 

A conjecture was once put forward by Professor Hartmann 
that the inscription referred to belonged to the time of the 
expedition of Cambyses against Egypt, since the fight between 
Mdhj and Musr therein mentioned was the war of the Medes, 
i.e. the Persians, against Egypt. I omit the reasons adduced 
for the designation of the Persians by the Minzans (who 
surely were not Greeks!) as Medes, and content myself with 
telling the fate of this discovery. Years before the appearance 
of Hartmann’s article, I had one day remarked to Glaser how 
well the time of Cambyses suited the inscription, though, to be 
sure, a hypothesis as to its date based upon this was impossible, 
for the reasons elsewhere brought forward by Glaser. There- 
upon Glaser’ showed me the passage in his Skizze der Geo- 
graphie Arabiens in which the possibility of such a hypothesis 
had long ago been considered and definitely disproved. It 
was after this that Hartmann and Mordtmann of themselves 
came upon the same obvious idea, and Glaser then pointed 
out that it had previously been expressed, considered, and 
refuted by himself. It being my practice as a writer to avoid 
sterile controversy, and not to mention wrong views of other 
scholars so soon as they may be regarded as set aside, I have 
made no further reference to this hypothesis." So that when 
Dr Budge ventures to lecture Glaser, Hommel, and myself, 
and to bring forward what he thinks a brand-new idea, the 
reader will easily imagine what the effect of his procedure 
will be. Once more confounding my views most reprehensibly 
with those of other scholars, Dr Budge goes on to say (p. 21), 

1 Musri, ii. p. 5. 
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“Whether Ashr (in the same inscription) is to be identified 
with Assyria, as Dr Winckler and others have thought, is 
doubtful.” I have never expressed or held such a view; in- 
deed, I regard it as erroneous. I have not even taken up any 
position at all with regard to the theories of Glaser and 
Hommel as to the A’shur of the Minzan inscriptions and 
the Biblical Arabian Asshur. 

Surely it would be slaying the slain to go further. It must 
be clear that Dr Budge arrogates a right to speak on matters 
to which he is a stranger, and that he has but a superficial 
acquaintance with the theory which he attacks. In my 
opinion a scientific (wissenschaftliche) discussion must be based 
upon an independent mastery of the facts. I should abuse 
the reader’s patience if I were to carry my refutation further. 
I must not, however, withhold the impression which the perusal 
of the book to which the strongly polemical preface is prefixed 
has made upon me, viz., that the author had not a notion of 
all these things when he wrote and printed his book, and only 
took up the subject after the last page had been printed. To 
cover over his unacquaintance with the results of the last ten 
years’ investigations, he set to work to refute them. The 
reader is meant to suppose that it had not seemed worth while 
to mention them in the book itself. But is it not as clear as 
the day that much that is there printed would have had to be 
modified if Dr Budge when writing it had had the results 
referred to before him? The proof is very simple. As I have 
already pointed out, “Musri” in the relief force which was 
defeated in 701 B.c. by Sennacherib can only be Egypt, if 
“Meluhha” will bear to be explained as “Ethiopia.” Dr 
Budge, in the preface, is aware of the difficulty of this latter 
theory, for he approves (see p. xvi.) my own view, which is 
certainly not, as he supposes, different from my present opinion, 
that Meluhha is “ Sinai,” and Musri “ Midian” ; his words are, 
“with much probability.” But in the work itself (History, 
vi. 191 f.) he states Meluhha to be Ethiopia, while, quite 
consistently, he regards Musri as=Egypt. Here, therefore, 
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he has simply repeated the old views, and has not the faintest 
suspicion of my opinion. 

This might well suffice. But on the principle that “in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses shall every word be estab- 
lished,” I will trouble the reader with two or three examples 
of Dr Budge’s unwisdom in claiming a critical acquaintance 
with the cuneiform inscriptions. On page 134 Sargon is said 
to have been “murdered.” But the reading of the cuneiform 
passage on which this is based was corrected fifteen years ago. 
There are other notices and conjectures (see KAT, p. 74) 
respecting Sargon’s end, of which Dr Budge knows nothing. 
Also on page 134 (cp. p. 179), “‘ Sennacherib set out on his third 
campaign (701), which was directed against the group of 
nations and peoples who were known to the Assyrians as 
Khatti, and to the Egyptians as Kheta.” That is much the 
same as if on a visit to England one were to try to make 
oneself understood in Anglo-Saxon, and were to expect to 
see William the Conqueror on the banks of the Thames. 
Peoples and states of the Khatti had long been non-existent in 
Syria ; the population had been for centuries Aramaic, and the 
entire region from the Euphrates to the northern border of 
Judea (i.e. to within a short distance from Jerusalem) was 
an Assyrian province. Cities and peoples of the Khatti were 
as unknown as states and peoples of the Anglo-Saxons or 
Normans are to-day under Edward VII.’ 

Page 135. “In his second campaign Sennacherib attacked 
the Kashshi and the Yasubigalli, who lived in districts where 
his chariots could not go.” The district where these people 
lived has for more than twenty years been ascertained to be 
that of the Zagros, and Dr Budge only needed to consult any 
handbook of Assyrian history to inform himself on the subject. 

Page 140. “ As soon as Sennacherib returned to Nineveh 


1 In Sennacherib’s inscriptions, I need hardly say, the term “ Khattiland” 
has a geographical significance, and is even extended to Palestine. In earlier 
times it only meant Syria, and before that the original land of the Khatti in 
Asia Minor. 
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(after the destruction of Babylon in 689) he heard of a further 
league made amongst the kings of Palestine, Philistia, and 
Egypt, and he set out on an expedition against Egypt, in- 
tending to attack the Khatti on the way.” A reference is 
given to J. Krall, Grundriss der altoriental. Geschichte, p. 156. 
Criticism stands amazed at such a sentence. The historical 
situation is as follows. We have the Biblical account of the 
siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib (2 Kings xviii. 19) and 
Sennacherib’s account of his campaign in 701. It had become 
the custom to identify these occurrences, till I pointed out that 
the mention cf Tirhakah in the last of the Biblical narratives 
compels one to assume a second campaign of Sennacherib. 
And since Tirhakah did not come to the throne before 691, 
the second campaign must have taken place after this time, or 
more precisely after 689, since Sennacherib makes no mention 
of it, and it is from 688 onwards that notices relative to him 
are wanting. I further explained the story in Herodotus 
(ii. 141) with reference to this. 

This closing inference has been universally accepted. But 
though a large number of treatises have referred to my first 
work on this subject, Dr Budge is quite unaware of my solution 
of the problem. He himself explains the Biblical narrative of 
a single expedition. (It was this assumption that a single 
campaign was meant which led scholars in the first instance to 
refer all that was said in the narrative to the year 701.) The 
disentanglement of the narrative has provided work for not a 
few scholars. Dr Budge undoes all this and restores the con- 
fusion by taking over what Sennacherib relates as to the year 
701 into the campaign which is now placed after 688, and for 
which there is no cuneiform testimony. Hence the “league 
amongst the kings of Palestine,” etc., which is attested by 
Sennacherib for the year 701, but of which we otherwise know 
nothing. The right view must be that Sennacherib had quite 
a different object in this second expedition. Here again it 
was open to Dr Budge to get information by studying the 
works of those whom he criticises. 
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I hope I may say without offence that scientific investigators 
have less authority with the public in England than they de- 
serve. It is only this consideration which could have induced 
me to come forward—the idea of assisting the cause of serious 
investigation in England. It must surely be granted that in so 
doing I have done more than the general duty of all scholars 
would have required. For the object of scientific (wissenschaft- 
liche) discussion is, for me, the interchange of views on subjects 
in which both parties to the debate are at home. On the 
present occasion no such interchange was possible. It is really 
time that a stop were put to the abuse which threatens to 
increase, to the injury of science, viz., that those who are not 
specialists pretend to instruct those who are in “method” and 
“sobriety”; because, forsooth, the new results of science 
(Wissenschaft) do not agree with what was taught in the school 
a generation ago. Such persons are incapable of estimating 
the progress of investigation, or at least have not kept pace 
with it, and yel they make their voices heard. The other side, 
in general, makes no protest, for science, even if much hindered, 
goes steadily on its way. It is, however, much to be wished 
that those who now hinder research should learn to cherish and 
support it, so that investigators may not be continually called 
upon to explain historical results which ought by this time to 
have become the common property of all intelligent men. 


HUGO WINCKLER. 
Bern. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal.’’ Criticism of any article will, as a 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


THE CASE OF MR BEEBY. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1903, p. 125.) 


Tue Council of the Churchmen’s Union for the Advancement of Liberal 
Religious Thought, representing a large number of clergymen and laymen, 
desire to protest against the action recently taken by the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester against the Rev. C. E. Beeby, and solely based upon an article 
recently published by Mr Beeby in a learned periodical. 

Without expressing any opinion upon the particular theological views 


attributed to Mr Beeby, they feel that a wide liberty must be allowed to 
individual clergymen in their interpretation of the Church’s formule, 
particularly in matters which are or may be affected by the results of 
modern critical research. 

They regard the Bishop’s method of procedure against Mr Beeby as 
unusual and unfair. In particular, they resent the public attack made by 
the Bishop in his Diocesan Magazine upon Mr Beeby’s personal honour,— 
an attack which, if liberty of interpretation is to be refused, could with 
equal plausibility be made by any of the recognised parties in the Church 
against any other. 

Whilst frankly recognising the obligations of the clergy to obey the 
law, they trust that if a policy of religious persecution is to be resumed, 
the accused will at least be allowed the protection afforded by a formal 
judicial inquiry, in which due respect will be paid to the principles already 


laid down in previous judicial decisions. 


Rev. W. D. Morrison, LL.D., 2 Embankment Gardens, Chelsea, President. 
S. J. Savage, Esq., Forest Glade, Leytonstone, Hon, Treasurer. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, 2 St James’s Square, S.W., Vice-Pres. 
Rev. Professor Henslow, M.A., 80 Holland Park, W., Vice-Pres. 
Rev. H. Rashdall, Litt.D., New College, Oxford, Vice-Pres. 
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P. H. Bagenal, Esq., The Elms, Hull Road, York, Vice-Pres. 

F. C. Channing, Esq., 62 Fellows Road, N.W., Vice-Pres. 

Rev. T. P. Brocklehurst, Giggleswick, York. 

B. Burton, Esq., Wherstead Park, Ipswich. 

Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D., St Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, E.C. 

Rev. W. A. Edwards, M.A., Llangan Rectory, Bridgend, S. Wales. 
Rev. A. W. Hutton, M.A., 10 The Avenue, Kew. 

Rev. T. L. Papillon, M.A., Writtle Vicarage, Chelmsford. 

Rev. H. G. Rosedale, D.D., 13 Ladbroke Gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Rev. W. Routh, M.A., 141 Denmark Hill, S.E. 

Rev. J. R. Wilkinson, M.A., 51 Upper George Street, W. 

Richard Stapley, Esq., 33 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

Rev. W. Manning, M.A., St Andrew’s Vicarage, Leytonstone, N.E., Secretary. 


DOCTRINAL SIGNIFICANCE OF A MIRACULOUS BIRTH. 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1903, p. 125; January, p. 380.) 


I wetcome Mr A. P. Whately’s criticism of my article as a sober re- 
statement of the case from the point of view of the orthodoxy of the 
Church Councils. So far as I am able to follow the line of his thought, 
I will directly meet it, and though in the end we shall find ourselves in 
the same disagreement, I hope I shall not fail at least to make it clear 
wherein precisely our disagreement lies, and what remains the chief point 
at issue. 

(1) I begin by pointing out that Mr Whately has mistaken my 
opinion in regard to miracles. I find it very difficult to deal with a view 
of miraculous events which are not properly called miracles because they 
happen but once, which are “ not necessarily external to the normal course 
of Nature,” and at the same time “ would not be natural,” and are out of 
the ordinary course of Nature, or “extraordinary.” But, so far as I know, 
there are two views of events called miraculous held in the Church. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, in the Hibbert Journal, January 1903, speaking on the side 
of science, “On the Reconciliation between Science and Faith,” lays it 
down that “ First among the truths that will have to be accepted by both 
sides, we may take the reign of Law, sometimes called the Uniformity of 
Nature.” One view of miracles falls in with that conception of uniformity, 
and the other is contrary to it. There are those who hold that a miracle 
“does not mean a violation, even a suspension, of any natural law,” who 
compare miracles to wireless telegraphy and the Réntgen rays, who main- 
tain that our Lord’s Divinity was shown by His knowledge of “ the occult 
natural forces.” The Dean of Westminster says: “A man would be bold 
who should deny that all miracles may some day be seen to be only results 
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of higher laws, which are at present hidden from our imperfect knowledge.” ! 
I take no a priori objection to the occurrence of miracles of that kind ; 
nor am I disposed to deny the happening of any single event related in the 
Gospel records. To my mind it is a question of appropriate evidence. 
But what seems not to be sufficiently recognised is that when you attribute 
miracles to the operation of higher laws in Nature as yet unknown to the 
general mass of men, the effect of superior knowledge of one or some, or 
due to the exercise of latent powers of the human organism usually 
neglected ; when you place the miracles of the Bible alongside the miracles 
of other ages and of other personalities of other lands and of other 
religions, you thereby destroy their value as testimony to the uniqueness 
of the personality of Christ and of the Christian revelation. It is difficult 
- to deal with the arguments advanced on behalf of the particular miracle of 
the miraculous birth, because they are so extremely various and even 
discordant. At one time it is the sinlessness of Christ which is its support, 
now it is the hypostatic union which demands it. The Dean of West- 
minster brushes all such arguments aside. His argument for the miraculous 
birth is briefly this: In the Gospel story we have a picture of a perfect 
“human life.” That life was full of miracle. It is appropriate that such 
a life should be ushered on to the stage of history by a miraculous 
beginning. ‘That seems to me the most unassailable statement of the case 
for the miraculous birth that has been put forth; and I am not at all 
disposed to question the fact of the miraculous birth supported on such 
grounds, But unless the miracles of the Gospel are dogmatically asserted 
to be absolutely unique in the history of the world, not only in degree, but 
also in kind, it seems to me that they cannot be regarded as holding a 
place in the unique revelation of God in Christ. 

Mr Whately maintains that the miraculous birth is not a miracle, on 
the ground that it is unique. Professor Sanday, on the other hand, if I 
read him correctly, argues for belief in Christ’s miraculous birth on the 
ground that a miraculous birth is not unique in the case of Christ. 
Speaking of the attitude of the reverent student of comparative religion, 
he says: “ Instead, for instance, of pouring scorn on the pagan stories of 
supernatural birth, he will regard their currency as testimony to some real 
principle in the nature of things, one of those hidden mysteries which, 
whether or not God wills that we should believe it now, He certainly has 
willed that men should believe in time past.” When it is put before me 
in such a way I am quite disposed to entertain the notion of Christ’s 
miraculous birth. I have, indeed, so stated the problem in one of my 
published works, where I have said: “'The question is not whether we ought 
to reject the miraculous conception of Jesus, but whether we ought not 
to be open to believe in the miraculous conception of many more human 
beings than hitherto we have imagined.” Such a view, however, adds 


1 Some Thoughts on the Incarnation, by J. A. Robinson, D.D. Longmans. 
* The Independent Review, October 1903. Article by Dr Sanday on “ The Obligation 
of the Creeds.” 
Vor. II.—No. 3. 39 
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nothing to the support of our belief in the uniqueness of the Divine 
Revelation in Christ, and it renders it absurd for Christians to make the 
miraculous birth an article of the Christian Faith. 

With the main principle on which the argument is to be conducted I 
am in entire agreement with Mr Whately. He urges, as I have myself 
elsewhere urged, that the tenet cannot properly be treated as an isolated 
fact, but should be appraised as an element in the structure of Christian 
belief. “If this particular tenet,” he says, “ will not fit into the scheme of 
truth, its inclusion can only strain and dislocate the whole structure.” All 
that I have ever said on the subject has been to the end of discovering its 
place in the scheme of Christian truth. It is because I have not yet gained 
any clear and consistent answer from theologians to my inquiry that I yet 
pursue it. It is generally conceded that the evidence of the fact is itself 
insufficient to compel belief, and that the compelling element of belief lies 
in the doctrinal significance of the miraculous birth. That being so, it is 
imperative to determine what is the precise doctrine on which the Church 
elects to take her stand when she demands belief in it from the faithful. 
The determination of that point is the whole purpose of my contribution 
to the subject. 

I am now in a position to treat of the main points of difference between 
us. ‘They come under the heads of (1) the notion of sin ; (2) the theory of 
Christ’s human nature; (3) the value of the Conciliar definitions of the 
personality of Christ. 

(1) With regard to the notion of sin Mr Whately apparently holds to 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of the Fall of man, maintaining that the liability 
to commit sin is a consequence of the corruption of human nature. That 
is the foundation of his system of belief. But the doctrine of the Fall is 
now abandoned by the most orthodox exponents of the Christian faith. 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has recently put forth on 
its own responsibility a tractate entitled “Evolution and the Holy 
Scriptures,” as the answer of the Church to some cheap literature of the 
Rationalist Press Association. “The child is born,” says the author, 
“absolutely without the consciousness of sin.” The fall of each comes 
when the faculty of conscience awakens. Man falls when he first becomes 
conscious of the conflict of good and evil. The fall means “ the struggle 
of the twofold nature in man.”! According to the old orthodoxy the 
conflict of good and evil is due to the corruption of human nature. 
According to the new orthodoxy it is due to the operation of the law of 
human nature. And that new view of the conflict of good and evil carries 

with it perforce a new conception of sin. If sin be conceived by Mr 
Whately as due to the corruption of human nature, at “ the springs of life 
in the race itself,” through the fall of Adam, it is there we part company. 
Modern orthodoxy does not bind me to such a conception of sin. At the 
same time I recognise the insight which compels Mr Whately to perceive 


1 “Evolution and the Holy Scriptures” : being Addresses delivered by the Ven, James 
M. Wilson, D.D. S.P.C.K., 1903. 
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that the miraculous birth is bound up with the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
the Fall of Man. He has not, I think, seriously met my statement of the 


problem of sin and sinlessness, and he has no warrant, I think, in scripture 


il or in the teachings of the Church for his attempt to define the kinds of Be 
self temptation to which our Lord was subject. Ma 
ted (2) This leads me to the question of the theory of Christ’s human Be 
en nature and of the relation of the physical and the spiritual. It will clear i 
of the debate if I at once point out that my article was written solely with ia 
All reference to a specific theory of Christ’s human nature which has been = 
its advanced by an eminent divine. My article would never have been written # 
onl had it not been for Bishop Gore’s teaching, which I regard as the most i 
yet deadly heresy, destructive of the very foundation of our evangelical hope. ss. 
self My article is based on the teachings of the “ Dissertations,” and the other e 
lies references were given merely to show that, on becoming Bishop, Dr Gore i 
* be had not changed his views on the subject of Christ’s nature. The doctrine g 
arn is that Christ on His human side is “a new physical creation,” and that a 
sfal. “the stuff of the humanity” is different from ours. The gist of the ? 
Shon Bishop of Worcester’s teaching is that the connection between the physical 3 
and the moral is so intimate, that “the miracle of a new moral creation” 2 
— demands “the miracle of a new physical creation.” ‘“ Must not,” he asks, a 
-y of “the stuff of the humanity have been new too?” It is on the fact of a 
“the the differentiation of this humanity from ours that Dr Gore grounds the ES 
sinlessness of Christ. There is an antecedent expectation, he argues, that yy 
ste Christ’s birth will be physically miraculous, and that expectation conditions E: 
ility the historical inquiry into the evidence. The miraculous birth is conceived a 
That as the mode by which the “new physical creation,” and the accompanying ® 
all is moral miracle of sinlessness, is effected.'_ In my article I do not suggest : 
maith that anyone should reject the fact of a Virgin Birth if to his mind the " 


evidence be sufficient. My argument is that, if the doctrine of the Virgin M 
Holy Birth be bound up with a certain theory of Christ’s nature as “a new ? ; 
f the physical creation,” Protestants will be compelled ‘to reject it. For if &§ 
thor, Christ be “a new physical creation,” from the nature of the case He can be : 
anne no example to us, and the problem being for us now the acquirement of a F 
viens new physical organisation, my contention is that the medisval doctrine 3 
uggle of salvation, by the introduction into the world of a new material cell bE 
y the through the Blessed Virgin, and the assimilation of it into our bodies 


through the Sacrament, seems most consonant with such a theory of 
Christ’s human nature, and is apparently the only hope of salvation 
left us. 

If Mr Whately repudiates Bishop Gore’s teaching, as I conceive he does, 
he should approve my article, inasmuch as it makes clear the inferences 
that inevitably flow from it. 

(3) Mr Whately does, indeed, repudiate it on the ground that it “is 
by no means necessary.” He himself supports his belief in a Virgin Birth 

1 Dissertations, By Charles Gore, M.A. Dissertation I.: “The Virgin Birth of 
our Lord,” § 7. John Murray. 
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by one argument, namely, that a divine Hypostasis took on an abstract 
humanity, and that the male element was not required to complete the 
human nature. He refers me to what he conceives to be the true doctrine 
of our Lord’s person, and bids me first understand it, when I shall recognise 
that it demands and explains the fact of a miraculous birth. There seems 
to me to be a confusion of two quite distinct ideas expressed under the 
common term “person,” and I am disposed to question the theological 
correctness of the rendering of the divine Hypostasis of the Logos by “ His 
personal being.” I venture to think that the doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
is in desperate straits, if it is dependent on the metaphysical subtleties of 
the obsolete philosophy of the Church Councils. Here we profoundly 
differ, and Dean Mansel has adequately expressed my opinions. “'There 
is a union of philosophy with religion in which each contributes to the 
support of the other; and there is also an union, which under the appear- 
ance of support does but undermine the foundations and prey upon the 
life of both. To which of these two the above argument belongs it 
needs but a bare statement of its assumption to determine. It tells us 
that our belief in the doctrine of God manifest in the flesh indispensably 
depends upon our acceptance of the Realist theory of the nature of 
universal notions. Philosophy and theology alike protest against such an 
outrage upon the claims both of Reason and of Revelation, as is implied 
in this association of one of the most fundamental truths of the Christian 
faith with one of the most questionable speculations of mediseval meta- 
physics. . . . Neither Christian truth nor philosophical inquiry can be 
advanced by such a system as this, which revives and sanctifies as essential 
to the Catholic Faith the forgotten follies of Scholastic Realism, and 
endangers the cause of religion, by seeking to explain its greatest mysteries 
by the lifeless forms of a worn-out controversy. ‘Why seek ye the living 


amongst the dead? Christ is not here.’”* 
Cuar.es E. 
BirMINGHAM. 


THE ALLEGED INDIFFERENCE OF LAYMEN TO RELIGION. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1904, p. 235.) 


Aut religion has a secret, as well as an outward, manifestation—the two 
aspects of the fire in the wall seen by Pilgrim in the house of the Inter- 
preter. If laymen have ceased to believe that Christianity has a secret 
worth their endeavour to obtain, or even understand, they will inevitably 
be indifferent to its outward observance. 

The most largely accredited form of the Christian secret is the belief 
that the risen Christ Himself is always accessible, has always access to, the 
spirits of men who seek Him. The experience of the overwhelming majority 


1 The Limits of Religious Thought. By Henry Longueville Mansel, B.D. Lecture I. 
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of the faithful attests that He has been, or is, for them no vague inter- 
mittent oracle, but a person who with every seeking and candid soul takes 
a different way of love, and bestows upon each what he receives from the 
Source of all—life and strength and joy. 'These witnesses also attest that 
the gifts of the Christ have this hall-mark—distinguishing them from any 
largess that devils may bestow—that the life He gives is only gained by a 
daily dying, His power is only conferred on the weakness of entire 
dependence, and His joy is only won through tears. Thus, to the mass of 
the faithful the one vindication, the one attraction, of every form of real 
Christian worship is that in the midst is Jesus Christ, saying still, “ Where 
two or three of you are gathered together in my name, there am I—with 
you, not subject to those separating conditions that you well know apply 
to your beloved dead, for a spirit hath not the nature in common with you 
that I have.” 

The want of belief in the Christian secret may be proved by the 
absence of reference to it in the discussions upon religion so frequently 
heard or seen in print. Laymen, learned and otherwise, consider the 
decline of church-going without a word concerning the attraction of the 
risen Christ. Perhaps some of these, writing for the public on such a 
matter, have an acquaintance with the inner influence of Christianity 
which they feel a reluctance to betray; but in that case they cannot 
regard it as the vital point of the whole question, and in what other way 
they could regard it if their belief in it were real is hard to conceive. 
With belief in the living Christ no sane man could offer as adequate 
reasons against the practice of his religion, its failure to sooth the senses, 
or boredom; nor would he weigh the counter-attractions of sport or 
business, or raise the objection that the common ritual was not that best 
fitted to appeal to the reason or the emotions. He would either yield 
himself to the divine influence, or he would say, “I fear and flee so 
terrible an intimacy. I suspect, indeed, the controlling power of God to 
be there, and I would be free to shape my life to other ends.” From 
current discussions upon religion we learn, too, the kind of difficulties that 
exist in the minds of such as can think for themselves, and are reflected 
in the minds of those who habitually think in the formule of others; and 
those difficulties are not such as would be raised if men admitted that they 
must find the Divine Person before attempting to solve any problem 
concerning Him. Although to the philosopher the great underlying 
problems of thought are the same yesterday, to-day and for ever, the mind 
of the age throws up to the surface of current thought difficulties that 
vary in form for each generation. To-day, ¢.g., we hear constantly that 
it is impossible to believe that personality, as we understand it, is con- 
tained in the nature of God, without making Him such an one as 
ourselves; that it is absurd to attribute to man responsibility, because 
His freedom is limited; and so on. If earnest men are so hindered it 
must be because they do not perceive that Christianity is, first and last, a 
friendship with the man who secretly pours the oil of God’s light into the 
39a 
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soul; that, consequently, the faith that Christianity demands is the 
strenuous activity of the whole human person—will, reason and emotion— 
rising up to seek the Divine Person: and it claims that, thus seeking, the 
soul will make the discovery of him whose friendship perfectly satisfies ; 
no room being thus left for doubt as to the reality of the personal meeting, 
theoretic difficulties concerning it must fall into a new perspective. If 
this claim were the thing men set before their minds as the beginning of 
Christianity, they would see that on the conditions of its whole demand 
Christianity must, on the threshold, be accepted or rejected; that, while 
any drugging of the reasoning powers can only make the soul the weak 
child of an earth-born authority, it is useless to apply the understanding 
without giving oneself as entirely to prayer and to obedience. 

It is thus proved by the reasons given for his indifference to Christian 
observance, and by the nature of his difficulties, that the indifferent layman 
does not believe in the reality of the Christian secret. 

Let us picture the probable attitude of a large number of now indiffer- 
ent men if they began to suspect that Christianity actually held a secret of 
power. Most of us have at some time met with a person—it may have been 
a learned prelate, a simple-hearted evangelist, a man of affairs, a long- 
suffering mother, a busy housewife, or some fellow-creature stretched on a 
bed of pain—who has impressed us as having a heart filled with the choicest 
quality of the love that fulfils the law, and an indefinable elegance and 
steadiness of mind, be it shrewd or simple. They impress us with the idea 
of symmetry and the conviction that, with or without great parts or great 
opportunities, there is an inward splendour of motive and achievement and 
an outgoing grace which we regard with a lingering curiosity and desire. 
We think of their circumstances and limitations, and wonder unfeignedly 
that they could have shown themselves so independent of them. In after 
years the mind reverts to such persons, and this feeling regarding them is 
rather increased than lessened by time. We say to ourselves that we should 
be the better and the greater for being like them. Many of us have been in 
some large or small congregation where the same sense of power and peace 
and independence of circumstance overcame us with cumulative force. If the 
ordinary religious service left such an impression on our minds, would there 

be the indifference of the laity which we are discussing? If, however mean 
or ornate the outward part, the onlooker were forced to suspect an inward 
glory, should we not always leave the place with the same lingering curi- 
osity and desire? Certainly, to most men this desire would not be lessened 
by the perception of self-sacrifice involved. The average Briton, in the 
field, in the market, in the study, and even in any form of strenuous vice, is 
eagerly giving his life day by day in the hope of getting a better for 
himself and his, and his most ardent desire is to know how to do this more 
effectively. 
Are we not, then, driven to believe that if the core or essence of Chris- 
tianity were held vividly and constantly before men, all who are not 
- entirely frivolous must accept or reject it with some degree of force? Wide 
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indifference to current Christianity thus proves, not only wide unbelief in 
the power of Christ, but also that that power is not commonly presented in 
our religious observances. He is talked of in doctrine and symbol, but 
He is not there in spirit, and the letter is dead. 

It may be difficult to explain the well-recognised law by which the 
secret of Christianity is imparted by the mere presence of those who live in 
its power, but certain it is that, whatever the form of service be, we find an 
impression made on the most indifferent visitor by clergy and congrega- 
tion thus possessed, an impression different not only in degree but in 
kind from that he carries away from the ordinary religious service of our 
land. It is beside the point to discuss here what degree of the spirit of 
Christ a man must have to make him in some real sense a Christian ; it is 
certain that he must be dominated by that spirit before he can be a medium 
through which Christ can be presented to his fellow-men ere they have 
discovered Him for themselves. Our simplest form of authority is, “ Where 
any of you are met together in my character or way of thinking, there am 
I”; from which we see that if a Christian gathering is to be instinct with 
Christ, it is necessary that the mind of Him whom they worship be in 
the worshippers, if not in undisturbed, in dominant possession. It is, of 
course, a very different thing to say that the mind of Christ must dominate 
a man’s mind, and to say that his life must be, or appear, always consistent 
with that mind. A man may fall daily from the ideal on which his whole 
purpose is fixed, and yet be dominated by that ideal and infect-others with 
his intensity of purpose. 

Let us attempt a fair inquiry, asking whether or no the average clergy- 
man and minister and their followers are adequately dominated by those 
teachings of Christ which they all accept. 

It is difficult to discover by his words what any man thinks on matters 
of theology or of traditional beliefs and virtues, because each set of men 
use the words and phrases in which they have been instructed in such sub- 
jects, or in which they are accustomed to instruct, with a different shade of 
meaning, or with little meaning of any kind, as the case may be; and he 
must be supernaturally endowed who could judge from a man’s conversa- 
tion on such subjects as to whether he means what he says or knows what 
he means. Or should we try to take as our guide what our pious fathers 
used to call “the daily walk,” here again it would be immediately seen 
that such a test is useless for our purpose ; for, as has just been suggested, 
the Divine Majesty, as revealed by Christianity, has this unique glory, that 
be the sin, even the besetting sin, never so great, contrition will form in 
the inmost soul a dwelling-place for the Most High, and that infirmities 
of heart and temper are the very burdens of which it is said that God 
carries not only them but their bearer. 

Perhaps, on the whole, one of the most accurate tests of what a man’s 
religious mind actually is, is the religious newspaper that he chooses to 
read, to give to his family, and to quote. A man, especially a clergyman, 
will usually suppose himself to be superior to the paper he reads, but it 
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can be shown by any publisher that if the paper is not what its readers 
really seek, they will not pay for it, and it would have to be conducted on 
missionary principles, such as those of a political propaganda. If, then, 
we can assure ourselves of the opinions urged by papers largely supported 
by the Anglican clergy and their friends, or by the Nonconformist 
preachers and their followers, I think we unquestionably obtain a very real 
insight into their minds. To bring the test within our scope we must 
consider the respective views of such papers on some one question. We 
might take the quarrel between High Church and Evangelical ritualists, or 
any other sectarian difference; but perhaps it is simplest to take that 
question which looms largest at present as a matter of practical Christian 
policy, the Education controversy. 

It is not our business to give an opinion as to whether the difference 
dividing Christians on this question is important or unimportant, or 
whether the right lies on one side or the other. It concerns us only to 
inquire whether each party, assured of the right of its own cause, is truly 
trusting in God and endeavouring to love its opponents, as if dominated 
by the mind of Christ. 

Is there, in the first place, on both sides, as a basis of the highest 
courage, that faith in God proper to the Christian soldier ? 

A well-known Nonconformist paper was, in the beginning of the con- 
troversy, responsible for the statement that if the new Act were enforced 
Nonconformity would soon cease to exist ; and over and over again, on the 
side of the Anglican Church, the battle-cry has been sounded that the 
religion of the nation will depend on the enforcement of the Act. Is it 
not clear that men who complacently write and read such statements have 
forgotten that, even where God apparently loses the battle, He is, according 
to Christian faith, most gloriously victorious, and that, therefore, while 
fighting under His banner is the most solemn duty, there can be no need 
for restless abuse of the enemy or the employment of the mercenaries of 
evil as allies ? 

Again, as regards the duty of love towards one’s neighbour, do 
we find any one of the exclusively religious papers has persistently 
advocated throwing into the bitter waters of this controversy that gener- 
ous love which is the first necessity of Christian character, and which alone 
can make them sweet ? 

It must be the imperative duty of every clergyman who would be 
more than a nominal Christian, to find out the noble motives and high 
virtues of passive resisters, and to exhibit them before the minds of Church- 
men as children of God and followers, however curious their gait, of Him 
who said that He would take every unkind action, nay, every omission of 
kindness, to His little ones as an injury to Himself. It might require a 
good deal of effort on the part of a clergyman to keep his mind open, if 
not to the Nonconformists’ view of the Education Act, to the belief that 
their Christian graces are as great, or possibly even greater, than his own; 
but he himself would be the first to admit that this would not require 
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greater humility than his Master has manifested toward himself. If 
he has a prestige derived from his position in an Established 
Church, it puts on him the obligation to make the first move towards 
Christian relations. If he is jealous of this prestige let him hasten 
to exercise its greatest prerogative. 

It is also the duty of every Nonconformist minister to come into some 
sympathetic relation with the clergy of his neighbourhood, however unkind 
and uncalled for the stiffness of their demeanour, and, by patient endeavour 
and gentle overture, to discover how they really regard the Education 
controversy. He can surely find out much that is beautiful and good and 
wise in the lives of the local clergy, and dwell on these traits as he speaks 
of them to his own people. In this way he would go far to heal the 
breach, if not of opinion, of neighbourly feeling, between his own followers 
and Churchmen. Such a course would undoubtedly demand humility and 
the crucifixion of prejudice; but the Nonconformist may well remember 
that his Master, in painting for all time the perfect neighbour, chose a 
heretic for His model, and taught that he who would love his neighbour 
must first look for him in the most unlikely of places. 

The representative organs of the two parties could not be what they 
are if numbers of Christians on either side were thus showing forth Christ. 

It is possible that, after the misunderstanding fostered and gloried 
in by writers on both sides, Christians may not soon join in any common 
solution of the Education difficulty; but if there be any power of the 
Holy Ghost, any answer to prayer or blessing upon peace-makers, such 
conformity to the mind of Christ on the part of leaders in any locality 
could not fail to bring about an understanding on the higher level of a 
common desire to be loyal to Christ, a common failure and a common 
repentance. 

Instead of this, and in accord with the tone of their respective party 
papers, galling misrepresentations are made on both sides. Church people, 
especially in the rural districts, say that the motive which actuates the 
passive resister is hatred of true religion. There are communities where 
this statement passes for a truism in the mouths of high and low, and is 
never seriously denounced by vicar or curate. There are, again, other 
communities which explain to themselves the attitude of their fellow- 
Christians by saying that the Bishops and clergy are actuated by motives 
of ecclesiastical greed rather than by any real tenderness towards the souls 
of the children. 

Our argument is that if persons making these and other ill-tempered 
statements recognised that they were betrayed into them by temptation, 
and as constantly repented and sought to make amends, the popular 
religious journalism would be wholly different. We are forced to believe 
that the nominal British Christian, except in rare instances, considers 
rancour consistent with Christianity. 

This quarrel over the Education Acts is, of course, but one of a long 
series of quarrels which, like shooting pains, declare the deep-seated 
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disease—the pitiless uncharity of hearts which, zealous and full of many 
marvellous works, do not beat in unison with the heart of Christ. 

The plain indifferent layman—and let all good Englishmen thank God 
for this—the indifferent layman can never be persuaded that the Christ of 
the Gospels can live to inspire men while they clearly disobey His precepts. 
It does not occur to him to seek Jesus Christ among such people, so it 
comes about that he practically assumes Him to have passed away. 

It will naturally be objected to the indifferent man’s view of religious 
warfare that the evolution of Christianity through nineteen centuries has 
been made up of, and apparently largely accomplished by, the clash of 
opposing swords, that in fact its divine Founder, when about to quit the 
earthly life, commanded His disciples to possess among them the two swords 
which they have ever since turned against each other with more or less 
salutary effect. And there can be little doubt that England to-day would 
be a thousand times nearer decadence if there were within her places of 
worship that apathy which may be mistaken for the blessing of peace when 
it is the touch of death. But because it is folly to regard the approach of 
corruption, the ceaseless worm and the slow combustion of decay, as peace 
when it is the attack of the last enemy, there is no reason to hold that 
love is not a stronger force of life than hatred, or to suppose that when the 
disciples contended by the way they were actuated by virile forces which 
would have evolved a higher life than was attainable by submission to the 
rebuke conveyed by Jesus in the parable of the little child. 

We have no right to expect that Christianity will be a compelling force 


in any country where its inner secret and only source of influence, the 
power of the risen Lord, finds so fitful and rare an expression. 


Auruor oF Pro Curisto er Ecciesia.” 


THE ALLEGED INDIFFERENCE OF LAYMEN TO RELIGION. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1904, p. 235.) 


Ir is very difficult, after any discussion of this subject, to leave an im- 
pression on the reader’s mind that he is any nearer the truth than he was 
before. A great many interesting and very true remarks may be made, 
and were made in the January number of this Journal, and though some of 
the remarks contradicted others, I should be inclined to think both sets were 
true, since, in fact, they were made about different classes of people. In 
order to help towards a little clearness and precision, I suggest that the 
following classification be adopted. Laymen who are under discussion may 
be divided into : 

(a) religious ; 

(b) strongly moral people, probably capable of becoming religious ; 

(c) those interested in religion ; 

(d) the hostile or indifferent. 
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I would define these briefly. (a) includes all who have a sense of a per 
sonal God, and a feeling based on experience that communion with Him 
elevates their whole being ; (5), those in whom this feeling is still dormant, 
though generally capable of being roused by the right influences ; (c), those 
to whom the last description does not apply, their interest being intel- 
lectual and confined to the speculative questions—history, anthropology and 
psychology, etc.—which belong to the subject. (c) find no place in (8), 
though (4) sometimes do in (c). (d) may be neglected in the discussion. 
(6) would include duty-loving, unspeculative minds. It is very necessary, 
in inquiring into the causes of a spread of indifference to religion, to be 
quite clear what groups of people are under discussion. 

There seems to be some agreement among the writers of the four essays 
that the interest in religion is not declining, but the interest in orthodoxy 
is; further, that various causes account for the decline in church-going, 
such as distractions of amusement, medizevalism in formularies, feebleness 
of preaching ; and generally that a restatement of Church doctrine is re- 
quired before educated laymen can be expected to show sympathy with it. 
Now I would maintain that these and similar observations are true if 
they relate to (c), but scarcely true at all of (6), and quite untrue of (a). 
Religious people as above defined have always been church-goers. They 
pray because they cannot help it, and find in the beautiful words of the 
Prayer Book the most perfect expression of their inward aspirations. Bad 
though the reading may be, and monotonous the repetition, nathing can 
deprive them of the satisfaction of being joined in spirit with countless 
believers all over the world as they blend petition and praise in a superlative 
form of worship. But (c) were church-goers a hundred years ago and later, 
for very different reasons. There was nothing else to do. They were not 
men of prayer in any genuine sense, though they assisted at public prayer as 
a matter of course. But nowadays there is no matter of course about it. 
Fashion decides in favour of everybody doing what they like; and if 
formerly there were attractions in church, such as an interesting discourse, 
not too doctrinal, or good music, to-day these and the like are to be got 
far more easily elsewhere. 

Thus I would corroborate many of the observations in the four articles, 
provided that I were at liberty to exclude (a) from their application. 
There is nothing to show that the religious people of to-day participating in 
Church life are fewer than they were a hundred years ago. The majority 
of them are unaffected by doctrinal disputes, because they feel that they have 
gained a certitude about some spiritual facts which nothing can conceivably 
disturb. Modernising of liturgies would be of no use to them, and in 


most sermons they find something in harmony with their deepest thoughts. . 


(c), on the other hand, never were interested in doctrinal statements, nor 
are they now, though these statements are made with far more skill and 
vivid reference to daily life than they were to our grandfathers. Nor again 
do (c) feel able to pray any better than their forebears. All prayer was 
always an effort to them, and I feel sure that the majority of them have practi- 
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cally ceased to pray in private ; so that it would be strange if public prayer 
had much attraction for them. Yet these are just the class who enjoy 
reading clever articles on religious controversy, and are keen spectators of 
the struggle of the Church “mid toil and tribulation, and tumult of her 
war.” 
In short, the difference between now and a hundred years ago I should 
take to be that the class denoted by (c) have ceased to profess an allegiance 
which they never felt at all in the way that (a) always have felt theirs. 
Meantime, there is no proof that (a) have declined in numbers. 

Thus the discussion relates to only one class out of four, excepting so 
far as (b) may be considered to be affected by modern changes, and to be 
driven more and more in the direction of (c). This question touches on 
the further question of what should be the course adopted by ministers of 
religion. On this, some of the writers of the articles have offered sug- 
gestions, and as to their practicability I would venture first to lay down the 
maxim that the religious class (a) must be fed. This means that if in such 
a matter as preaching it is impossible to suit the requirements of (a) and 
(c) in the same sermon—which is certainly the case with all but a minority 
of gifted preachers—then the claims of (a) must take precedence of those 
of (c); further, that next to the claims of (a) the most important are 
those of (b). Whatever course, in short, a minister may adopt of preaching 
or ritual or visiting, he must not be expected to leave (a) without the best 
spiritual nourishment he can give them, or to do anything which will 
cause (b) to incline towards (c) or (d). This principle I have no space to 
defend ; but all who accept it will see at once how difficult it becomes to 
organise church services in accordance with the principle and also with the 
tastes of (c). 

I would readily admit that the number of people apparently quite 
irresponsive to any religious appeal and belonging either to (5) or (c) is 
large enough to cause the most anxious questionings among religious 
workers ; but from the nature of the case it is impossible to be sure that 
they are increasing in number relatively to the population. 


Haiteysury, Hertrorp. 


THE ALLEGED INDIFFERENCE OF LAYMEN TO RELIGION. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1904, p. 235.) 


Tur first three papers under the above title must have seemed to some 
readers to take too little account of the theory of worship, and of the 
particular conditions of public worship. The Church of England assumes 
that worship is an expressive act, which, to be public, must be common; 
to be common, must be familiar; to be familiar, must be formal. It 
assumes also that the worshipper, as an agent, is prepared to read into 
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and between the lines of liturgical use, his own personal devotions. It is 
hardly matter, then, for wonder if the passive listener, waiting to be 
impressed, using nothing, adding nothing, finds its Orders of Service 
“tedious,” “monotonous,” “mechanical.” Worship, says Matthew 
Arnold—a layman not too “ecclesiastically-minded ”—should have in it 
as little as possible of what divides ; but this means the selection of a type, 
and the typical cannot be completely that which each man would choose. 

As for preaching, Hooker long ago challenged the critics to define a 
good sermon. Preaching, he contends, as a word of art, should be under- 
stood with restraint to its own special matter. If, then, the sermon has 
its technical limitations, it may easily become as “commonplace” as any 
other lesson often given in the same “ matter.” There are also the limits 
which the preacher, as a teacher, imposes on himself. His aim is to 
edify—to deal with the infirmities of the many rather than with the 
perplexities of the few, to persuade the will rather than to inform the 
mind. wadeta Soxée 

The modern church, it is added, is “ sthetically unattractive.” But 
this is the very peril of religion, that the use of sense may return upon 
itself and become sensuous. It was the fear of this rebound that caused 
Ruskin—another layman—vwith all his fineness of perception through sense, 
again and again to doubt “ how far the splendour of art is compatible with 
the honesty and usefulness of religious service.” Ritualism, as a form of 
estheticism, has this at least on its side, that its art is severely symbolical. 

The fourth paper has drawn to itself deserved attention. Under 
indifference the writer sees dissatisfaction—dissatisfaction with a religious 
world which exalts Christian ideals, and fails to impress them upon its own 


political, social, and commercial life. It is true, no doubt, that the cause ° 


for complaint is not so much the traditionalism of one Church as the 
professionalism of all. At the same time it is equally certain that ideals, 
because they are ideals, will always be in advance of actual attainment. 
That they are not more adequately realised, is the fault of the community 
asa whole. As the author of Ecce Homo has well said, “The Church has 
only failed as civil society itself has failed.” If armies and prisons and 
police-courts are a reproach to religion, they are not less discreditable 
to civilisation; if free churchmen are not consistent with their own 
“principles,” neither are plain citizens as good as their own laws. It 
should be remembered also that the counteracting movements which make 
for peace and righteousness have their birth, as a rule, in religious societies, 
and are there nursed into action, before they reach the stage of popular 
adoption and support. 

It is a little difficult, moreover, to see why dissatisfaction should take 
the form of inert indifference. Dissatisfaction is only petulance, if it 
cannot do more than be displeased. It is open to the dissatisfied, yearning 
for what Bishop Westcott used to call the social realisation of the Christian 
Creed, to make a Church which shall be a model to all Churches. Or is it 
that, with religious freedom, the capacity for religious association has 
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inversely grown less? Is it that we are self-conscious, self-contained, less 
dependent on official leadership, less inclined to come under doctrinal 
distinction, denominational description, congregational observation ? 
There is undoubtedly in many minds reaction against the exclusive 
sense given to “religious duties,” and the excessive credit given to their 
“performance.” ‘There is an unexpressed feeling that these outward acts 
ought not to be made the tests of spiritual condition. It is seen every 
day how easily solemnities may be played with, and turned to trifling use. 
The awe and fervour of the old worship have fled ; emotion is fast fading 
into sentiment. The controversies of our fathers excite us no more; they 
have fallen into historical perspective, and are vanishing away. Church- 
membership, with its pledges and responsibilities, demands too much; we 
prefer a vague comprehension, committing us to nothing. We respect all 
faiths, but will be bound by none. Be this as it may, the layman has his 
opportunity. Let him preach from the housetop all that the pulpit has 
taught in vain. Better still, let him go in and out amongst the crowd, 
introducing the principles of primitive Christianity into public affairs. 
Then, perhaps, he will feel that there is something still lacking, and will 
not rest until he has also recovered the principles of primitive Christian 


worship. 
E. P. Barrow. 
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REVIEWS 


The Gospels as Historical Documents. Part I. “The Early Use of the 
Gospels.”—By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge.—Cambridge University Press, 1903. 


‘THE above volume is the first part of an extremely comprehensive work. 
The second part is to deal with the history of the composition of the 
Synoptic Gospels, the third with the internal character of the Fourth 
Gospel, whilst the fourth will test the validity of all four Gospels, in regard 
to the characteristics which they have in common, by investigating, for 
example, their representations of Jewish life and thought, and by comparing 
them with other very early Christian writings, especially those contained in 
the New Testament. 

The first part is concerned with the early use of the Gospels. It goes 
without saying that from a scholar of Professor Stanton’s reputation we 
were entitled to expect a valuable and many-sided treatment of the subject. 
But if we are to attribute to his book a higher degree of excellence than to 
previous undertakings of a similar kind, we must at the same time judge 
it according to the highest standard, and ask whether it is completely 
satisfactory from all points of view. 

1. The plan of the work is the following :—In regard to each post- 
apostolic writing dealt with by the author, the date of the composition is 
in the first place determined, and in the second place the use therein made 
of the Gospels is considered. According to the principle laid down in 
the Preface, when “a large amount of agreement exists among competent 
scholars who have approached the consideration of the topics in question 
with different prepossessions,” the discussion is brief; in other cases, it is 
more elaborate. 

Unfortunately, however, this very excellent principle is not always 
consistently adhered to. For example, whilst the author offers a careful 
estimate of the evidence as to the date of the Shepherd of Hermas (pp. 34— 
41), he fixes upon a.p. 140-150 as the date of the Expositions of Papias 
(p. 52), simply qualifying the statement with the word “ probably,” although 
precisely the two scholars on whose opinion, in conjunction with Lightfoot’s, 
he lays the greatest weight, Harnack and Zahn, differ in this regard. The 
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latter says (Forschungen, vi. p. 111) that “the statement of Harnack (‘not 
before a.p. 140,’ or ‘in the years a.p. 140 [145]-160”) is purely imaginary.” 
Following Volkmar and Hort, Professor Stanton (p. 76) considers that the 
First Apology of Justin “ must have been composed five or six years at 
least after a.v. 140,” and passes over without a word the discovery of 
Kenyon (Academy, Feb. 1, 1896, p. 98) that this work of Justin’s must 
have been written shortly after a.p. 150, inasmuch as the name of the 
prefect Felix referred to in chapter xxix. appears in Egyptian papyri. With 
reference to the Ad Autolycum of Theophilus (p. 144), the well-known 
doubt as to the Bishop Theophilus being the author is not so much as 
mentioned, and similarly, with reference to the “letter of the Smyrneans 
regarding the martyrdom of Polycarp” (p. 138), the doubt as to the date 
of the composition being shortly after Polycarp’s death receives no recogni- 
tion. For signs of acquaintance with the Gospels in the last-mentioned 
work, the reader is simply referred to Lightfoot, so that without Lightfoot’s 
book he cannot become acquainted with them. So, too (p. 57), for the 
reasons in support of the position that the Fourth Gospel was used by 
Papias, the reader is referred to Lightfoot and Harnack; for the dates of 
the appearance of Marcion, Basilides, and Valentinus, to Harnack alone 
(p. 64); whilst not even a single book is named where proof can be obtained 
for the statement that the description of the Apostles’ fulfilment of their 
mission in 1 Clem. Rom. 42 “ might well have been moulded on passages of 
the Acts” (p. 14). 

2. As to the time in which the several works of the Church Fathers 
were respectively composed, we have already alluded to some of the author’s 
conclusions to which, as it seems to us, exception must be taken. We are 
compelled, however, to express dissent from a still larger number of his 
conclusions, and especially in such cases where the dates preferred by him 
and those preferred by us show very material divergence. One of such 
cases we shall touch upon immediately. 

3. We turn, then, at once to Professor Stanton’s statements as to which 
of the Gospels were made use of by each of the Church writers. Here the 
author not unfrequently gives one the impression of being animated by the 
sincere resolve to maintain nothing save only what can be assumed with 
certainty. Nevertheless we question whether he has not often deviated from 
this line of procedure. Concerning Barn. iv. 14, he says (p. 33) with justice 
that this is “our earliest instance of the citation of a saying of Christ as 
‘scripture.’” In the year a.p. 130, the date upon which he rightly fixes 
for the composition of the Epistle of Barnabas, this estimate of the Gospels 
would have been in the highest degree surprising, since it is not until 
a.p. 170 that the next examples of such an estimate make their appear- 
ance. Consequently it has been for long supposed that the author of the 
Epistle of Barnabas believed himself to be quoting from a book actually 
recognised as “scripture,” possibly 4 Esra viii. 3, “ multi quidem creati 
sunt pauci autem salvabuntur,” and that he only erroneously fastened upon 
the form of words in Matt. xxii. 14. Yet Professor Stanton passes over 
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this supposition in silence, and simply remarks that “ the saying in question 
is contained in the Gospel according to St Matthew, and could not so far 
as we know have been derived from any other source.” This assertion is 
controvertible on still another ground. Characteristic though it is 
of Dr Stanton’s method, it might seem to contain no serious error, 
inasmuch as, even if the quotation be referred, as above suggested, to 
4 Esra, the use of Matthew by Barnabas would none the less have to be 
conceded. But there exists, side by side with this, the other possibility, 
which Professor Stanton through this assertion of his likewise negatives, 
that the quotation might have circulated viva voce as a “ winged word.” 

Of still greater importance is the latter possibility in the case of Polycarp 
ad Phil. vii. 1, “ Everyone who shall not confess that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is antichrist.” Professor Stanton, however, is of opinion (p. 20) that the 
passage “must assuredly have been taken from” 1 John iv. 2,3. Moreover, he 
thereby overlooks another fact, namely, that if it be absolutely necessary to 
assume a written source, this source might equally well have been 2 John 7, an 
epistle, that is to say, which many critics regard as prior in date to 1 John. 
But Professor Stanton goes to the farthest length in this direction on p. 13, 
where he discerns a sign of acquaintance with the Acts of the Apostles (xx. 
35) in 1 Clem. Rom. ii. 1, “being more glad to give than to receive.” 
This is a saying of Jesus concerning which it is not merely a supposition 
but a certainty that it circulated by word of mouth as an @ypagov. How 
can the reader feel confidence in the reasoning of a writer who .regards it 
as permissible to conclude that the author of 1 Clem. could only have 
obtained this saying from the Acts? In another place (p. 30, n. 1), where 
it is a question of refuting the hypothesis of Harnack that the Didaché is 
posterior to the Epistle of Barnabas, he is quite alive to the consideration 
that the phrase, upon the occurrence of which in both writings Harnack 
bases his argument, “is one which might have been common in Christian 
preaching.” 

Or what shall we make of the contention (p. 125, n. 3) that “ perhaps 
2 Cor. xi. 13 (‘such men are false apostles’) should be taken as evidence 
that Christ’s saying (Matt. xxiv. 24, Mark xiii. 22, ‘there shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets’) was known to St Paul in this form,” i.c., 
“many false Christs and false apostles shall arise,” a form which is used by 
Justin (Dial. 35), and in similar manner by Hegesippus (Euseb. H. E. iv. 22. 6) 
and Tertullian (De Prascr. Har. 4)? The passage in 2 Cor. xi. 13 has 
absolutely nothing in common with the passages quoted from the Gospels, 
and it has in common with the form used by Justin, Hegesippus, and 
Tertullian only the words “false prophets,” not, however, “false Christs.” 

Another kind of unwarranted inference is employed by Dr Stanton, 
when (p. 69), in spite of the admission that Hippolytus probably did not 
draw from Basilides, but from one of the latter’s disciples, he adds, “ At any 
rate the use of the third and fourth Gospels by a genuine disciple would 
raise a presumption in favour of their having been used by the master like- 
wise.” Here there is presupposed exactly what ought not to be pre- 
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supposed, namely, that these Gospels were just as accessible to Basilides 
himself as to his disciple. But how,—if the Fourth Gospel saw the light 
somewhere between a.p. 132 and a.p. 140, whilst Basilides was active under 
the rule of Hadrian ? 

Still more important, however, is the presupposition made throughout 
by Professor Stanton, that, if there can be shown to be resemblance between 
a canonical and a non-canonical writing, the former is uniformly to be re- 
garded as the earlier. He altogether fails to reckon with the possibility that 
the opposite of this might also be the order of sequence, and he is equally 
oblivious of the other possibility that characteristic expressions and phrases 
might well have been the common property of the language of the Church 
and have been adopted in two writings, independently of each other. 

Now, it is precisely upon this presupposition that his most important 
result, as to the time when the Gospels were used, rests. After the recapi- 
tulation on p. 275, he reaches the conclusion that “in the Church of 
Rome” the Gospels “seem all to have been in use some thirty years 
earlier” than the middle of the second century. This is supported (doc. cit.) 
solely by reference to the Shepherd of Hermas. But let anyone take into 
consideration the parallelisms between this work and the Fourth Gospel 
given on p. 74 sq., and he will acknowledge that not one of them requires 
another explanation than the one last mentioned, namely, the common 
language of the Church. Moreover, the date assigned (about a.p. 120) 
rests entirely upon the ascription of the Shepherd of Hermas to the years 
between a.p. 110 and a.p. 125, whilst it seems to us unallowable to leave 
out of account the distinct assertion of the Muratorian Fragment that it 
was written during the episcopate of Pius, that is, at the earliest, a.p. 140. 

In like manner, to mention only a few of the other more important 
results, it is to be noted that Dr Stanton, notwithstanding all the pains he 
has taken, cannot get away from the fact that Justin cites the Fourth 
Gospel only very sparingly, and not at all in the same way as the Synoptic 
writers (cf. the careful investigation of E. A. Abbott in Encycl. Bibl. 
Art. Gospels, §§ 101-104). 

Again, a constantly recurring feature of Professor Stanton’s method of 
proof is to be found in the assumption that Apocryphal Gospels would not 
have been used in the influential circles of the Church. Not less interest- 

ing than bold, in this respect, is his contention that Justin would not have 
employed the Gospel of Peter, but a form of the Acta Pilati, which has not 
come down to us, a source from which the author of the Gospel of Peter 
also drew (pp. 93-121). And the same may be said of his contention 
that Justin did not use the Protevangelium Jacobi, but a source common 
to them both, viz., either the Gospel according to the Hebrews, or an oral 
tradition; in any case he would not have been familiar with a written 
version of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (pp. 121-128, 261-264). 
Yet, over and above all this, Dr Stanton considers himself justified in 
maintaining that the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which possibly 
Justin used indirectly, “seems never, properly speaking, to have been 
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accounted ‘ apocryphal ’” (p. 126; of. 256-260). A similar consideration 
is emphasised in connection with the Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
which he admits would have been used in Egypt, if not in the whole of 
Egypt, by the insistence that “its tendency may not have been markedly 
heretical, and indeed probably was not” (p. 268). 

4. The apologetical bias, which manifests itself in all these contentions, 
—we are convinced unconsciously and in full conviction of their scientific 
foundation,—comes to light especially in the last of the chief positions of 
the whole argument, when, namely, Professor Stanton proceeds to draw 
from the use of the Gospels the consequences bearing upon their authority 
in the earliest times. His most important propositions on this subject 
are the following :—“'There must have been good grounds for believing 
that the Fourth Gospel was founded upon apostolic testimony in order to 
overcome the prejudice that would be created by the contrasts between it 
and” the Synoptics (p. 277). “The basis of the Canon was....a 
belief in the apostolicity of the writings included. The Gospels ... . 
were accepted as the authentic embodiment of the Gospel which the 
Apostles at first preached” (p. 271). This is only true to the extent that 
it was imperatively necessary, as against the Gnostics and Montanists, to 
appeal solely to the writings of Apostles, and that such verification was 
naturally desired. But what in reality was investigated, before a writing 
could be incorporated in the Canon, was rather whether the contents of 
such writing corresponded to the views of the Catholic Church. That 
this was the case is proved by the Muratorian Fragment, which gives as 
ground for the adoption of the four Gospels that wno ac principali spiritu 
declarata sint in omnibus omnia ; it is proved again by the action of the 
Bishop Serapion of Antioch (Euseb. H. E. vi. 12), who at first allowed the 
use of the Gospel of Peter, and afterwards forbade its use, because in the 
meanwhile he had read it, and had found in it heretical views ; it is proved 
finally by Dr Stanton’s own last sentence quoted above from p. 271, in so far 
as that is applied to Mark and Luke (the theory of Ireneus that Luke 
belonged to the Canon because its contents went back to what was com- 
municated by St Paul was very soon relinquished by the Church Fathers). 
If this be recognised, Dr Stanton’s entire argument collapses. In particular, 
there is nothing more in the way of the theory that the Fourth Gospel 
secured for itself recognition on account of its contents, and thus overcame 
any suspicion that might be raised against it’through failure of evidence as 
to its apostolical origin. 

5. The question as to whether in the last third of the first century the 
Apostle or the Presbyter John resided in Ephesus deserves a separate treat- 
ment. It is unfortunately too complicated a matter to permit our entering 
here into details. We can only touch upon two fundamental points. 
Dr Stanton thinks (p. 217) that the youthful Irenzeus could not have been 
mistaken as to whether the aged Polycarp meant by John, about whom as 
his teacher he was accustomed to relate, the Apostle or the Presbyter. 
But why not, if Polycarp always spoke of one John, and described him as 
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“the disciple of the Lord”? Would not that have led Irenseus astray? 
The ground which impels one to this supposition is the silence of the 
entire first half of the second century in regard to the sojourn of the 
Apostle John in Ephesus. The way in which Dr Stanton tries to explain 
this silence (p. 237) seems to us altogether untenable. “The persons of the 
Evangelists,” he says, “ were for a time commonly lost sight of, because the 
minds of Christians were absorbed with the main contents and the outline 
of that Gospel which had been at first orally delivered,” and, specifically 
with reference to the last surviving apostle in Ephesus, he adds, “ His real 
influence may have been confined within a narrow circle of his disciples.” 
But do not the letters in Apoc. ii. sg. prove the authority of the Ephesine 


John over the whole province of Asia ? 
Paut W. 


ZURICH. 


An Enquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel.—By 
James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., Principal of Man- 
chester College, Oxford.—London : Williams and Norgate, 1903. 


“ Ar last, a really good book on the right side,” is the greeting some of us 
will be inclined to give to Dr Drummond’s book. A like greeting might 
have been given to Dr Stanton’s The Gospels as Historical Documents, 
Part I., which preceded it by a few weeks, and covers part of the same 
ground. The appearance of these two books almost together is the more 
welcome because they come at the end of what, from the point of view of 
which we are speaking, has been a long series of disappointments. 

About a decade and a half ago (fifteen years in Germany and thirteen 
in England), the eminent Géttingen professor Dr Schiirer felt himself able 
to announce a gradual rapprochement between the two sides in the great 
controversy about the Fourth Gospel. Conservative critics, in defending 
the genuineness of the Gospel, had ceased to insist upon its rigid accuracy ; 
they were prepared to allow a rather considerable element in it as due to 
the subjectivity of the writer. At the same time their opponents were 
drawing back from a number of untenable positions; they were coming 
to see that the date of the Gospel could not be as late as had been 
supposed ; they were giving up many of the objections that had been 
brought in detail ; indeed, the view seemed to be steadily gaining ground 
that the Gospel, if not actually the work of St John, might well be the 
work of a disciple of St John, and embody a tradition received from him. 
In this way the two sides seemed to be drawing nearer to each other, 
and there seemed a fair prospect of their reaching a sufficient mutual 
understanding. As we look back over the years that have elapsed since 
Schiirer wrote, it must be admitted that this prospect has been only 
partially fulfilled. There remains, of course, the middle party, containing 
some eminent names, with Schiirer himself and Harnack at its head. 
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There is also an interesting little side group, represented by Delff and 
Bousset and one or two others, who, while denying the Gospel to the 
Apostle the son of Zebedee, claimed it for “the beloved disciple,” whom 
they identified with a member of the high-priestly circle at Jerusalem, a 
disciple of the Lord, who afterwards settled at Ephesus. On this view the 
Gospel was still the work of an eye-witness, if not of an Apostle. 

But, although these two groups still maintain their ground, an even 
greater number of writers in recent years has rejected all compromise, and 
refuses to admit the connection of the Gospel either with eye-witness or 
Apostle. The list includes Jiilicher, O. Pfleiderer, Jean Réville, P. W. 
Schmiedel, and, practically, H. J. Holtzmann. The latest and most 
disappointing of all the additions to this list was the French writer, 
Abbé Loisy. At the moment when this scholar has had the mortification 
of seeing his books placed upon the Index, it would be ungenerous to speak 
of him only in terms of criticism. But the very causes and qualities which 
attracted our sympathy also increase our regret at finding him in the ranks 
of the enemy. Even the Dean of Westminster, in his little book on the 
Gospels, which contains so much that is admirable, seemed to me not quite 
to succeed in hitting the mark as to the Fourth Gospel. The argument 
seemed to point one way, and the summing-up another. And, though I 
myself agree cordially with the conclusion, I could only do so by a rather 
different—and, I venture to think, truer—statement of the premises. 

With the appearance of the Abbé Loisy’s elaborate commentary, the 
lowest point seemed to be reached. But now, in quick succession, Dr 
Stanton’s and Dr Drummond’s books have redressed the balance, and have 
once more placed the criticism of the Gospel on what I believe to be a 
sound footing. It is not only a question of particular conclusions, it 
is a whole question of method. 

When Harnack wrote his famous Preface to his work on the Chronology 
of the Early Christian Literature in 1896, he had evidently a sense that 
there was something wrong in the criticism of the day. There was some- 
thing wrong, and something different was wanted. And, if I am not 
mistaken, it is just that something which Dr Stanton and Dr Drummond 
have supplied. The two writers have much in common. Both give one 
the impression of having dwelt long upon their subject, of knowing it 
thoroughly, and having all the details of it at command. And then their 
special characteristic is that they are constantly testing the logic both of 
their own arguments and those of others, bringing to bear upon them an 
admirable sagacity, never deceived by vague assertions, but always striving 
to get at realities. It is the true wariness of the judicial mind. And it 
is especially pleasing to note that the qualities displayed are thoroughly 
English. I do not remember to have ever had this impression quite so 
strongly before. We have had great minds applied to criticism, but in 
each case some other quality was more prominent: in Bishop Lightfoot, 
a certain breadth of scholarship; in Westcott and Hort, rather different 
kinds of subtlety. But the conspicuous feature in Dr Stanton and Dr 
40a 
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Drummond is this judicial wariness, continually testing the logic of the 
critical process. It reminds one of a sentence that Mark Pattison used 
about Bishop Butler: every brick is rung before it is laid in its place. 

At last one feels that the English mind is making the contribution that 
it is qualified to make, and ought to make, to the study of this question 
of the Fourth Gospel. Illustrations abound. I might take one from 
Harnack’s volume to which I have referred. He begins by laying down 
excellent principles, but his practice does not quite conform to his theory. 
In pursuance of his proof that in the tradition of the second century there 
was a gradual confusion between John the Presbyter and John the Apostle, 
he undertakes to show that Irenzeus derived all his knowledge on the point 
from the Expositions of Papias. In this way, if it was all caused by a 
single source, the confusion became more possible. And it is indeed 
very likely that Irenzeus did derive most of his information about the 
Presbyters and their surroundings from the work of Papias. But what 
then? Ingenious as the theory is, and skilfully as it is worked out, a 
single sentence disposes of it. “Critics speak of Irenzus as though he 
had fallen out of the moon, paid two or three visits to Polycarp’s lecture- 
room, and never known anyone else. In fact, he must have known all 
sorts of men, of all ages, both in the East and the West, and among 
others his venerable predecessor Pothinus, who was upwards of ninety at 
the time of his death” (Drummond, p. 348). Dr Stanton writes to very 
much the same effect. The two English writers are strongly against the 
substitution of the Presbyter for the Apostle. Writing quite inde- 
pendently of each other, they both strenuously uphold the tradition of 
St John in Asia Minor, and they both insist on the substantial character 
of the evidence which connects him with the Gospel. 

Another subject on which Dr Drummond has some valuable remarks is 
the Argument from Silence. How often have we been told that the sub- 
ordinate use of the Fourth Gospel by Justin Martyr proves that he 
assigned to it a lower degree of authority than to the Synoptics! It is 
refreshing, in such a case, to listen to Dr Drummond’s robust agnosticism, 
supported as it is by aptly chosen parallels. “But why, then, it may be 
asked, has Justin not quoted the Fourth Gospel at least as often as the 
other three? I cannot tell, any more than I can tell why he has never 
named the supposed authors of his Memoirs, or has mentioned only one of 
the parables, or made no reference to the Apostle Paul, or nowhere quoted 
the Apocalypse, though he believed it to be an apostolic and prophetical 
work. His silence may be due to pure accident, or the book may have 
seemed less adapted to his apologetic purposes; but considering how many 
things there are about which he is silent, we cannot admit that the argu- 
mentum a silentio possesses in this case any validity” (p. 157). The note, 
which Dr Drummond appends to this, seems to me of great importance. 
“An instructive instance of the danger of arguing from what is not 
told is furnished by Theophilus of Antioch. He does not mention the 

names of the writers of the Gospels, except John; he does not tell us 
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anything about any of them; he says nothing about the origin or the date 
of the Gospels themselves, or about their use in the Church. He quotes 
from them extremely little, though he quotes copiously from the Old 
Testament. But most singular of all, in a defence of Christianity he tells 
us nothing about Christ himself; if I am not mistaken, he does not so 
much as name Him or allude to Him; and, if the supposition were not 
absurd, it might be argued with great plausibility that he cannot have 
known anything about Him.” The rest of the note is not less pertinent, 
and not less pointed. I suspect that from it critics might learn a 
lesson that is greatly needed. Not much would be left of many learned 
treatises if undue applications of the Argument from Silence were excluded. 
For instance, it seems to me that misuse of this argument enters deeply 
into, and largely vitiates, the treatment of the external evidence by 
M. Loisy. 

Terse little comments like the above are constantly occurring in Dr 
Drummond’s book, and I think constitute the greatest part of its value. 
Here is another instance: “ Freiherr von der Goltz, in an elaborate work, 
tries to prove that Ignatius, though influenced by Johannine thought, was 
unacquainted with the Gospel. His argument seems to me to rest on 
a very questionable critical canon, viz. that an author will not use a 
Scriptural expression in a connection of his own, or give it an application 
which the original writer did not intend, or fail to quote it when he might 
reasonably do so. How many religious writers might be proved by such a 
canon to have been ignorant of the Fourth Gospel” (p. 258). The remark 
is very just, and it certainly deserves to be made. Still it is not conclusive 
of the question whether Ignatius implies use of the Fourth Gospel or 
not. It disposes of the objection that he cannot be referring to it. The 
alternative, however, remains open that Ignatius may, in some way that we 
cannot trace, have been influenced by the oral teaching of the Apostle. 

On the whole question of the external evidence, Dr Drummond's view 
might almost be called optimistic. He endorses affirmatively almost every 
item of evidence that has ever been alleged. He believes that the Gospel 
was used, not only by Justin, but by both the great Gnostics, Basilides and 
Valentinus ; and he finds traces of it in the Apostolic Fathers, Ignatius, 
Barnabas, and Hermas. I believe that, in the main, his arguments are 
excellent, and that they will thoroughly stand the test of time. But in 
some points of detail they may need revision. I do not doubt that Dr 
Drummond himself will pay close attention to the points on which Dr 
Stanton differs from him. Such, for instance, would be the supposed 
allusion to the Four Gospels in Hermas (Drummond, p. 255; Stanton, 
p. 47 n.); the use of gyi in introducing quotations (Drummond, 
p. 297 f.; Stanton, p. 68); the position of Apollinaris in the Quarto- 
deciman controversy (Drummond, p. 507 ff. ; Stanton, p. 185 f.). 

Some of these criticisms affect the writer of this as well as Dr 
Drummond. He does not on that account think them any the less 
noteworthy; on the contrary, he gladly hails them as marking the 
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advance that comes from open discussion. At the same time it is a 
pleasure to him to find so many coincidences of opinion, even on points 
confessedly doubtful, between himself and Dr Drummond. One of the 
most important of these refers to the doctrine of the Logos, and the 
relation of St John to Philo (Drummond, p. 24 f.). He fears, however, 
that the phrase “total absence of Philo’s special vocabulary” must be 
held, in view of the parallels collected by Aall and Grill, to overshoot 
the mark. 

If in his treatment of the external evidence Dr Drummond might be 
called optimistic, the same cannot be said of his treatment of the internal. 
As I believe that he a little overstates the one, so also I am inclined to 
think that he understates the other. For instance, there are several points 
in the comparison of the Synoptics with the Fourth Gospel—such as the 
duration of the Public Ministry, the visits to Jerusalem, and the dates of 
the Last Supper and the Crucifixion—in which more than one thoroughly 
critical writer would either leave the question open or give the preference 
to the Fourth Gospel, and yet Dr Drummond decides against it. And 
although I agree with him that some of the arguments used will not bear 
the stress laid upon them, there are others that I should rate more highly 
than he does. Part of Dr Drummond’s argument—and a very excellent 
part—may be taken as qualifying or correcting a line of observation that 
I have used a good deal myself (p. 376 ff.). Here, too, I gratefully accept 
the correction ; but I think there is rather more to be said, and I hope to 
have an opportunity of saying it. One feels that the examination of the 
internal data of the Gospel, though this portion of the book is full of 
good things of the same kind as those in the other, is yet some way from 
being so exhaustive. 

If I am to pass on to criticism—and I suppose that it is the critic’s 
business to criticise—I imagine that the principal count is likely to be that 
the book is not quite constructed to scale. Some parts of it are very 
thorough, others are rather slight. I might note, ¢.g., the section on the 
“ History of Opinion” (pp. 67-71) as rather perfunctory. This is not 
the only way in which the book shows some inequality. I am not one 
of those who think it fair to find fault with a writer because his book 
does not contain references to literature that has appeared only a few 

months before its publication. The preparation of Dr Drummond’s book 
has evidently been spread over a long period—probably not much less than 
thirty years. It also deals with great masses of literature, including articles 
up to the spring of 1903. But, allowing for this, one is a little surprised 
to find no reference whatever to Schmiedel, whose weighty contributions to 
Encyclopedia Biblica appeared in 1901. There is also a marked absence 
of allusion to so able a writer as Jiilicher, the first edition of whose 
Einleitung came out in 1894, and the second in 1901. Again, there is, I 
believe, no allusion to Delff, except so far as this may be implied in a small- 
print note on Bousset (p. 211). I should myself think less of the silence 
as to Pfleiderer’s Urchristentum ; but Schmiedel and Jiilicher are quite in 
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the front rank of criticism. Then again, the architectonic structure of the 
book does not seem to be quite satisfactory. It begins with a division on 
the “general character” of the Gospel, which is, however, not very clearly 
distinguished from the treatment of the internal evidence that comes much 
later. Inserted between these two parts is the great mass of external 
evidence (pp. 67-351). After the internal evidence (pp. 352-385) come 
answers to objections, which end with an elaborate discussion of the Paschal 
Controversy (pp. 444-513), which looks as if it would be more in place 
among the external evidence. Finally, the book closes with a single 
page of summing-up, which, most judicial as it is, fits on with a certain 
abruptness. The book, indeed, makes upon one the impression of having 
been “written round” the three or four considerable monographs which 
have appeared previously in this country or in America. 

In regard to the position which he has taken up, Dr Drummond will be 
prepared to find himself in a cross-fire from two sides. While he clearly 
pronounces for St John the son of Zebedee as the author of the Gospel, he 
reduces its historical character to the lowest point compatible with such a 
hypothesis. I believe myself that he goes too far in this direction. I 
should be inclined to argue: If the author was really an eye-witness of 
the events, then the events must have happened more nearly as he describes 
them. This conclusion seems to be confirmed by the great precision of 
detail which marks his descriptions. But I have no doubt that, on the 
other side, many will argue conversely, that if the descriptions-are not to 
be trusted to the extent Dr Drummond supposes, then the author cannot 
have been an eye-witness. 

Dr Drummond will be prepared for this; and he has every right to his 
opinion, which I think that he does well not to defend in greater detail 
than he has. But there are a few incidental expressions scattered about 
the book which go far to explain why, from my point of view, he goes 
just so far as he does and no further. I have said that he has in a marked 
degree some of the best English qualities; but I am not sure that he has 
not also something of an Englishman’s defects. He comes to the study of 
the Origins of Christianity in the spirit of a British juryman, the very best 
of his kind. But he does not, even in imagination, cease to be a Briton; 
and he shows an imperfect sympathy with states of mind that are very 
different from those of the Englishman of the present day. For the great 
passage of Irenzeus upon the Four Gospels, he has only the epithet 
“absurd,”—on this point I would venture to commend to him the much 
worthier language of Professor Stanton; and when he comes to speak of 
the Acts of John, he can only see their “monstrous absurdity” (p. 345). 
If one could enter a little more into the spirit of the writer of those Acts 
(I refer to the text published by Dr M. R. James), I think one would be 
aware that such expressions do them an injustice. They contain some 
quite profound thoughts ; and when we think how difficult it must have 
been for these early Christians to realise what they meant by the Divinity 
of Christ, we shall perhaps be less surprised at the experiments to which 
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they had recourse in the effort to realise it. E parvis majora: 1 suspect 
that if Dr Drummond’s eyes were opened to see rather more of the excuses 
for Docetism, they might also be open to see other things besides. 
W. Sanpay. 
Curist Cuurcu, Oxrorp. 


Alfred Loisy.—Le Quatritme Evangile.—Paris : Alphonse 
Picard et Fils, 1903. 


A GENERAL introduction, more closely printed than the rest, fills the first 
150 pages, of which the heads of discussion are as follows: The Fourth 
Gospel in relation to Church tradition — to modern criticism — to the 
Synoptic Gospels —Its character, doctrine, origin, plan, literary form, 
textual tradition, etc. The rest of the work is a commentary in larger 
print, in which the text, divided into thirty-five episodes, is explained in 
detail in accordance with the principles expounded in the introduction. 

Of the author of the Fourth Gospel M. Loisy writes thus :— 

“‘ He was a Christian—not a convert from paganism, but one formed in 
the Jewish Alexandrine school. He was a believer who seems not to have 
had the least personal recollection of the real life, teaching, and death of 
Jesus ; a theologian who, being as such altogether a stranger to historical 
aim and method, and careless of matter of fact, felt not the least scruple 
in adapting tradition to his doctrine; even if he knew how to retain 
from tradition certain leading facts without which all Christianity would 
fade away into mere ideas. He was a profound mystic and enthusiast, a 
seer, in whom lived the gospel which he expounds, and who sets before us 
rather his own self than the historical Christ. 

“That he was an apostle and a companion of Jesus, we cannot for a 
moment suppose. He is visibly further away than Paul from the Christ 
who lived upon earth, and yet Paul never knew the Saviour in the flesh. 
He became a disciple of Paul, or rather of Paul’s writings, for one discerns 
in him as little the sense of what was characteristic of the apostolic age as 
of what was characteristic of the ministry of Jesus. If you judge him only 
by his book, you can take him neither for an apostle nor for a direct disciple 
of the apostles, but only for a man of the third generation of Christians. 
. . . » One cannot dream of identifying him either with John the apostle or 
with John the elder.” 

The last chapter, thinks M. Loisy, is by another hand than chs. i.—xx. 
It was written in imitation of the latter by those who introduced this 
gospel into the Church, and who, without really knowing who had written 
it, wished it to be ascribed to the “ beloved apostle,” and to see the latter 
identified with John, son of Zebedee—an identification, however, which 
they only ventured to hint at, and not explicitly affirm. M. Loisy points 
out that this last chapter was composed in deference to the Petrine 

tradition of the Roman See. It was clearly intended to meet the objections 
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raised from the first in the Church of the second century to the idea of 
Johannine authorship. 

The Fourth Gospel, then, according to M. Loisy, is devoid of historicity. 
Its author treats the Synoptic tradition as Philo treated the O.T. (p. 122). 
“ Allegory,” he writes (p. 75), “is the characteristic feature of Johannine 
teaching. It shapes the narratives, which are deeply symbolic of a secret 
meaning which the author only occasionally discovers to us. It no less 
shapes the discourses, in which Christ constantly speaks a figurative 
language, full of double meanings, which the evangelist himself supposes to 
have been unintelligible to those who heard it. ‘Thus the Fourth Gospel 
in its entirety is nothing but a great theological and mystical allegory, a 
work of speculation having nothing in common, as regards form, with the 
preaching of the historical Christ.” 

The Gospel is a presentation of Jesus as the incarnation of the pre-existent 
divine Word, and if the réle of being the Word is less emphasised in the 
discourses than that of being a pre-existent divine person, life and light of 
the world, that is merely a concession on the part of the evangelist, who 
was sensible that the idea of the Logos was no part of the evangelical 
tradition, but a loan from Greek philosophy (p. 98). 

To this dominating idea are subordinated the few details of the life 
which, being drawn from the Synoptic tradition, can claim to be historical. 
As for the miracles of the Fourth Gospel, they are devised to bring out in 
allegorical wise the Christological ideas of the evangelist. ‘ All these 
miracles reveal an essential function of the Saviour, an aspect of his 
mission. The mise en scéne is ever subordinate to the lesson which the 
evangelist would inculcate. If certain details sometimes seem intended for 
nothing else than to keep up an appearance of history and preserve an 
aspect of verisimilitude, it is none the less the case that the narrative 
always stops short just where it suits the symbolism, even at the expense 
of appearing to be interrupted or incomplete. The history of the 
paralytic loses itself in the discourse which it leads up to; so does that 
of the man born blind. We do not hear what became of Lazarus after his 
resurrection. The author drops his narratives so soon as he has got out 
of them what he wanted” (p. 83). 

The Abbé Loisy’s work is full of learning and insight ; and the only 
adverse criticism that might perhaps be offered is that he sometimes goes 
too far in his attempts to discover an allegorical fitness in the setting of 
circumstance within which the evangelist enshrines the dialogues, or rather 
monologues. ‘Thus he says (p. 328) that “the night which covers with its 
darkness the interview of Nicodemus with Jesus well symbolises the gloom 
which enveloped the Judaism of the Pharisees.” Granting—what M. Loisy 
shows to be probable—that the entire interview is fictitious, yet the author 
of the fiction may have surely set the interview by night in order to suggest 
to his readers that Nicodemus was afraid of the Jews seeing him visit the 
Saviour. 


Nothing is better reasoned in the whole book than the explanation, 
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p- 175 ff., of the text, John i. 18. M. Loisy shows that the reading found 
in Justin and Irenzeus and preferred by Tertullian must be original, and 
he points out that the words é¢ aiuarwy preclude the supposition that the 
virgin birth is here glanced at, for Jesus anyway must have derived His 
blood from a human mother. If, therefore, any human birth was intended 
by the passage, it must have been of an apparent or docetic kind. “ But,” 
he writes (p. 181), “the precise instant of the incarnation, in the theological 
sense of the word, is not indicated. In the perspective of the Gospel, this 
initial moment is the baptism of Jesus, because then and then only the 
glory of the Word began to manifest itself in the works of the Saviour. 
Thus the birth of Jesus is relegated to a point outside the horizon contem- 
plated by the evangelist, regarded as a thing which has happened (si on la 
considére comme fait). If regarded dogmatically as the apparition of the 
Son of God in the flesh, it is referred in idea to the moment of baptism.” 
And again, p. 182: “It is just because the virginal conception is not 
indicated in the Fourth Gospel, and because the incarnation blends itself 
in its perspective with the descent of the Spirit on Jesus on the occasion of 
His baptism, that the adversaries of the Johannine writings pretended to 
detect in the first chapter the gnostic theory of a heavenly on presenting 
itself to John ; as if the author had really suppressed the first thirty years 
of Jesus’ life.” 

M. Loisy realises that after all the important question is not whether 
or no an apostle wrote the fourth gospel. “Its unhistorical character,” 
he writes (p. 136), “is demonstrable, quite apart from the question of 
who wrote it. It was not necessary to be an apostle in order to write a 
historical account more or less exact or complete of the teaching and life of 
Jesus. Nor is it in itself impossible for an apostle to have composed a 
theology of Christ.” He proceeds to sum up the difficulties in the way of 
the hypothesis of apostolic authorship in so masterly a manner that one 
feels any modern scholar who upholds that hypothesis to be at least as 
wanting in perspective and insight as the much-derided upholders of the 
view that the Pauline epistles were only concocted in the second century. 

“The Fourth Gospel” (p. 119) “has contributed more than any other 
writings of the New Testament, more even than those of Paul, to implant 
Christianity in the Greek world and to make of it a universal religion.” 

It may indeed be said that if Athanasius had not had the Fourth 
Gospel to draw texts from, Arius would never have been confuted. Had 
the fathers of the third, fourth, and fifth centuries not known this Gospel, 
or not embraced it as authentic, the Church would have remained semi- 
Ebionite, and the councils of Nice and Ephesus would never have taken 
place. And this is why the Vatican, summoned by M. Loisy’s work to 
choose between truth and free criticism on the one side, and the fetters of 
traditionalism on the other, has made the choice it has. Any other would 


have been suicidal. 
Frep. C. ConyBEare. 
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Humanism: Philosophical Essays.—By F.C. S. Schiller, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford.—London: Macmillan & Co., 
1903. 


Tus volume consists of a preface and fourteen essays, most of which are 
reprints from various periodicals. It is unfortunately impossible, within 
the limits assigned to this review, to discuss them all. But as some of 
them belong to the last century, time as well as space shall condition our 
choice, and we will confine ourselves to the Philosophical Essays of the 
twentieth century. They and the Preface have a common subject, viz. 
Pragmatism, or, as Mr Schiller now proposes to call it, Humanism—that is, 
Mr Schiller says, “ the attitude of thought which I know to be habitual in 
William James and in myself, which seems to be sporadic and inchoate 
in many others, and which is destined, I believe, to win the widest 
popularity.” 

In Essay I., The Ethical Basis of Metaphysic, after some objections 
to the metaphysical doctrine of the Absolute, as upheld by Mr F. H. 
Bradley—objections which will commend themselves to those who disagree 
with Spinoza, and will be valueless to those who do not—Mr Schiller 
defines Pragmatism as “the thorough recognition that the purposive 
character of mental life generally must influence and pervade also our most 
remote cognitive activities.” All our actual thinking is purposive, all 
actual realities are related to the ends of our practical life. The ethical 
conception of Good is superior to, and a determinant of, the logical 
conception of J'’rue and the metaphysical conception of Real. “Reality 
and the knowledge thereof essentially presuppose a definitely directed effort 
to know.” But this effort will not be made without a purpose, nor is 
purpose possible without knowledge or knowing without valuing: 
“Knowledge is a form of value, and the foundations of metaphysics have 
actually been found to lie in ethics.” If the Good, for us, is thus “the 
supreme controlling power in our whole experience,” then we must discard 
the notion that “Reality is what it is, whatever we may do.” Determinism 
“has of course an absolutely indefeasible status as a scientific postulate.” 
But “we may yet have to recognise the reality of a certain measure of 
indetermination.” The world is partially determined by our action. 
Finally, “the pragmatist will tend to put a personal interpretation upon 
his transactions with Nature and any agency he may conceive to underlie 
it.” Our metaphysics must be, if not religious, “in any case quasi- 
ethical.” 

In Essay II., “* Useless” Knowledge, “ independently objective reality ” is 
denied to the world: the world is real for me while I am in it. The world, 
the truth, and the good are relative to us: by the true and the good we 
mean the true and the good for us. Axioms, eternal truths, self-evident 
truths are hypotheses, postulates, assumptions which we make simply and 
solely because they would be useful, if they were true; and which are true 
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so far as they are useful. Useless knowledge would be “ knowledge of the 
Absolute, or, what comes to the same, of the Unknowable ”—if it were 
knowledge. 

Truth, in Essay IIL, is declared to be a form of value—a value which is 
due to the fact that thought is purposive, and that it has (in our waking 
moments) an interest, and, being interested, “it effects the necessary 
selection among the objects of our attention, accepting what is consonant, 
and rejecting what is discrepant, with our aim in thinking.” This process 
of valuation, or rather this form of value, may be differently assigned not 
only by two different individuals, but by the same individual at different 
periods of his life: subjective truth-valuations are of the most varied 
nature. But some of these truth-valuations come to be adopted by 
society : a process of selection is carried on by society. The principle of 
selection is “the usefulness and efficiency of the propositions.” The 
principles selected by society as useful, or found by society to be useful, 
are thereby constituted objective truths : “ Social usefulness is an ultimate 
determinant of truth.” If an individual truth-valuation sustains itself 
thus, the truth grows systematic and objective : “there come to be truths 
which are the same for all.” “ In its fullest sense our truth must harmonise 
with our whole experience.” 

In Essay XV., Philosophy and a Future Life, the view is expressed 
“that ‘the world’ is primarily ‘my experience,’ plus (secondarily) the 
supplementings of that experience which its nature renders it necessary to 
assume, such as, ¢.g., other persons and a ‘real’ material world.” Reality 
is guaranteed to this world just so long as it does its work and explains 
our experience. The “common world which is experienced by us all” is a 
“ great social convention” which we postulate for practical p 
This common world, the “ real” material world, or “ objective” world, “ is 
nobody’s experience, but is supposed to account for everybody's.” 

The above summary may serve to show what Mr Schiller means, in his 
Preface, by “ the invincible individuality of philosophy.” It may explain 
the suspicion with which he views “all attempts to explain away the 
human personality which is the formal and efficient and final cause of all 
explanation.” It will illustrate the fact that his starting-point in philo- 
sophy is the “frank acceptance of our immediate experience and experi- 
enced self.” He begins with no doubt that “he has a responsible person- 
ality and a soul and conscience of his own, and is not a mere 
phantasmagoria of abstractions, a transient complex of shadowy formulas 
that Science calls ‘the laws of nature.” And the central thought of his 

Pragmatism, or Humanism, is “ the purposiveness of our thought and the 
teleological character of its methods,” 

Mr Schiller starts with a “frank acceptance” of the assumption (his 
assumption) that he exists, and without attempt to make the assumption 
reasonable or easy for anyone else. The existence of other persons, and 
the existence of a real material world, are also assumptions which he makes. 
But these assumptions are, he says, rendered necessary by the nature of 
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SCHILLER’S HUMANISM 623 
his experience. We have, or he has, therefore, to accept frankly, or to 
assume, not only that he exists, but also that he has experience, and that 
his experience renders certain other assumptions necessary. This seems to 
be very much the same position as that of Descartes and of individualism 
—another instance of “the invincible individuality of philosophy.” If 
this is the case, then Mr Schiller does not seem to be more successful than 
Descartes was in moving from his individual existence and experience to 
the existence of other persons, of the world and of God. The existence of 
an objective world is an assumption made necessary by Mr Schiller’s exist- 
ence. It is a large assumption, and the necessity is not quite clear. The 
objective world “is nobody’s experience,” and therefore not Mr Schiller’s. 
In what sense it is “ real” and “ objective,” when it is merely “a great social 
convention,” seems to require explanation. “Social” seems to imply the 
existence of other people ; but if (p. 285) we cannot observe the death (in 
the sense of the destruction) of another, for the simple reason that we 
cannot see or observe his existence, it is not quite clear in what sense his 
existence is an assumption rendered necessary by our experience. His 
existence and his death seem alike unreal. The world may be a social 
convention ; society can hardly be so. Other people do not come within 
Mr Schiller’s experience: their existence is a necessary assumption. If 
this meant a necessary inference, Mr Schiller’s philosophy would be open 
to the same objections as Descartes’. If it means a necessary assumption 
in the same sense as we have seen the existence of a real objective world to 
be according to Mr Schiller, then the existence of the individuals who 
constitute society is itself “a great social convention.” But why should 
not other people and the world exist by the same right as Mr Schiller? 
If they are not part of his experience, is he, himself ? 


F. B. Jevons. 
Bisnop Hatrietp’s Hatt, Durnam. 


Old Testament Prophecy.—By the late A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. Edited by J. A. Paterson, D.D.—Pp. xiii+507. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1903. 


Proressor Paterson deserves our grateful praise for the promptness with 
which he is publishing Dr Davidson’s literary remains. Two volumes of 
sermons and a volume of essays, besides the present work, have already 
appeared. He is also at work, I believe, preparing his late colleague’s 
commentary on Is. xl.-Ixvi. for publication. The long-expected Old Testa- 
ment Theology in the International Theological Library is to be edited by 
Principal Salmond, and is expected soon to appear. The present volume 
is not concerned with individual prophets, but with Hebrew Prophecy in 
general. 

Any work of Davidson’s would command respectful consideration, but 
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a discussion of Hebrew Prophecy from his pen evokes no slight anticipa- 
tions. As the editor reminds us, this was his favourite study, pursued with 
unflagging ardour through forty years. It was the subject of a masterly 
article which he contributed to Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. And it 
was his treatment of prophecy in the lectures contained in the present 
work, to which, as the editor says with some justice, was largely due “the 
changed attitude of all the Churches in Scotland to Biblical Science, during 
the last twenty-five or thirty years.” To understand prophecy is to under- 
stand the genius of the Religion of Israel, and few were qualified as the 
author to reach the throbbing heart of a religious idea. At the foundation 
of all his work lay an accurate and delicate scholarship, and he had a wide 
knowledge of the literature of his subject. But all this would have been 
inadequate equipment for what he achieved. It is the merest superstition 
to imagine that scholarship in itself qualifies a man to speak with 
authority on exegesis and Biblical Theology. Too much English work 
never succeeds in “getting away,” it is too absorbed in minute philology 
to move easily in the realm of great ideas. It was in this realm that 
Davidson’s powers found their fullest and most congenial exercise. He 
set a high value on exact grammatical knowledge, but he was no mere 
pedant. A keen and penetrating intellect was united in him to a deep 
and original religious experience, and a sensitive sympathy with those 
spiritual truths which only the spiritual can aright discern. There must 
always be something incommunicable in our apprehension of the deep 
things of God. But, in spite of his shyness and reticence, there was in 
Davidson little of the inarticulate. He had a singular gift of expression, 
so that he not only thought himself into the meaning of his author, but 
was enabled to utter his ideas with surprising lucidity, force and fidelity. 
Yet while his was a mind which could in no way be regarded as common- 
place, he was equally free from all that was fantastic or overstrained. A 
remarkable sanity and independence of judgment secured him against any 
surrender to the fanciful or arbitrary. With him genius was never divorced 
from common-sense. No doubt there is something to be said on the other 
side. He distrusted critical novelties, and moved with a slowness and 
caution that seemed provoking to his more adventurous fellows. But he 
did move, and occupied several positions with relation to the same problem 
at different periods of his life. So far as I know he originated no critical 
theory, and his interest in criticism was tepid where it did not aid in the 
more intelligent understanding of religious development. The newer 
textual criticism was thoroughly uncongenial to him; and while he had 
abundant justification for this, it may perhaps be questioned whether he 
did not unduly distrust the legitimacy of conjectural emendation. Moreover, 
his temper of mind gave some colour to the charge of a “paralysing 
scepticism,” which a reviewer once brought against him. On many things 
and people he made up his mind, and expressed it with much incisiveness, 
and a biting humour, made all the more pungent by its slight sting of 
cynicism. But he saw both sides of many questions so clearly, and felt their 
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DAVIDSON ON PROPHECY 625 
strength so dispassionately, that he found it hard to take either. Yet when 
we think of the more numerous band of confident scholars and theologians, 
we may well be thankful for one who so constantly reminded himself how 
slender are the data for the solution of many of our problems, and who 
preferred to sit in the seat of the scornful rather than run with the giddy 
multitude. 

If I confess that the volume seems to me disappointing, I hope that 
this will be held to imply no reflection on either author or editor. Pro- 
fessor Paterson has given himself with devotion to his task, and has not 
felt free to interfere with the author’s work. I should, for my own part, 
have welcomed the addition of numerous footnotes from his pen; I think 
they would have been of great value to students. But on this point he 
had the fullest right to use his own discretion. I find it hard to believe, 
however, that Davidson can have gone on to the end saying some of the 
things found in the book. Some things must surely have been omitted, 
other things expanded, when the lectures were delivered. Had Davidson 
himself prepared the volume for publication it would have been very 
different. An editor, of course, had to publish the MS. much as it was, 
he could not take unwarrantable liberties with his author’s text. If one 
seeks to analyse this dissatisfaction, I think it is not difficult to explain 
it. The lectures themselves when delivered in the class-room seem to have 
had an almost indescribable effect on his students. But now that they 
appear in cold print they are tamer, the fire seems to glow in his words 
more faintly than I had hoped. In none of his later books, with all their 
high and splendid qualities, is there the spontaneous eloquence, the magi- 
cal style that make his early commentary on Job (alas, unfinished!) a 
perennial delight. I hoped that these qualities, pruned by the author’s 
severer self-restraint in his later works, might still blossom here. But, 
quite apart from style, a minor matter after all, the atmosphere of the 
book as a whole strikes one as strange. The discussion of the conditions 
under which God revealed Himself to Adam before the Fall, is a case in 
point. The problems discussed in the book were in some instances burn- 
ing problems years ago, but are so no longer. Then we have well-estab- 
lished positions excellently and elaborately proved, while newer questions, 
on which we should have welcomed the author’s judgment, do not appear 
above the horizon. For us to-day the Isaianic Problem does not suggest 
a discussion whether Isaiah wrote the last twenty-seven chapters of the 
book that goes by his name. It is rather a whole series of problems: are 
we to deny to Isaiah the great Messianic prophecies in chaps. ix. and xi. ? 
are we to accept the very late second and first century dates favoured, for 
so much in the former part of the book, by Duhm and Marti? must we 
admit the presences of glosses and of post-exilic happy endings on anything 
like the seale adopted by these scholars and those like-minded with them ? 
What view are we to take of the date and composition of the apocalyptic 
section, Is, xxiv.—xxvii. ? or of Is. xxxiv., xxxv.? how much of the last twenty- 
seven chapters belong to the Second Isaiah himself? if with most scholars we 
Vou. II.—No. 3. 41 
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limit his work to Is. xl.-lv., what view should we hold about lvi.—lxvi. ? are 
these chapters the work of a single author, Duhm’s Trito-Isaiah, or of 
several? But it is the old question of the unity of authorship of the entire 
book that Davidson discusses. He deals excellently with the strange views 
of symbolism that used to be prevalent, and with the follies that mark the 
so-called “ prophetic interpreters” ; but these things are so incredible to us 
now, that we cannot easily think ourselves back into the state of mind to 
which they seemed matters for serious consideration. The discussion of 
the prophetic consciousness is valuable, but here also the problem is now 
before us in a rather different form. The chapters on Messianic Prophecy, 
on the Servant of Yahweh, and especially on the False Prophets, are among 
the best in the book. 

I should be sorry if my review led anyone to neglect the work. The 
subject is one on which we have too little that is touched by the breath of 
the modern spirit. It goes without saying that, in spite of all the draw- 
backs, inevitable in the sad circumstances, the volume exhibits a large and 
sagacious outlook and abounds in wise and suggestive utterances, in spark- 
ling epigram, in happy metaphor, in pregnant sentences, packed with 
meaning. If it is a reviewer’s duty to point out what he conceives to be 
its limitations, it is a pleasure to give expression to the reverence and 
gratitude which are the due from all students of the Old Testament to 
one of the greatest masters in Biblical Science that our land has produced. 


Arruur S. Peake. 
Wuatiey Rance, MANCHESTER. 


W. Baldensperger.—Die messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des 
Judenthums.—Strassburg : J. H. Ed. Heitz, 1903. 


Tue new and completely re-written edition of Baldensperger’s Selbstbe- 
wusstsein Jesu appears in two parts, of which the first represents chapters 
i.-iv. of the second edition (1892). As appears from its title, this part 
discusses only Jewish apocalypse. 

Baldensperger’s new edition is highly acceptable. Few fields of 
biblical research have yielded greater results these thirteen years past than 
the pseudepigraphic and apocalyptic literature, and few indeed are the 
scholars so well qualified as he to pronounce on these results. The work of 
R. H. Charles has indeed supplied the English-reading public with 
admirable editions of texts hitherto inaccessible, at the same time that his 
critical analysis and interpretations have demonstrated their importance 
and thus awakened new interest. In Germany the new edition of Schiirer 
contributes to the same result ; but everywhere the thinking world begins 
to require more. We perceive that the explanation of Christianity as a 
worship of the Messiah must be sought, not exclusively in the influence of 
Hellenism, at least not in that influence within Christian times alone, but 
also in the pre-Christian transformation of Judaism in general, and Jewish 
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Messianism in particular. For as research proceeds we find the centuries 
between the Exile and John the Baptist anything but the “Four 
Centuries of Silence” they were once designated. On the contrary, Jewish 
monotheism was gradually preparing itself for the admission of mediatorial 
beings. Jewish transcendentalism was getting ready for a Logos doctrine, 
Jewish particularism was preparing for universalism, the hopes of national 
deliverance were yielding to new conceptions of individual redemption and 
adoption, the hopes of Messianic hegemony to a hope of personal immor- 
tality. In this field of Jewish eschatology accordingly, represented by the 
little known literature contemporary with and shortly antecedent to the 
beginnings of Christianity, must be sought the roots of those conceptions 
under which the disciples of Jesus interpreted to themselves and to us His 
Messianic self-consciousness. So far as His conception of Messiahship 
transcended the political ideal of Israel’s old-time national history, in the 
direction of Messiahship as understood by Paul and the Gentile Church, we 
must find the foreshadowings of it in the Wisdom literature with its 
hypostasis of creative and redemptive Wisdom ; still more in the pseud- 
epigraphic and apocalyptic, with its cosmological and _ eschatological 
speculations. With the destruction of Israel’s national life the Messianic 
hope had perished only to rise again transformed and glorified. The work 
of Jesus gave it ultimately the form in which it has been transmitted to us 
in the Gospels, though here criticism must of course differentiate an 
earlier element representing Jesus’ own thought, and a later, representing 
subsequent belief. But however great the personal contribution which 
Jesus’ own religious genius superadded to the earlier attempts to transform 
Messianism, the work of research in this field is indispensable. We need to 
know what amount of change had already been accomplished, and in Balden- 
sperger we have a scholar competent to grasp the problem as a whole, while 
carefully dealing with all the multitudinous problems of detail. 

Necessarily one of the most fundamental and vital, as well as most 
difficult divisions of the work, is the chapter on “ Sources,” in which the 
reaction is more pronounced than ever against the disposition formerly in 
vogue to classify everything as late, or interpolated, which showed affinity 
with Christian conceptions. Baldensperger proves that the origin of much 
which was once supposed to have originated with Christianity is really 
earlier, and was held in forms as consistent with strictly Jewish belief 
as they would be inconsistent with Christian. A notable instance 
is the dating of Jubilees in the period of the later Hasmonaeans, 
with convincing refutation of the attempts to find in it polemic references 
to Christian ideas. Almost coincidently appears the new edition of Jubilees, 
by R. H. Charles, based on hitherto unpublished manuscripts, in which the 
brilliant editor vindicates a still earlier date for the work, reversing the 
long-accepted relation to Enoch, and showing the dependence to be, at least 
in part, on the side of the latter. Further welcome evidence of scientific 
advance appears in the present edition of Baldensperger’s work, in that this 
writer is now able to adopt a date for the Asswmptio Mosis (“ soon after the 
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beginning of our era,” a.p. 1-10? 4) in substantial agreement with E. 
Schiirer and R. H. Charles, receding from his former view that the author 
of the work had witnessed the schism in Israel effected by the new faith. 
The contrast drawn in the last three important Jewish apocalypses known 
to us—Assumptio Mosis, Apocalypse of Baruch, and second Esdras— 
between a faithful and unfaithful element in Israel typified by the 
separation of the Ten Tribes, no longer seems to him to be a reflection of 
the separation of the Church from Judaism. This new application of the 
doctrine of the Remnant is in fact too general a characteristic of the times 
of degeneracy which followed Maccabean success to receive any such 
specific application. In the period of disappointment which gave rise to 
the Pharisaic party it was impossible for a true upholder of Mosaism not to 
feel the necessity of some such distinction of the faithful minority as 
against the apostate and worldly aristocracy. 
The general standpoint and mode of treatment scarcely requires con- 
sideration in so well-known and standard a work; but those already 
familiar with it in its earlier form will look with interest to see what 
change, if any, has been produced by the animated discussions of the last 
decade on the origin and significance of the title “Son of Man.” In this 
case, also, we find as usual that Baldensperger has taken full account of the 
recent literature. Indeed, one is surprised, in turning the pages of the new 
edition, to see to how large an extent the former bibliography of the whole 
subject has been displaced by the titles of more recent works. But there is 
no hesitation or ambiguity about Baldensperger’s position. The title “Son 
of Man” is to him distinctly pre-Christian, an outgrowth of the Danielic 
passage, based of course on a wrong exegesis, but closely connected with the 
general disposition toward transcendentalism. Even the pre-existence of the 
Messiah was a current doctrine, although the distinction between ideal and 
real pre-existence was at least ill-defined. Apocalyptic Messianism had 
fastened as tenaciously to the Danielic figure of the “ Man of the Clouds” 
(Anani) as nomistic to the Prophet like unto Moses, raised up “ from among 
your brethren.” ‘The use of the title in Enoch is evidence neither of late 
date nor of Christian interpolation ; it is no more than should be expected 
from the phenomena of the Gospels themselves. Baldensperger admits 
that barnasha, from its general significance (homo), was not well adapted for 
use as a Messianic title, and that the evidence for its currency in synagogue 
circles is slight. That it was used, however, in circles familiar with apoca- 
lypse, and with specific reference to the super-human being understood to 
be presented in the vision of Daniel, seems to him a demonstrable fact. 
One may well await with keen interest the completion of the work. 
What Gunkel and Bousset have done in Germany and R. H. Charles in 
England becomes all the more serviceable and significant when thus 


systematically set forth. 
Bens. W. Bacon. 


Yate UNIVERsITY. 


1“ The latest historical event known to the author is the expedition of Varus (4 B.c.).” 
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Jesus im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert.—By Heinrich Weinel.—Tiibingen 
und Leipzig: E. C. Mohr (Karl Siebeck), 1903. 


Ir is an interesting fact, significant, perhaps, of that rhythm observable in 
human affairs as in the universe, that the century which has seen the 
greatest upheaval in the foundations of Christian belief, should witness at 
its close a return to the religious ideal embodied in Jesus of Nazareth. 
Under the influence of scientific thought and historical criticism the 
doctrine of Christ’s divinity has crumbled away, but in the eyes of many 
His character, as depicted in the Gospels, stands forth as matchless as 
before. To them He is the supreme religious genius of the world, the 
culmination of its spiritual development. 

As such He appears to the author of the above work, which, elaborated 
from a lecture given in Bonn in the winter of 1900-1, was published last 
year in Tiibingen. 

Many and varied have been the judgments passed on Jesus Christ 
during the past century. Biblical critics, poets, rationalists, freethinkers, 
philosophers, social and religious reformers, all have given their verdict on 
His character, and have accepted or rejected His teaching, according as they 
found it in harmony or at variance with their ideas. These judgments 
Weinel submits to a more or less detailed criticism, and points out with 
singular clearness their limitations. Increase of knowledge and of historic 
imagination has modified, if not actually destroyed, some of the con- 
clusions of the earlier school of biblical critics. Even Strauss and Renan 
are the representatives of systems which have had their day. While paying 
a just tribute to the critical acumen and immense learning of the one, and 
acknowledging the artistic power of the other, Weinel holds both incapable 
of sounding the depths of Christ’s personality. 

The philosophical conceptions of Jesus Christ are likewise inadequate 
expressions of His character as painted in the Gospels; for they rest on an 
exaggeration or misunderstanding of the ascetic element in His nature. 
Thus Schopenhauer saw in Christ the personification of the denial or the 
negation of the will. Nietzsche and Wagner, as his disciples, accepted this 
conception, the former, however, in the spirit of revolt. Through the 
influence of these ideas a likeness has been sought between the teaching of 
Buddha and that of Christ; though, as Weinel is at pains to show, only 
a superficial or one-sided acquaintance with their teaching can lead to the 
idea of a fundamental resemblance between the two, Christ inculcating 
self-denial for the sake of others, while Buddha enjoined it for the sake 
of self. 

In the field of social reform Wagner and Tolstoi have looked to Jesus 
Christ for an answer to the problems of our society and civilisation, and 
social democracy has not failed to justify some of its ideals by an appeal 
to His teaching. 
4la 
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How does Weinel’s conception of the character of Christ differ from 
these, and on what materials does he found that conception ? 

In the first place, he accepts without reserve the judgment which 
historical and literary criticism have passed on the Gospel narrative. Our 
sources for the life and doings of Christ fall into two groups, of which 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke form one, John’s Gospel being the other. The 
foundations of the three first Gospels are a historical narrative agreeing 
in the main with Mark’s Gospel, and a collection of Christ’s sayings in 
Aramaic, but worked out by Matthew and Luke from a Greek source. In 
addition to these, each evangelist had other sources, oral or written. John’s 
Gospel belongs to a much later period, a point to be borne in mind when 
considering the conceptions of Jesus formed by earlier critics, whose ideas 
of His character were largely drawn from this source, one which contradicts 
the others in many points, and gives abundant internal evidence of its later 
origin. Historical criticism has placed beyond doubt the fact that Jesus 
shared the beliefs, and in consequence the intellectual limitations, of His 
time. To seek from Him, therefore, a solution of problems concerning 
which He neither had, nor could have, any knowledge, betrays a lack of 
historic thinking. On what then rests His claim to be considered the 
world’s greatest religious genius? ‘The answer may be summed up in a 
few words: He infused a new spirit into religion, He was the beginner of 
a new era in the spiritual history of man. In the author’s words, He gave 
men a new God and a new ideal of humanity. Jesus claimed neither to 
be a religious nor a social reformer: what He preached was a change of the 
will and purity of heart. The polytheistic world judged men quantita- 
tively, by their actions, irrespective of the motives from which these spring : 
Jesus taught that our actions are worthless unless the outcome of a pure 
heart. Polytheism believed in a phys‘cal, tangible union with the deity, 
consummated by such rites as circumcision and renewed by sacrifice. Christ 
taught a purely spiritual relation to God, the medium of which is prayer. 
There is nothing mawkish or sentimental about the character of Christ 
as portrayed in the Gospels. The sternness with which He rebuked 
hypocrisy and His decision are sometimes lost sight of. The ideal He gave 
His followers was that of a simple, brave life, upright and pure, full of 
kindness and sympathy and of helpful work for others. He was no world- 
weary hermit, but a nature delighting in all that life offers of good. His 
responsiveness to nature, the way in which He drew from her analogy and 
metaphor for imparting some of His deepest truths, are proof that He 
possessed the true poet’s soul. 

But it is in His faith in God that, according to Weinel, we touch the 
real depths of His character. Inheriting from His own people that belief 
in a personal God which the peculiar history of Israel had done so much 
to develop and foster, possessed, too, of that refinement of conscience and 
strength of will which Israel's religion had produced in the noblest of her 
sons, Jesus transformed the awe-inspiring God of the Jew into the Father 

who is love. In its spiritual development humanity has touched nothing 
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higher than the relationship of Jesus to God, His faith in God’s goodness, 


and the nature of His communion with Him. 

Such in brief is Weinel’s conception of the character of Jesus Christ as 
depicted in the first three Gospels, and stripped of the traits which erring 
criticism or imagination has added to it. Can it be our ideal now? Can 
Christ inflame our hearts to-day for the new humanity of which His life was 
the example? So asks the author, and his answer is stern and uncom- 
promising. “Either Christ or nothing,” he says; “either one believes in 
Christ’s God or none, either in Christ’s ideal of humanity or in Nietzsche's.” 
Love and egoism are the two great levers of the universe, the one as 
needful, as elementary, as the other. The State and law have been evolved : 
there was a time when they were not, and man’s primeval instincts had 
full play. What forbids the hope that some day Christ’s ideal of society 
may prevail? Science can account for but a small part of human life; a 
whole range of experience and emotion lies beyond her ken, in a sphere 
to which religion is the only medium of access. Our only guide here 
is the Prophet, the spiritual genius of humanity. Through Him we 
gain a glimpse of a higher world: let us accept His teaching, but 
let us not expect to sound its depths. ‘That is no more possible to 
the ordinary man than a full comprehension of genius in any other 
sphere. The forms through which man sees the eternal are continually 
changing: theology may and must change, but the spirit of Christ, 
His attitude to God, the world, and man, are the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever. 

Amongst the various conceptions of Jesus Christ which Weinel reviews 
is one which deserves more than a passing notice, by reason of its strong 
resemblance to the author’s own—that of Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
The latter’s now famous book, Die Grundlagen des Neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, contains no more fascinating chapter, none written with a greater glow 
of enthusiasm, with that burning conviction which speaks straight to the 
heart, than that entitled, “ Die Erscheinung Christi.” Weinel’s adverse 
criticism of Chamberlain’s attempt to prove Christ of non-Jewish descent 
need not concern us here; there is more in their views to unite than to 
separate the two men. Both believe in the significance of the individual 
in history, and both see in the personality of Jesus the secret of His power 
even to the present day. To both our civilisation appears withering for 
want of the regenerative breath of a deep religious faith, and both point 
back to Christ as the only source from which a new religious life can be 
drawn. Both are more or less at one in their conception of religion as a 
living force, transcending the powers of the understanding and eluding any 
but figurative definition. 

With Christ, says Chamberlain, there appeared on earth a new species 
of man, one whose springs of action had their source in a nature diametri- 
cally opposed in instinct, tendency, and aim to that of ordinary humanity. 
Here we touch a point of vital importance to the comprehension of 
Chamberlain’s, and, if I have understood it aright, of Weinel’s, conception 
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of Christ. It is often assumed that the acquirement of the Christian 
virtues is only possible after severe struggle with the “natural” man. 
Christ postulated no such struggle, but rather such a total change in the 
spiritual constitution of man, if I may so phrase it, that these virtues appear 
as the necessary, nay inevitable, manifestation of the character. The 
turning of our cheek to the smiter must be of the nature of an instinct, 
spontaneous, unreasoned, unconscious, because the necessary outcome of 
our nature, if it is to have any moral worth at all. He who has 
experienced that inward change of will can as little act from the 
ordinary motives characteristic of humanity as a thorn-tree can yield 
grapes. When mankind shall have reached this stage of spiritual 
development, then, but not until then, will it have the right to call 
itself “ Christian.” 

In one important point there is a divergence in the views of Chamberlain 
and Weinel. With his greater sympathy for Indo-European religious 
thought, the former interprets Christ’s “mystery” — “The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you”—almost in terms of Kantian philosophy. 
Weinel, on the other hand, lays stress on Christ’s faith in, and relation to, 
a personal God as the motive power of His life. Weinel’s conception is 
undoubtedly the more accurate historically, whereas Chamberlain’s is the 
more in harmony with the intellectual ideas of the present day. It may 
be true, as Weinel affirms, that science can neither prove nor disprove 
the existence of a God ; it is nevertheless the fact that scientific modes of 
thinking have induced a habit of mind incompatible with faith in a 
personal God such as Christ believed in. And one thing is certain, our 
faith must harmonise with our intellectual conception of the universe. 
The least particle of doubt acts as a corrosive which will inevitably destroy 
the whole. “Christ’s God or none,” says Weinel, in the glow of his own 
conviction ; but Chamberlain shows that our religious life may still draw 
its inspiration from Christ without sharing His faith in a personal God. 

Weinel’s book closes with a notice of the tendency to reform visible in 
the German Protestant churches, a tendency to which an impetus has 
been given by Harnack’s well-known work, Das Wesen des Christentums. 
In the gradual spread of the spirit of Christ he sees the dawn of a new day 
which shall see Catholic and Protestant united, not in the Christianity of 
the churches, with its strong admixture of paganism, but in that of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


C. Maser RickMers. 
GERMANY. 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers.—By George Buchanan 
Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in 
Mansfield College, Oxford.—Edinburgh, 1903. (The International 
Critical Commentary.) 


Tux book of Numbers has not attracted many commentators, and till the 
present volume was issued, only Dillmann (1886) and Strack (1894) were 
considerable. Now, after the manner of these things, we have three first- 
class commentaries all at once. Dr Gray’s appeared last summer, and it 
has since been followed by Holzinger’s volume in Marti’s series, and 
Baentsch’s in Nowack’s. Dr Gray’s work, in solidity of scholarship and 
judiciousness of judgment, has no reason to shrink from comparison with 
any of the volumes of the series to which it belongs. In plan it follows its 
predecessors, and, in addition to the commentary proper, provides intro- 
ductory discussions on sources, text, historical and religious value. As in 
this series there are to be six separate volumes, each by a different author, 
upon the Hexateuch, this plan involves a good deal of overlapping. From 
the general lines of Hexateuch analysis Dr Gray does not ask us to diverge. 
He belongs to the prudent school that will not attempt to carry out 
analysis too rigidly. Accordingly, though the fact of compositeness, e.g. in 
JE’s account of the spies (cap. 13 f.) and of Dathan and Abiram (cap. 16), 
is certain, yet no analysis so far offered is allowed to be more than partial 
and tentative. Similarly in regard to P; though P is justifiably arti- 
culated into P*, P*, and P*, yet it is impossible to determine with confidence, 
e.g., how much, if any, of the matter defined as P* formed an original part 
of P®. Reservations of this sort are inevitable along the present lines of 
literary criticism, but we shall expect more definite results when further 
work has been done in “ that new phase of Hexateuch criticism . . . . due 
to archeology and the comparative study of social customs” (Cheyne). 
Towards that stage Dr Gray’s book is a notable contribution. On 
matters of text, Dr Gray grants that, while there has been little trans- 
criptional error, yet there are some corruptions antecedent to the Greek 
versions, and therefore corrigible only by conjecture ; but on the other hand 
he thinks that the theory of far-reaching corruption of the text and 
mutilation of (perhaps) the great majority of the names in the book is not 
allowable on any principles of textual criticism at present established. In 
the commentary itself the outstanding excellence is the treatment of matters 
of archzology from the standpoint of Comparative Religions. Discussions 
on Ordeals, the Nazirites, Taboo, the Cult of the Serpent, and so on, in the 
religion of Israel, are carried out from this point of view with a thorough- 
ness and comprehensiveness that are without predecent in an English 
commentary. 


J. H. WEaTHERALL. 
CARMARTHEN, 
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Studies in Dante. rd Series. Miscellaneous Essays.—By Edward 
Moore, D.D.—Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1903. 


Dr Moorr’s recently-issued third series of Studies in Dante, in addition to 
much varied matter of value to Dante students, unfortunately furnishes one 
more instance of the strange illusions into which men fall when they 
undertake to interpret ciphers. The temptation to “cook” the data 
in order to reach a foregone conclusion almost always proves irresistible ; 
and it is impossible for the investigator to realise how easily mere 
coincidences may betray him. ‘The subject is of so much importance and 
is apparently so little understood that we venture to select it for special 
treatment; but in doing so we must offer our sincerest apologies to Dr 
Moore, and must explain that this is a note on “'The Treachery of Ciphers,” 
and does not pretend in any sense to be an adequate review of the important 
and valuable work, the title of which stands at its head. 

Dr Moore undertakes to read the celebrated prophecy of “a five 
hundred and ten and five” in the last canto of Dante’s Purgatorio. He 
argues (on grounds that appear to us quite inconclusive) that the person 
referred to must be Henry VII., and proceeds (p. 265): “Granting these 
points, I say, it seems to me to follow almost necessarily that the number 
515 must somehow be made out of the letters of some form of the name of 
Henry.” (‘The italics are Dr Moore’s.) The rest is easy. As nothing is 
to be made out of the Roman or Greek letters, we must try the Hebrew 
alphabet. Various forms of Henry’s name are tried and found wanting. 
“ Arrico ” is selected at last, and though Dr Moore confesses that he has 
no contemporary authority for it, analogy suggests that it is a legitimate 
form. But the numerical values of the corresponding letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet yield 1+200+200+10+100+6=517, so we are foiled again. 
Now comes the time for cooking. Dr Moore finds that modern Hebrew 
grammars do not give o=4, so he thinks (and finds a Jewish scholar to 
agree with him) that Dante may have found his Jewish authority (what- 
ever it was) unable to give him a numerical equivalent for o. Under these 
circumstances he might, when thrown on his own resources, give the value 
4 to o, because it is the fourth vowel in the (Roman) alphabet. This will 
give the desired result, and Dr Moore is triumphant. But the difficulty 
about the o is entirely fictitious. Instead of consulting modern grammars 
and modern Jews as to whether or not there may have been a doubt as to 
the value of 0, we should surely consult the practice of the Jews of Dante's 
own time to see whether there really was any such doubt or difficulty. I 
take the means that happen to lie to my hand in the shape of the Hebrew 
version, by Zerahjah b. Isak, of “'Themistius on Aristotle’s De Celo,”' 
executed in 1284, Plato appears as ONDE, the word “ philosophers” is 
adopted, and becomes 0°51D12"5 ; Aristotle generally figures in the abbrevi- 
ated form of WON. There is never any doubt about o being. “The 

1 Berlin, 1902. 
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chances against any given name . . . . corresponding thus precisely with a 
large number like this are simply enormous,” says Dr Moore (p. 271 sq.). 
At any rate the chances have been too hard for “ Arrico,” for we have seen 
that it does not “correspond exactly” with the number. “ Ugguccione ” 
is a candidate that might be suggested. His name occurs as Ugutius in a 
contemporary historian. It would be easy to construct an a priori argu- 
ment (arrived at a posteriori) to show that we should expect the “dux” of 
the Latin 5151 to keep the central place in the full title, and should look 
for the form dux with a name in the first place and a qualification 
in the second. Now Ugutius dux Gibolengus (an authentic form) gives us 
exactly 517, or, with Dr Moore’s value for 0, 515. A slight modification 
(transliterating the termination “ius,” as Zerahjah does, by DIX’, and 
supposing Gibolenus to take the place of Gibolengus) will give us 515 by 
honest Hebrew transliteration. (Zerahjah authorises us to represent 
x by 30.) Dlominus] Imp[erator] Kanis Magnus also gives 515; and we 
may suppose that Dante wished to indicate that he expected to see Can 
Grande on the imperial throne (as indeed we may gather he did from the 
Veltro prophecy in Inf. I.), and indicated this expectation in his cipher. 
Strangely enough M[esser] Edoardo Moore also gives 515 (representing 
e by x, vide infra); and I have had no difficulty in getting other 
like results. But it must be admitted that all these data are in a 
sense doctored, though the values of the letters are not cooked. I 
will conclude with a perfectly simple and unmedicated solution. Dr 
Moore evaluates Dante’s own name at 525. He must get this by 
taking the Latin form of the name Danthes,? transliterating it D’nIN7 
= 4+1+ 50+ 400+ 10+60=425. But Zerahjah’s transliteration of 
Xenophanes is D25iND, suggesting that e should not be rendered by * but 
by & in the body of a name, and not at all in the terminal “es.” Danthes 
then will be DNIN7 or 44+1+4+50+4+400+60=515. Now at last we have a 
515 undoctored and uncooked! Moreover, Dr Moore rightly insists that 
the “515” is to put an end to the adulterous intercourse of the Court of 
Rome with the royal house of France, or, in other words, to end the Baby- 
lonian captivity at Avignon and bring back the papacy to Rome; and he 
also reminds us that many Dante scholars give 1314 as the date of the 
Purgatorio.’ Now we know that in this very year of 1314 Dante wrote a 
solemn letter to the cardinals, assembled at Carpentras to elect a Pope, 
urging them to choose an Italian Pope and restore the papal seat to 
Rome! What can be more striking than this coincidence ? 

Surely this is enough. Grant that the 515 “must somehow” be Dante, 
or Dr Moore, or Henry, or anyone else, and you can prove it. 

There is not the slightest mystery in this. There are twenty-two 
numerically significant letters in the Hebrew alphabet, the highest single 


1 The current interpretation simply takes DXV=DVX. 

2 Dantes would not do, for t would give 0, not Nn. 

3 I do not myself adopt this date, still less Dr Moore’s earlier year. I should 
suppose the Purgatorio was completed about 1318. 
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value being 400; and thus if we succeed in getting any combination of 
letters to fall anywhere between 115 and 915 (or generally between «—400 
and 2+400) we have twenty-two chances on each side of our number of 
reaching a result which may be made to correspond with it by adding or 
dropping a single letter. This is rather more than one chance in twenty ; 
but Dr Moore has allowed himself to manipulate one of his letters, which 
gives a wider margin for ingenuity than the mere adding or subtracting. 
If we are dealing, as we almost always shall be, with a name that can be 
written in four of five different forms, that makes our chances of success 
something better than one in five or four. Then, again, we can always 
take our choice between transliterating into Hebrew, according to the 
rules (double letters becoming single, and some vowels dropping), or simply 
taking the numerical values letter by letter (and so counting a doubled 
letter twice and every letter once), so that it is hard indeed if we cannot 
make at least half of a group of arbitrarily selected names come so near 
success that by adding, subtracting, or manipulating a single letter we can 
bring out the result we want. And this, be it observed, is the measure 
of Dr Moore’s success. So far from the chances against it being “simply 
enormous,” I should say they are about even. That “Danthes” should 
come out exact, and that we should have a document precisely in point to 
confirm our interpretation, is of course a piece of luck ; but it is such a 
piece of luck as anyone who has interested himself in these matters will 


quite expect to strike from time to time. 
H. Wicxsreep. 
Cuitprey, WANTAGE. 
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Henson (H. H.) Reason and Rationalism 
from the Side of Religion. 
Words, Jan. 1904. 
 Siebeck (H.) Religion und Entwickelung 
(Schluss), Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiii. 2. 
(Continues the treatment of Eucken’s religious 
philosophy, dealing with the development of 
personality, the necessity of opposition, or evil, 
as the condition of om, and the relation of 
morality and 
Gordon (G4. Ultimate Conceptions of 
Faith. 418p. Houghton, Miffin & Co. , 1903. 
{Lectures elive at Yale in 1902.) 
2 Braudt(W.) Kenvermogen, Goddelijke 
Geest en Kennis in het nieuwe Testament. 
Tey. Th. Tijd., 4, 1903. 
ticis N.T 
of the Holy Spi Spirit in ages bearing ] 
Bruining (4.) Over de Methode van 
onze Dogmatick. 
eyler’s Th. Tijd., 2, 3 and 4, 1903, 
{Basis for a scientific theeteay not to be found 
in alleged immediate —- of God, but by 
philosophical analysis. Sketch of a theology thus 
‘aan ree from the Kantian theory of the 


Caird (Edward) The Evolution of 
Theology in the Greek Philosophers [Gifford 
Lectures, Glasgow, Sessions 1900-1 and 
1901-2}, 399 and 388p. MacLehose, 1904. 

{An attempt to give an account of those ideas 
of Greek Philosophy which have most powerfully 


affected theological thought. Review will 
follow.) 


Lindsay (James) Gnosticism as a Philos- 
ophy of Religion. 
Princeton Th. K., Oct. 1903. 


{Deals mainly with the teaching of Basilides 
and Valentinus.] 


Pascal (Blaise) Thoughts on Religion 
and Philosophy ; tr. Isaac 7 248p. 
hulze, 1904. 
Giraud (V.) La Philosophie religieuse 
de Pascal et la pensée contemporaine. 
Bloud, Paris, 1903. 
Troelisch (E.) Das Historische in’ Kants 
Religionsphilosophie. 
ix. 1 and 2, Feb. 1904. 
reli ~ from ‘ant belief 
ous belief alone had uncon- 
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of any kind. History served only for illustration, 
not for demonstration.] 
Anon. A Philosophy of Phrases, 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1904. 


[A severe criticism “ Fairbairn’s Philosophy of 
the Christian Religion 


8 Bradford (A. H. Growth of the Soul. 
332p. Melrose, 1903. 
5 Adler (Felix) of Duty. 


h. Record, Jan. 1904. 
[Duty can become a yee ny if we remember 
the cosmic significance of the moral law.} 
Tolstoy (Leo) Essaysand Letters, Trans. 
a Aylmer Maude. [The World’s Classics. ] 
= Richards, 1903. 
mtains matter belonging to the years 1888- 
1903, much of which has not appeared in English 
before, dealing with Fh and moral duty.] 
Bauer (K.) Die Bedeutung geschicht- 
licher Tatsachen fiir den religidsen Glauben. 
Th. St. u. Krit., 2nd No., 1904. 
{The gospels are not to be set aside because 
they contain legendary elements; they bear true 
witness to the historic Christ, on ‘whom Christian 
faith must fall back. For the rest, what may not 
be true as historic fact in the gospels may em- 
body what is true in idea.) 


Cremer (H.) Reply to Harnack on ‘‘ The 
Essence of Christianity ” : ”: Lectures ; tr. fr. 
8rd German ed. '282p. Funk & W., 1908. 

9 Cairns(D. 8S.) Christianity i in the Modern 
World (contd. ). Cont. R., Jan. 190’. 
10 Shepheard (H. B.) The Parables of Man 

and of God. 154p. Longmans, 1903. 
[Attempts to treat the truths of science, phil- 


osophy and religion as parables or symbols of the 
ultimate reality.] 


11 Blatchford (R.) God and my Neighbour. 
214p. ‘*Clarion,” 1903. 
{A sceptical attack upon religion, identified 
with popular theology.) 
Stephen (Sir Leslie) An Agnostic’s 
Apology and other Essays. 2nd edition. 
367p. Smith, Ider & Co., 1903. 
e essay called ‘‘ Poisonous Opinions” in first 
edition is here called ‘‘Toleration.” Otherwise 
there is no change.]} 
15 Cooper (Jacob) Vicarious Suffering the 
Order of Nature. 
Princeton Th. R., Oct. 1903. 
Moore (W. Usborne) The Cosmos and 
the Creeds. 378p. Watts, 1903. 
{Notes of a seaman, who has watched the 
of many other ‘nations be his 
0 has been compelled against his 
relinquish the evangelical faith childnood 
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Knight (G. T.) The New Science in 
relation to Theism. 

Amer. J. of Theol., Jan. 1904. 

{Describes how the older materialism has been 
abandoned for the doctrine that matter is a mode 
of mind, a change making for Theism.} 

Lindsay (James) The Development of 
Scientific Thought in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1904. 

Cunningham (W.) The Reaction of 
Modern Scientific Thought on Theological 
Study. J. of Th. St., Jan. 1904. 

(The effect has been to emphasise ‘experimental 
religion. 


B BIBLE 1 Old Test. 
9 Apocrypha. 

Darlow (T. H.) and Moule (H. F.) His- 
torical Catalogue of the printed editions of 
Holy Scripture in the Library of the Brit, 
and For. Bible Soc. Vol. I. English. 
442p. B. and F, B. S., 1904. 

{A souvenir of the Centenary of the Society. 
The collection rivals that of the British Museum, 
and the catalogue is in some ways more con- 
venient in plan, being in absolute chronological 
order, instead of separating whole bibles from 
separate testaments or portions. ] 

Carr (A.) Hore Biblice: Short Studies 
in the Old and New Testaments, 242p. 

Hodder & S., 1904. 

Burgess (U.) The Bible in Shakspeare : 
with numerous parallel ges, etc. 

Chic., Winona Pub. Co., 1903. 

Machen (Minnie G.) The Bible in 
Browning. Macmillan, 1903, 

Cheyne (T. K.) An — for a Higher 
Exegesis. s., Jan. 1904, 

{University sermon at a. Largely a plea 
for the newer theories of Arabian and Babylonian 
influences in the O.T. literature and religion.] 

Todd (J. C.) On the ‘‘ Aristocratic 
Character” of the Old Testament. 

Expos,, Feb, 1904. 
1b Danziger (Adolph) Jewish Forerunners 

of Christianity. 341p. Murray, 1904. 
lh Véolter (Daniel) Aegypten und die Bibel. 

Die Urgeschichte Israels im Licht der 

Aegyptischen Mythologie. 113p. 

Brill, Leiden, 1903. 

Lehmann (C. F.) Babyloniens Kultar- 
mission einst und jetzt. Dieterich, 1903. 
Gunkel (H.) Israel and Bab lon, the 
influence of Babylon on the re igion of 

Israel: a reply to Delitzsch ; tr. E. S. B. 

6383p. Phil., J. J. M Vey, 1904, 

Bahr (Huns) Die Babylonischen Buss- 
psalmen und das Alte Testament. 

Deichert, 1903. 

Boscawen (W. St C.) First of Empires : 

‘Babylon of the Bible,” in the light of 

latest research ; from earliest times to 

consolidation of the Empire in B.c. 2000. 

8386p. Harper, 1903, 
1k Blau (Z.) Neue Masoretische Studien. 
Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1904. 

{A discussion as to the number of the letters 


and words of the Massor. Text of the Pentateuch, 
and of the verse-division of the O.T. 


Pick (Hermann) Assyrisches und Tal- 
mudisches: Kulturgeschichtliche und lexi- 
kalische Notizen. Calvary, 1903. 

[A careful search of the Babylonian Talmud 


5 New Test, 
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for evidences of the influence of Babylon upon 


Talmudic theology and s 
lm — — Moses und Ham- 
murabi. Hinrichs, 1903, 
Matthes oC C.) Het Matriarchaat inzon- 
derheid bij 


eyler’s Th. Tijd., i., 1903, 
{Hypothesis Simei e but evidence for it scanty. J 
lo Eerdmans(R. D.) De Groote Verzoendag. 
Theol. Tijd., Jan. 1904. 
[Day of Atonement represents the New Year 
Festival of the pre-exilic calendar, which was 
based on a solar year. The post-exilic calendar 
was based on a lunar year, so that there is a 
difference of eleven days in the respective lengths 
of the year.) 

lp Davidson (A. B.) Old Testament Pro- 

phecy, ed. by J. A. Paterson. 517p. 
T. & T. Clark, 1903. 


[See p. 623.] 
lr Budde(Karl) DieSchitzung des Konig- 
tums im Alten Testament. = 
lwert, 1903. 


[Theocratic view in 1 Sam. vii. and viii., and in 
Ezekiel and the post-exilic literature. ie be- 
ginning of the = of the Messianic King 
found in 2 Sam. vii.] 

Erbt (W.) Die Sicherstellung des Mono- 
theismus durch die Gesetzgebung in dem 
vorexilischen Juda. 120p. 

Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. 

Meinhold (Johannes) Studien zur israelit- 

ischen Religionsgeschichte. Bd. i.: ‘ Der 
heilige Rest.” 167p. Weber, 1903. 

{Traces the origin, meaning, and history of the 
idea of the remnant in Israe' 

Todd (J. C.) Politics at Religion in 
Ancient Israel. An Introduction to the 
Study of theO.T. 352p. Macmillan, 1904. 
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lx Stewernagel (C.) 's Critica Biblica. 
Th. St. u. Krit., 2nd No., 1904. 
{The writer distrusts the methods and results 
of Prof. Cheyne’s recent critical work.) 
2B Driver (S. R.) The Book of Genesis. 
With Intr. and Notes [Westminster Com- 
mentaries]. Methuen, 1904. 
2N Brown (F.) e Book of Kings. 
Amer. J. of Theol., Jan, 1904. 
of Notes on the Hebrew 


of the of Kings 
8B Bullinger (EZ. W. ) The BookofJob. A 
New Translation. 204p. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1904. 
Kénig (Ed.) The Problem of the Poem 
of Job. Amer. J. of Theol., Jan. 1904, 
[A criticism of the solutions in Delitzsch’ 's Das 
Buch Hiob and Miiller’s Der echte Hiob. } 
8c Prothero(R. EZ.) The Psalms in Human 
Life. 428p. Murray, 1903. 
[An inquiry into the influence of the Psalms 
upon some of the greatest historical personalities 
and movements in various ages.] 
DEyragus (M. B. 
traduitsdel’Hébreu. 491 
[The Introduction deals 
Psalms, their literary character and their t 
ology. The Davidic authorship is maintained.) 
Martin (Chalmers) The Imprecations in 
the Psalms. Princeton Th. R., Oct. 1903. 
King (E. G.) The Influence of the 
Triennial Cycle on ve Psalter. 
J. of Th. St, Jan. 1904. 
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(The Psalter was arranged for a three years’ 
cycle of Sabbaths, in such a way that the occur- 
rence of the Psalms should be appropriate to the 
season. A similar scheme is found in the 
Pentateuch, and this may explain the duplication 
of some narratives, ¢.g., the giving of the Law.]} 

4 Douglas (G.) The Book of Jeremiah, with 
intro, and notes. 364p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1903. 

Baumann (E£.) Die Kehrversstiicke im 


Buche Jesaya, 
Th. St. u. Krit., 2nd No., 1904. 
Ocesterley (W. O. EH.) The Old Latin 
Texts of the Minor Prophets, II. 
J. of Th, St., Jan. 1904, 
{Portions of the text of Amos and Micah.) . 
4E Driver (S. R.) Translations from the 
Prophets, VIII. Jeremiah xvi. 10-xx. 18, 
Expos., Feb. 1904. 
(With textual and exegetical notes.] 

5 Moore (E. Caldwell) The New Testa- 
ment in the Christian Church: 8 lectures, 
Macmillan, 1904. 

erford (Rk. T.) Christianity in Talmud 
and Midrash. 465p. 

Williams and Norgate, 1904. 

{A first attempt at a complete collection of 

sin Rabbinical literature down to middle 


of fourth century referring to Christianity. Re- 
view will follow.) 


Souter (Alex.) Some Thoughts on the 
Study of the Greek N.T. Expos,, Feb, 1904. 
Moffatt (James) Foreign Literature on 
the N.T. Expos., Dec, 1903. 
(Notice of recent literature. 
(J. H.) Characteristics of N.T. 
Greek. Expos., Jan. 1904. 
Moulton (J. H.) Notes the Papyri. 


Dec. 1903, 
(Further lexical notes on N.T. words found in 
the “profane” Greek of recently - discovered 


Papyri.] 
5x Lahe(Kirsopp) The Influence of Textual 


Criticism on the Exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment. 27p. Parker, 1904. 
(Inaugural Lecture delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Leiden on Jan. 27, 1904. Deals with 
Conybeare’s discovery as published in Hibbert 
Journal, Vvl.i.,as typical of the kind of problems 
which textual criticism is beginning to present to 
exegetes and historians.] 
Braithwaite(W.C.) The Lection-System 
of the Codex Macedonianus. 
J. of Th. St., Jan. 1904. 


Sy Schmidt (Nathaniel) The Effect of the 


Higher Criticism upon the New Testament. 
Eth. Record, Jan. 1904, 


6 The Criticism of the Synoptic Gospels : 


Their Historical Value. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1904. 
{A defence of theicredibility of the Gospels, and, 
in particular, of the miracles.] 
Carr (A.) The Authorship of the Em- 
maus Incident. Expos., Feb. 1904. 
[The author is Luke, who is identified with the 
other disciple” on the Emmaus journey.) 
Fryer(A. T.) The se of the Trans- 
figuration. J. of Th. St., Jan. 1904, 
Lagrange(PéreM. J.) Jésus et la critique 
des Kvangiles. 
Bulletin de Litt. Ecclés,, Jan. 1904. 
{An apologetic, called forth by M. Loisy’s 
L'Evangile et l’Eglise. The writer condemns the 
subjective character of a criticism whose method 
is a reconstitution of history by the selection and 
combination of details, under the influence of 
preconceived theories.] 
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Batiffol (Mgr. P.) Jésus et l’Eglise, 
Bulletin de Litt. Ecclés., Jan. 1904. 
{Another contribution to the Loisy controversy. 
The writer seeks to show that the Church was 
definitely instituted by Jesus.] 
Menzies (A.) Recent Criticism of the 
Gospels. Amer. J. of. Theol., Jan. 1904. 
(Dealing chiefly with J. Weiss’ Das dlteste 


Evangelium.) 
Armstrong (W. P.) The Witness of the 
Gospels. Princeton Th. R., Jan. 1904. 


6b Bennet(W. H.) The Life of Christ accord- 


ing to St Mark. Expos., Jan. 1904. 

Stewart (A. Morris) The Temptation of 
Jesus. A Study of our Lord’s Trial in the 
Wilderness, 241 Melrose, 1903. 


Auten (7. the Gospels of Jesus and 


aul. Open Court, Jan. 1904. 
King (J. M.) The Theology of Christ’s 
Teaching. Introd. by J. Orr. 504p. 
Revell, N. Y., 1903. 
Sheraton (J. P.) Our Lord’s Teaching 
concerning Himself. 
Princeton Th. R., Oct. 1903 and Jan. 1904. 
[Deals with Christ’s teaching concerning his 
person and his mission. The former grouped 
around the two titles—the Son of Man and the 
Son of God. The latter comprises the three func- 
tions—Revelation, Redemption and Judgment. } 
Swete (H. B.) The Teaching of Christ 
(continued), Expos., Dec. 1903. 
{An exposition of the teaching of the Gospels.} 
Swete (H. B.) Studiesin the Teaching of 
our Lord. 186p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1903. 
(Chapters on ‘‘The Conditions and General 
Character of the a “The Teaching in 
the Marcan Tradition,” ‘‘ The Non-Marcan Teach- 
ing in St Matthew,” “‘The Teaching peculiar to 
St Luke,” “The Teaching in the Gospel of St 
John,” and ‘“‘The Teaching considered as a 
whole.” Reprinted from the Lzpositor for 1903.} 


6D Wellhausen (J.) Das Evangelium Marci, 


iibersetzt und erklirt. 146p. Reimer, 1903. 


6F Hitchcock (F. R. Montgomery) Wendt’s 


Theory of the Fourth Gospel. 


Hermathena, xxix., 1903. 
[Writer joins issue with Wendt’s criticism of 
the narrative portion of the Gospel and his theory 
of the dual authorship, but has nothing but grati- 
tude for his study of the discourses of Jesus, for 
his defence of their apostolic authorship, and for 
the light he has thrown upon their connection 
and meaning. 


ing.) 
6P Bewer (Julius A.) The Psychological 


Study of the Words of Jesus, especially in 
His Parables. Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1904. 
{Opening Address to the Students of Oberlin 
logical Seminary, Sept. 24, 1903. Attempts 
to portray the actual experience of Jesus by con- 
sideration of his words.] 
Bugge (Chr. A.) Die Haupt-Parabeln 
Jesu. Bd.ii, 516p. Ricker, 1903. 


7 Findlay (G. G.) Studies in the First 


Epistle of John. 2, The True Knowledge 
of God. Expos., Dec. 1903, Jan. 1904. 

Mayor (J. B.) #@INOMIOPINOS. 
Expos., Feb. 1904. 


(Discusses the meaning of this word in Jude 12, 
and concludes it=‘‘ without fruit in autumn.”] 


7B Greek Testament (The Expositor’s) Ed. 


W. Robertson Nicoll. 552p. Hodder, 1908. 


7E Kennedy (J. H.) The Problem of Second 
Corinthians. 


Hermathena, xxix., 1903. 
{From an examination of the use of the words 
kavxnois and xavxyma, in the Epistle, 
the conclusion is drawn that chaps. x.-xiii. were 
written prior to chaps. i.-ix., and that the order 
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has somehow been inverted in the editing. On 
van Manen’s theory, the phenomena presented by 
the use of the abovethree words are inexplicable.] 
7U Parry(R. St John) A Discussion on the 
General Epistle of St James. _ Clay, 1904, 
8 Ramsay (W. M.) Travel and Corre- 
spondence among the Early Christians. 
Expos., Dec. 1903. 
Ramsay (W. M.) The Letters to the 
Seven Churches of Asia, Expos., Jan. 1904. 
[The letters are addressed to seven groups of 
churches, of which the seven single churches 
named are representative. The origin of these 
groups is discussed.] 
Ramsay (W. M.) The Letters to the 
Asian Churches. Expos., Feb, 1904. 
{Dealing with : IV. The Authority of the Writer 
of the seven Letters. V. Pagan Converts in the 
Early Church.} 
9 Conrady (Z.) Die Flucht nach Agypten 
und die Ruckkehr von dort in den apokry- 
phen Kindheitsgeschichten Jesu. 
Th. St. u. Krit., 2nd No., 1904. 
10 Johns (C. H. W.) The Religions of 
Israel and its Neighbours, 8p. 
Amer, J. of Theol., Jan. 1904. 
[Critical review of Sayce’s The Religi of 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia, and of Zimmern’s 
Se er’s Die Keilinschriften und das 


C CHURCH 14° Social Problems, 20°° 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 -* Sacraments, 
60 Missions. 

14 Vurpillot(E.) Individu et Eglise. 

du christianisme social, Nov. 1903. 
{Catholicism suppresses the individual and is 
therefore stationary ; Protestantism dissolves the 
Church, and is therefore anti-social. We wanta 
synthesis.] 
Wordsworth(A.V.) Christian Socialism 
in England. 216p. Sonnenschein, 1908. 
21 Pijper (F.) Vrouwelijke studenten in de 
> Theol, Tijd., Jan. 1904. 
{Whilst strongly commending theology as a 
study for women, author hesitates as to the 
advisability of women becoming ministers.] 

40 Atchley (Cuthbert) The Parish Clerk and 
his right to read the Liturgical Epistle. 
{Alcuin Club Tracts, iv.] 33p. 

Longmans, 1903. 

{Written to vindicate the right in question.] 

42h Vander Goude (Brother Gherit) The 
booklet of the Mass, with 24 pl. described ; 
the Flemish text, and a tr. by Percy 
Dearmer, with ill. excerpts from contemp. 
missals and tracts (Alcuin Club Collections, 
No. 5). 172p. Longmans, 1903. 
48u Wilson (H. A.) mical Prayer in 
the Book of Cerne. J. of Th. St., Jan, 1904. 

53 Giinther (Z.) Johannes Kepler’s ‘‘ Un- 
terricht vom heil. Sakrament des Abend- 
mahls.” Th. St. u. Krit., 2nd No., 1904. 

(The text of the “Instruction,” which is in 
catechism form, is given, and prefaced by a short 
introduction.) 

The Holy Eucharist: An Historical In- 
we. Part ix. Church Q. R., Jan. 1904. 

e discussion is here carried down to the 
present time. A brief exposition is given of the 
doctrine of the Greek and Roman Churches.] 

Stone (Darwell) Holy Communion (Oxf. 
Lib. of Pract. Th.). 334p. Longmans, 1904. 

56 Drury (T. W.) Confession and Absolu- 
tion : the teaching of the Church of Eng- 
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land as interpreted and illustrated by the 
writings of the Reformers of the 16th 
century. 328p. Hodder & S., 1904. 
80 Haslett (S. B.) Pedagogist Bible School ; 
scientific study of the Sunday school with 

chief reference to curriculum. 385p. 
Revell, 1904, 


D DOCTRINE 10°‘: God, 22 ** Christ, 60 
** Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 


Anderson (K. C.) The Larger Faith: 

some aspects of the new . 376p. 
lack, 1903. 

Conn (J.) Fulness of time, and other 
studiesin theology. 218p. MacLehose, 1904. 

Patton (Francis L.) Theological En- 
cyclopedia. Princeton Th. R., Jan. 1904, 

[Theological Disciplines arranged under follow- 
ing scheme :—1. Thesis (a) Rational Theology; 
(0) Scriptural Theology ; © Ecclesiastical The. 
ology. 2. Antithesis (a) Polemic Theology ; (6) 
Apologetic Theology. 3. esis or Systematic 

eology; (a) Christian Ethics ; (b) Dogmatics.] 

Pope (J. O'F., S.J.) A plea for schol- 
astic theology. J. of Th. St., Jan. 1904. 

[Addressed to Anglicans. Scholastic methods 
would give precision to theological thought, and 
by tending to intellectual agreement would pro- 
mote Christian unity.) 

Loisy(A.) The Gospel and the Church. 
Trans. by C. Home. 2/7p. Isbister, 1903. 
aa Journal, vol. i. p. 602, and vol. 

‘Voces Catholic, Prof. Loisy and the 
Teaching Church. Cont. R., Feb. 1904. 

Portalie(Z.) Le Dogme et l’Histoire. 

Bulletin de Litt. Ecclés., Jan. 1904. 

{A strong attack, from the side of Catholic 
a , on M. Loisy, whose theological system 

here identified with the late Aug. Sabatier’s. 
The writer ridicules the idea of ‘ everlast- 

consciousness of the divine,” which is the 
inspiration and justification of Mormonism and 
every other religious extravagance.] 

Sabatier (Paul) Les derniers ouvrages de 
PAbbé Loisy. R. Chrétienne, Jan. 1904. 

{A welcome to M. Loisy’s work in the name of 
free thought. The writer anticipates Loisy’s 
influence will have pronounced effects upon 
Protestantism. His work is as destructive of 
Protestant as of Catholic dogma.] 

Lacey (T. A.) Harnack and Loisy. 
18p. Longmans, 1904. 

aper read before certain members of the 
University of Oxford. Author says, ‘If I believe 
Jesus of Nazareth to be personally God Eternal, 
it does not follow that I shall look to find histori- 
cal evidence of the fact in the records of his Gali- 
lean life. The fact is outside the scope of 


history.”) 
h Cuthbert (Father) Prof. Harnack and 
the Gospel. Cath. World, Jan. 1904. 
Foakes Jackson (F. J.) Christian diffi- 
culties in the second and twentieth cen- 
turies. A study of Marcion and his relation 
to Modern Thought (Hulsean Lectures, 
1902-1903), 175p. Arnold, 1903. 
M‘Fadyen (J. £.) Hellenism and 
Hebraism. Amer. J. of Theol. , Jan. 1904. 
Armstrong (A. C.) Transitional eras in 
thought, with special reference to the 
present age. 355p. Macmillan, 1904. 
12 Sidney (Philip) The Truth about Jesus 
of Nazareth, as derived from a study of the 
Gospel Narratives. 215p. Stewart, 1904. 
[A defence of the divinity of Christ called forth 
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Porter F. C.) Inquiries concerning the 


Divinity of Christ. 
Amer. J. of 1904, 
(Knowledge of the historic Jes' 


experi- 
ence of the ideal Christ (Paulinism) bot lead to 


the belief in the divinity of the Lord.) 
26 Peake(A.G.) A “— to Dr Denney. 


, Jan. 1904. 


{On the doctrine of the Atonement.) 


Denney (J.) Adam and Christ in St 


» Feb, 1904. 

{Reply to Prof. Peake’s paper ‘in Eap., Jan. 
Leipoldt (J.) Der Be 
h, St. u. Krit., 2nd No., 1904. 


64 Ruhl (Ludovicus) De mortuorum judicio 
Versuche und 


(Religionsgeschichtliche 
Vorarbeiten, Bd. ii., Heft 2]. 105p. 
Ricker, 1903. 


of 
ig on the question.) 
65 bbott (igen) The Other Room. 120p. 
Melrose, 1904. 


(Following Plato, author urges ‘‘the practice of 


Immortality.”] 
Chester (W.) Immortality and rational 
faith : the predictions of science, philosophy, 
and religion on a future life. 208p. 
Revell, 1903. 
Delaune (G.) Evidence for a future life ; 
tr. anded, H. A. Dallas. 280p. Wellby, 1904. 
8lu Clemru(C.) Zur Methode der Erklarung 
des Apostolikums, 
Th. St. u. Krit., 2nd No., 39. 
{Discusses how the Apostles’ Creed shoul 


explained and used. = oy of intellectual oun 
culties felt in 


83u Rashdall (H.) The Onesie and the Clergy. 
Indep. R., Feb. 1904. 

(Reply to Dr Sanday. Contends that the duty of 
veracity is limited by considerations of social 
expediency, properly unde 

90 Henslow (G.) and others, Christian 
Apologetics. A Series of Addresses, with 
Introd. by W. D. M‘Laren, ed. by W. W. 
Seton. 145p. Murray, 1903. 

{These six addresses on Christian vidences 
were delivered before the Christian Association 
of University College, London, the first of them 
calling forth the much-discussed speech of Lord 
Kelvin, included in this volume.] 

Beattie (F. BR.) ; or, the 
Rational Vindication of Christianity ; - 
by B. B. Warfield; in 3 vols. Vol. I 
Apolo, 

Richmond, ib. Pub. Com., 1903. 


E ETHICS 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10°* Theories, 20°* Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 

6 Schenk (F. S.) Modern practical the- 

olo; Funk & W., 1903. 

10 Fairbrother (W. H.) The Relations of 

Ethics to Metaphysics. Mind, Jan. 1904. 

[By an mii of the ethical doctrines of 
Kant, Spencer and Mill, it is shown that even for 
those writers who maintain that Ethics is wholly 
of Metaphysics, the theory of what 
ought to be done” rests throughout upon an 
ano of ‘‘ that which exists.”] 


‘Gilvary Brad Ethics, 
‘ 4 Nov. 1908. 
Vox. II.—No. 3. 
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Schmiedel’s article on the Gospels in the 
ia Biblica. 


meritum in 


from Greek and Latin 


ics being a science and not an as such 
descriptive and not normative 


cal, although practical in the sense of havin 
bearing tpon chef by 
e 
ing new and better ideals. ] 
Hall (T. C.) Relativity and Finality in 


Ethics, Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1904. 
(The moralised man acknowledges himself 
bound by categorical imperatives ‘“ to do right,” 
although he is on that account the more alive to 
the difficulty of ec just what the right 
course for him is.] 
Alexander (H. B.) The Spring of Salva- 


tion. Inter. J. Eth., » 1904, 
{Defends melancholia juventutis as neither 
reprehensible nor pathological, but as due to 
awakening self-study. It is to be transcended by 
the discovery of the "The N in life.] 
Palmer (G. H.) The Nature of Goodness. 
Houghton, M. & Co., 1908. 
Payot (Jules) Cours de Morale. 236p. 
Armand Colin, 
{Claims to be written on a new plan. In the 
place of a dogmatic and traditional ae it 
would substitute a constant appeal to experience, 
reflection and reason. The book deals with the 
scientific foundations of Morality, Duties towards 
ourselves and others, and Religious Sanctions.]} 
Rauh (F.) L’Expérience Morale. 246p. 
Alcan, 1903. 
Dariu(A.) La Morale de Rénouvier. 
R. de Méta. et de Mor., Jan. 1904. 
{R.’s morality is essentially individualistic, a 
doctrine of liberty and antonomy, rational as 


opposed to sentiment, a morality o’ work and its 
just rewards.) 


20 Worms (René) Philosophie des sciences 


sociales, i. Objet des sciences sociales, 
Giard et Briére, 1903. 
Coleman (J. Melville) Social Ethics. 
An Introduction to the Nature and Ethics 
of the State. 357p. 
Baker & Taylor, N.Y., 1903. 
Oppenheimer (F.) Skizze der sozial- 
dkonomischen Geschichtsauffassung, ii. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss. Phil., xxvii, 4. 
[Social and economical forces are determining 
factors in historical progress, though the econo- 
micalimpulse is the decisive cause of historical 
movement. Men stream from places of higher to 
those of lower commercial pressure along the line 
of least resistance. ]" 
Brown (W. Jethro) The True Demo- 
cratic Ideal. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1904. 
{Democracy once stood for Liberty or Equality. 
It now stands for what may be described as 
Brotherhood. Whilst life has become in man: 
ways more materialised, there has been develo 
@ new and very exalted social ideal.) 
lé, La Démocratie devant la science. 
R. de Méta et de Mor., Jan. 1904. 
Duff (Robert A.) Proverbial Morality. 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1904, 
(Most popular maxims can be met by other and 
opposite ones ; hence proverbial wisdom reflects 
not only the many- -sidedness, but the contradic- 
and which life presents. 
J. E.) Unappel de Tolstoi. 
R. chrétienne, Dec. 1903. 
{Analyses and condemns T.’s theory that all 
a= aby an evil, and to be defeated by a passive 


Rauh (F. ) Le Devenir et L’Idéal Social. 
R. de Méta. et de Mor., 
A of Levy's L’A L'Afirmation du 


22 Ritchie ( Eliza) =~ Toleration of Error, 


ter. J, Eth., Jan. 1904. 
[To tolerate ideas a +* supposition that an 
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opinion, whatever {ts character, can be held 
without either good or evil resulting from it, is 
to found liberty of thought on a most untrust- 
worthy basis.) 
23 Bosanquet (H.) Physical 
and the Poverty Line. Cont. R., Jan. 1904. 
Bolen (G. L.) Getting a living: the prob- 
lem of wealth and . Macmillan, 1904. 
Cunningham (W.) Growth of English 


industry and commerce in modern times; | 


in 2 pts, (1) Mercantile system. 646p. 
(2) Laissez faire. 439p. Clay, 1903. 
Labriola (Antonio) Essays on the 
Materialistic Conception of History; tr. C. 
H. Kerr. 246p. Chic., C. H. Kerr, 1904. 
{Investigates the causes and principles of 
socialism and communism.] 
The Tenement House Problem ; by various 
writers. 2 vols. Macmillan, 1904. 
24 Barrows (S. J.) Crime in England. 
Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1904. 
27 Lockyer (Sir Norman) On the Influence 
of Brain-Power on History. Address to 
British Association, Sept. 9, 1903, with four 
Appendices. 74p. Macmillan, 1903. 
Anon. The University of London, 
Church Q, R., Jan. 1904. 


(A sympathetic consideration of the needs and 
possibilities of the new teaching University.) 
Cramer (S.) Noodig Verweer. 
Teyler’s Th. Tijd., 3, 1903. 
{Reply to Holwerda’s plea for denominational 
teaching in the Universities.] 


Crooker (J. H.) Religious Freedom in , 


American Education. 226p. 
Amer, Unit. Assoc., 1903. 
{A report upon the condition and progress of 
unsectarian education in American schools, aca- 
demies, and colleges.} 
Findlay (J. J.) Training of teachers: 
inaug. lect. in Vict. Univ. of Manchester, 
Oct. 1903. Sherratt & H., 1903. 


Gould (F, J.) The Children’s Book of 


Moral Lessons (2nd Series). 219p. 
Watts, 1903. 
(The first series of these lessons, issued in 1899, 
dealt with “Self-control” and “ Truthfulness” 
these with “ Kindness” and ‘‘ Work and Duty.” 
A plan of moral instruction is prefixed.]} 
(G@. W. A.) The professional 
training of secondary teachers in U.S.A. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
Shea (M. V.) Education as adjust- 
ment: educational theory reviewed in the 
light of contemporary thought. 
Lon » 1904, 
Williams (S. G@.) History of ancient 
education ; do. medieval education. 
Syracuse, N.Y., Bardeen, 1903. 
Anon. The Education Acts and After. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1904. 
{The systems of various German states are 
examin for suggestions for use in England. 
The local authority should provide religious in- 
struction in accordance with the wishes of the 
parents. This would give popular control, and do 
away with the Cowper-Temple clause, and the 
endowment of undenominationalism. ] 
28 Fouillée(A.) L’idée de Patrie. 
R. de Méta, et de Mor., Jan. 1904. 
Darlu’s contention that international 
solidarity cannot be strengthened without weak- 
ening national solidarity.) 


31 Thwing (C. F.) The Teachings of Christ 


and the Modern Family. 
Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1904. 
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{Treats exhaustively of the Christian concep- 
tion of marriage and the law of divorce.) 


Williams (E.) Scriptural Doctrine of 
Divorce ; intr. by C. B. Patterson. 

NY, Alliance Pub. Co., 1903. 

Stimson (H. A.) The Evolution of 

Chastity. 


F PASTORALIA 2 Sermons. 


Kempis (7. a) Prayers and Medita- 
tions on the Life of Christ ; tr. W. Duthoit 
from text of M. J. Pohl, 3858p. Paul, 1903. 

Tyrrell (G.) Lex orandi; or Prayer and 
Creed. 252p. Longmans, 1903. 

Great French Preachers ; 1. Lent and Holy 
Week ; sermons by Bourdaloue and others ; 
tr. and ed. C. H. Brooke. 248p. 

Richards, 1904. 

Warfield (B. B.) Spiritual Culture in 
the Theological Seminary. 

Princeton Th. R., Jan, 1904, 

Spurgeon (C. H.) Smooth stones taken 
from ancient Brooks; a collection of sen- 
tences, etc., from the works of the Puritan, 
Thomas Brooks. 202p. Passmore, 1903, 

Foxell (W. J.) Sermon and Preacher: 
Essays on Preaching. me Murray, 1904. 

Brooke (Stopford A.) The Kingship of 

Love. 358p. Isbister, 1903. 

(Twenty-five sermons preached in London dur- 
ing the winter of 1902-3.] 

Clifford (J.) Secret of Jesus: Sermons. 

8p. 8. C, Brown, 1904. 

Davidson (A. B.) Waiting upon God. 
Ed. by J. A. Paterson. 390p. Clark, 1904. 

{Final selection from the sermons of the late 

Prof. Davidson. The title indicates how this book 

contrasts with its companion volume, ‘The 

Called of God.”] 

Menult (F. B.) Riches of Christ: ser- 

mons. 270p. Rivingtons, 1903. 
9 Stanley(Maude) Clubs for working girls. 

Rev. ed. 262p. Richards, 1904. 


G BIOGRAPHY 2 English. 


C Delehaye(H.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum Grecorum monasterii S, Salva- 
toris, nunc bibliothece universitatis Mes- 
sanensis, 
Anal. Bolland., Tom. 23, fase. 1, 1904. 
Delehaye (H.) L’hagiographie de Salone, 
d’aprés les dernitres découvertes archéo- 
logiques. 
Anal, Bolland., Tom. 23, fase, 1, 1904. 
Gaskoin (C. J. B.) Alcuin; His Life and 
his Work. 275p. Clay, 1904. 
Anon. A Jesuit Philanthropist. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1904. 
[Biographical account of Friedrich von Spee, 
referring especially to his work in discrediting 
trials for witchcraft.} 
Rousseau (J. J.) Deux Lettres de J. J. 
Rousseau & Mme, Delessert. 
R. chrétienne, Feb. 1904. 
Anon. Charlotte Mary Yonge. 
Church Q. R., Jan. 1904. 
Alfred (King) Asser’s Life, with Annals 
of St Neots, erroneously ascribed to Asser ; 
ed, with intr. and comm. by W. H. Steven- 


son. 518p. Frowde, 1904. 
Bells (Mrs Arthur) 


bo 


Lives and legends of 


Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1904, - 
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bishops and kings, medixval monks, 
later saints, 392p. Bell, 1904. 
Brighid (St) and her times, acc. ’to the 
account of the Hon. Alg. Herbert, by 
Christopher stig 110p. 

iggis & Co., 1904. 


Gosse (Bamund) Taylor (Eng. 
Men of Letters), 246p. Macmillan, 1904. 
2V Carter (T. 7.) Life and Letters. Ed. 
W. H. Hutchings. 350p. Longmans, 1903. 
Kidd (B. J.), Ed. Selected Letters of 
William Bright, D.D. Memoir by P. G. 
M 


edd. Wells, Gardner & Co., 1903. 
Smith rr — s Life of Glad- 
stone, i. Amer. R., Dec. 1903, 


See also Edin. E, Jan, 1904 ; Davison 
(W. T.), in Lond. Q. R., Jan. 1904 ; and 
Selby (F. G.), in East and West, Dec. 1903. 

3V Haverfield (F.) Theodore Mommsen. 
E. Hist. R., Jan. 1904. 
5 Anon. Fahie’s Life of Galileo, 
Edin. R., Jan. 1904. 
70V Armes(W. D.), Ed. The Autobiography 
of Joseph Le Conte. 339p. a. 1903. 
73 Abbott (Lyman) Henry Ward Beecher. 
Houghton, M. & Co., 1903. 

Howells (W. D.) The Personality of 
Hawthorne, N. Amer. R., Dec. 1903. 

Howe (Maud) and Hall (F. ‘A. ) Laura 
Bridgman, Dr Howe’s famous Pupil and 
what he taught her. 394p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1904. 

{An interesting account by Dr - two 
daughters of a remarkable experiment. ] 


H HISTORY «x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Xénopol (A. D.) > de L’Histoire, 
Rev. Phil., Jan. 1904, 
[Defence of view that history should occupy 
itself with individual facts against the objections 
of Lacombe.) 
Severance (Allen Dudley) Church His- 
tory as an Aid to Christian Unity. 
Biblio, Sacra, Jan. 1904. 
Anderson (R. E.) The Story of Extinct 
Civilisations of the West. (Library of Use- 
ful Stories.] 201p. Newnes, 1903. 
a Petrie (W. M. Flinders) Methods and 
Aims in Archeology. (66 ill.) 226p. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
x Allard (Paul) Les Persécutions et la 
critique moderne. 63p. Bloud, Paris, 1904. 
A Budge (EZ. A. allis) A History of 
Egypt from the end of the Neolithic Period 
to the death of Cleopatra VII. 8 vols. 
New A Frowde, 1903. 
C DAlviella (G.) Syllabus d’un Cours 
sur les origines du Christianisme d’aprés 
Yexégése contemporaine. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., Nov.-Dec. 1903, 
{Synopsis of six lectures on the early develop- 
ment of the literature, doctrine, constitution, 
etc., of the Church.] 
Poncelet (A.) Labibliothéque de l’abbaye 
de Micy, au.ix® et sidcle. 9 
Anal. Bolland., Tom. 23, fasc. 1, 1904, 
R  Harnack (A.) Linther et le P. Denifle. 
R. chrétienne, Feb. 1904. 


1M 


2 
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‘A denunciation of Pére D.'s book, Luther et les 
ines du Luthéranisme.} 

Serfass (Ch.) Le paulinisme de Port- 
Royal.—Pascal. R. chrétienne, Feb, 1904. 

Ward (A. W.) and others, Eds, The 
Cambridge Modern History ; vol. ii. The 
Reformation, 883p. Clay, 1908. 

Kae articles on ‘‘Medicean Rome,” by 

f. Kraus; “ ang by Dr T. M. Lindsay ; 
and on “Calvin and the Reformed Church,” and 
on “ Tendencies of Euro} a in the Age 
of the Reformation,” by Dr A. Fairbairn. 
Review will follow.) 

Bibliotheca Franciscana ascetica medii 
evi, Tomus i. Opuscula sancti Patris 
Francisci. 218p. Tomusii. Speculum Beate 
Marie Virginis. Fr. Conradi a Saxonia. 
309p. Quaracchi, 1904. 

Anon, Franciscan Literature. 

Edin. R., Jan. 1904. 

Hocart (James) Le Monachisme, 41 

Fischbacher, 1903. 
{Author treats of the pagan o 
damental errors of Monasticism, its 
influence on Religion, Morality an 
Whilst nos its brighter side, he contends 
that it is radically opposed to the teaching of 
Christ and to the spirit of Christianit; ty. ] 

M‘Cabe (Jos.) Twelve years in a Monas- 
tery. 2nd rev. ed. 246p. 

Smith, & Co., 1903. 

{A considerable number of cases have lately 
come to author’s knowledge of priests who are 
quite as liberal as Dr Mivart, and in some cases 
as sceptical as himself, who intend to remain in 
the Church and work for the removal of the 
emphasis from belief to conduct.) 

Preuschen (Erwin) Ménchtum und Sara- 
Eine religionsgeschichtliche Ab- 

andlung. 2% Aufl. 67p. Ricker, 1903. 

Lake (K.) The Greek Monasteries in 
South Italy, iv. J. of Th. St., Jan. 1904. 

(Dealing with the Libraries of the 


(J.), Ed. Cha: of the 

Abbey of Lindores, 1195-1479. Edited 

from the original MS., with transl. and 

abstracts of the charters, notes and appen- 

dices. 396p. Scottish Hist. Society, 1903. 

Paul (Herbert) A History of Modern 
pane Vol. i., 450p. Vol. ii., 446p. 

Macmillan, 1904. 

‘ahaffy (J. P.) An Epoch in Irish His- 

wry, 1590-1660. 404p. Unwin, 1903. 


[An t of the f and early for- 
tunes of Trinity College, Dublin. Author makes 
a contribution to the Fiizabethan and Jacobean 
history of Ireland, and to the history of the 
struggle for the education of the people.) 

Thompson (H. L.) St Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford, in its Relation to English History. 
196p. Constable, 1904. 

{Author, who is vicar of the Universit; 

interesting details of by 


monasteries.) 


dati. 


2R (Alewander) Men of the Cove- 


nant. The Story of the Scottish Church in 
the years of the Persecution. 440p. 
elrose, 1903. 


[Review will follow. 
2°1 Mudie-Smith ith (B) The Religious Life 
of London. 5834p. Hodder & S., 1904. 
(Results of Daily News Census.) 
2°6 Dowden (Bp.) Notes on the Succession 
of the Bishops of St Andrews, III. 
J. of Th. St., Jan, 1904. 
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os G. B. The Religious Situation in 
Pare 1908), 
Amer. J. of Theol., Jan. 1904. 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


A Bauer (Walter) Der Apostolos der 
Syrer in der Zeit von der Mitte des vierten 
Jahrhunderts bis zur Spaltung der syrischen 
Kirche. 84p. Ricker, 1903. 

Volter (Daniel) Die Apostolischen Vater. 
Theil. I. Clemens, Hermas, Barna 
478p. Brill, Leiden, 1904. 

C Lawlor (H. J.) Notes on Lactantius. 

Hermathena, xxix., 1903. 

Turner (C. H.) An Exegetical. Frag- 
ment of the third centu: 

J. of ‘h, St., Jan. 1904, 

{Introduction and Latin Text. The comment- 
ary is on Mt. xxiv. 20-44. Hippolytus, or Vic- 
torinus, may be the author.) 

2 Griselle(Hugéne) Fénelon métaphysicien. 

Rev. de Phil., Jan. 1904. 

{Autograph letter of Fénelon’s, "hitherto un- 
published, written to demonstrate ‘the testimony 
of Jewish religion at the time of Christ to the 
truth of Christianity, and the superiority of the 
Catholic Church to rival sects.] 

2M Gasquet (F. A.) Some Letters of Saint 
Bernard. 310p. 1904. 

[A selection from Eales’ translation. 

2W Anon. The Abbé Loisy and the Liberal 
Catholicismin France. Quar. R., Jan. 1904. 

3 Anon. The Church in South Africa. 

Church Q. R., Jan. 1904. 

3M Anselm (St) Proslogium, etc., tr. Wm. 
Adlington. Paul, 1903. 
Deane (Sidney Norton) St Anselm. 3138p. 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1903. 

[Contains translations from the Latin of the 
Proslogium, the Mi a the Cur Deus Homo 
and an ——— to the Monologium entitled In 
Bei of the Fool, by Gaunilon, a monk of 
Marmontiers.} 

37 Burns(F.) Crisis in the Church of Ire- 
land ; or, How to solve the problem of her 
destiny. Simpkin, 1904. 

4 Réville (Jean) Liberal Christianity ; its 


< n, Nature, and Mission. Trans. and 


Victor Leuliette. 
Williams & “at 1903, 

(See Hibbert Journal, vol. i. p. 830 8qq.] 

5 De Witt (John) Jonathan Edwards: A 
Study. Princeton Th. R., Jan. 1904. 

{Address delivered at the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

Foster (F. H.) Prof. Park’s Theological 
System. Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1904. 

(Continuation. Deals with Park’s views on the 
doctrines peculiar to the Bible.) 

Reid (H. M. B.), Hd. Church of Scotland. 
Official Report of Proceedings of Second 
Church Congress at Aberdeen, Oct. 1901. 
174p. Blackwood, 1903. 

(Cc. ZL.) The Presbyterians 
The Stories of the 3812p. 

ker & Taylor, 1903. 

6 Vedder (H. C.) he Baptists (‘‘The 
Story of the Churches ”), 245 

Baker & Taylor, 1903. 


9 Hollins (J.) The Salvation Fam 
short study of its defects and possi 
Mod. Language 1908. 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


Firkins (Oscar N.) The Reader’s Con- 
tribution to the Power of Literature. 

Biblio. Sacra, Jan. 1904, 

{The immediate cause of literary effect is a 
heightened ag gee on the part of the 
reader. It is the peculiar faculty of genius to 

ymons ur es. 
Dent, 1903, 

{Essays on Rome, Venice, Naples, "seville, 
Prague, Moscow, Budapest and Constantinople, 
in which the author ar to delineate the 
souls of these several places. 

Bosweil (J.) Life of. Johnson. 
2 vols. 786p. and 844p. Newnes, 1903. 
a well printed and convenient 

Bunyan (J.)  Pilgrim’s Progress; ill. 
with 25 drawings on Geo. Cruik- 
shank fr. the collection of Edwin Truman ; 
biogr. intr. ; indexes, 352p. Frowde, 1903. 

Herbert (G.) The Temple; repr. fr. 
first ed. Bell, 1903. 

James (M. R.) Catalogues of the 
Libraries of Christ Church Priory and St 
Augustine’s Abbey at Canterbury, and of St 
Martin’s Priory at Dover ; now first collected 
and published with intr. and identifications 
of the extant remains. 648p. Clay, 1904. 

Collins (J. C.) Studies in Shakespeare. 

Constable, 1904. 

Moulton (R. G.) The Moral System of 
Shakespeare. 381 Macmillan, 1903. 

Dewar (G@. A. By 

w. Lib. R., Jan. 1904. 

Qneath (E. H.) Philosophy in poetry: 
a study of Sir John Davies’s poem, ‘‘ Nosce 
teipsum.” 327p.  _N.Y., Scribner, 1903. 

oorat (L.) Noel; and, The world is 

old to-night ; from“ Bethlehem,” a 
nativity play by L. Housman. 

De La More Press, 1903. 

2V Dunn (H. T.) Recollections of Dante, 

Gabriel Rossetti and his Circle. Ed. by 

Gale Pedrick. 96p. Elkin Mathews, 1904. 

Greenslet (Ferris) Walter Pater (Con- 
temporary Men of Letters Series). 
M‘Clure & Co., 1903. 
Kitchin (Dean) Ruskin in Oxford, and 
other studies. Murray, 1904. 
Warren (7. Herbert) Tennyson and 
Dante. Month. R., Jan. 1904. 
Howard (N.) Savonarola: a city’s 

tragedy. 148p. Dent, 1904. 
2W Hardy (7 The A 

Drama of the i Wars. Part 1. 

245 Macmillan, 1904. 

. The Divine Vision. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
oems by George R 


(F.) Critiques sur 
l’Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise. 
Hachette, 1903, 

Brunetiere (F.) Cinq lettres sur Ernest 
Renan et Cie., 1903, 
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ition o ‘te’s Inferno. 

8vo. Hodder, 1903. 
Moore (#.) Studies in Dante, 3rd series ; 
miscell. essays. 404p. Frowde, 1904. 


[See p. 634. 
7 Conway (R. S.) Vergil. 20p. Nutt, 1903. 
{Inaugural Lecture at Owens College.) 
8 Murray (Gilbert). The Meanest of Greek 
ies. Indep. R., Jan. 1904. 
e Electra of Euripides. 

9 Sandys (J. E.) A History of Classical 
Scholarship. From the sixth century B.c. 
to end of Middle Ages. 67lp. Clay, 1903. 

16 Thesaurus Paleohibernicus: a collection 
of old Irish glosses, scholia, | ey and verse ; 
ed. Whitley Stokes and John Strachan. 
Vol, 2. 462p. Clay, 1904. 

20 <Archer(W.) Tbsen’s Apprenticeship. 

Fort. R., Jan. 1904. 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism. 


Carus (Paul) Stone-worship. 

Open Court, Jan 1904, 
Origin and nature o idolatry and its 
bearing upon the of Egypt and 
Babylonia. 454p. Chapman & H., 1904. 
1 Toutain (J.) Bulletin archéologique de 

la religion grecque 1898-1902 (concluded). 


Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., Nov.-Dec. 1903. 
2 Hepding (Hugo) Attis: seine Mythen 


und sein Kult (Religionsgesch. Versuche 
und Vorarbeiten, Bd. 1). Ricker, 1903. 
Paul (Herbert) The Religion of the 
ree Nineteenth Cent., Feb. 1904. 
atment of Miss Harrison’s book as throwing 
light upon Greek Literature.) 
4 Miller (F. Max) The Six Systems of 
Indian Philosophy. Newed. 505p. 
Longmans, 1903. 
[{Vol. xix. of Max Miiller’s Collected Works.) 
Slater (7. EZ.) The Higher Hinduism in 
relation to Christianity. Certain Aspects 
of Hindu Thought from the Christian Stand- 
point. 2nded., rev. 300p. Stock, 1903. 
Tattvabhushan (S.) and others, Aspects 
of the Yedanta, [To the Memory of Max 
Miiller.] 168p. Natesan, 1903. 
{Papers on the religion, the morality, and the 
doctrine of the future life of the Vedanta. 
5 Arnold (Sir Edwin) The Golden Temple. 
Buddhism, Sept. 1903. 
{A Poem, introductory to this new Quarterly 
Review of the International Buddhist Society.] 
Rhys Davids (C. A. F.) The Threshold 
of Buddhist Ethics. Buddhism, Sept. 1903. 
(The founders of Buddhism explicitly rejected 
the method of pure asceticism. The student is 
taught on every occasion of sense-consciousness 
to riminate and appraise it, the sense-impres- 
sion, psychologically and then ethically, as a 
mode of feeling, and through the tive power 
of intellect to Nceermine bow and how much he 
shall feel. 


J 
Maitriya (Ananda) Nibbana, 
Buddhism, Sept. 1908. 
(From the torment of the dream of life an 
everlasting Awakening, from the torture of self- 
an eternal liberation ; a being, an existence, 
that to name Life were sacrilege, and to name 
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Montagu (Lily H.) Thoughts on Judaism. 
Johnson, 1904. 
acher (A.) and Wolf (4.) What is 
Literature ? 


‘* Jewish ” Lite 
Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1904, 
(Two answers to Levy’s paper in J.Q.R., July 
1903. Levy's reply is given.] 
Bevan (A. A.) North Semitic Inserip- 
tions. J. of Th. St., Jan. 1904, 
[Review of G. A. Cooke’s Tezxt-book of N.S. 


nscr.] 
Cook (S. A.) North Semitic Epigraphy. 


Q. R. 1904, 
Cooke's Test Bok of NS. Incr} 
Henriques (H. S. Q.) The Jews and the 
—_— Law, v. Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1904, 
(Deals with the position of the Jews under the 
Commonwealth. The theory that Cromwell gave 
them toleration and favour is disputed.] 
Hirschfeld (H.) The Arabic Portion of 
the Cairo Genizah at Cambridge, IV. 
Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1904. 
{Text of three fragments, with translations.] 
Montefiore (C. G.) Rabbinic Conceptions 
of Repentance. Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1904. 
Séderblom (N.) Notes sur les relations 
du Judaisme avec le Parsisme, 4 propos de 
travaux récents, 


minimising Parsee influence on Judaism.] 
Steinschneider (M.) Allgemeine Einleit- 
ung in die jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters. 
Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1904. 
7k Perles (F.) Proben aus dem Nachlass von 
Joseph Perles, Jewish Q. R., Jan. 1904. 
(Lexical notes on rabbinic words.} 

9 Birthday book of destiny ; compiled 
from ancient Hermetic and Rosicrucian 
sources, arr, and interpreted by Sepharial. 
270 Nichols & Co., 1903. 

9, 6 Cook (£. W.)and Podmore (F.) Spiritual- 
ism: Is communication with the spirit 
world an accomplished fact? (Pro and 
con series.) 240p. Isbister, 1903. 

Raupert (J. G.) Modern spiritism: A 
critical examination of its phenomena, char- 
acter, and teaching in light of known facts. 
Sands, 1904. 

20 Anon. Monotheism in Semitic Religions. 

Church Q. R., Jan. 1904. 

26,cp. B. 1m Kohler (J.) and Peiser (F. E.) 
Hammurabi’s Gesetz. Bd. 1. Uebersetzung, 
Juristische Wiedergabe, Erliuterung. 

Pfeiffer, Leipzig, 1908. 

(Contains exhaustive discussions of th enact- 
ments of the Code, of its relation to other ancient 
codes, and of its contributions to our knowledge 
Ser history of civilisation and comparative 


31 Foucart (G.) Imhotep. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., Nov.-Dec. 1903. 
[Contests Sethe’s theory, that Im wasareal 
man deified, and offers an alternative theory.] 
51 Carus (Paul) The Canon of Reason and 
Virtue, trans, from Lao-tze’s Tao Teh King 


48p. Open Court Company, 1903, 


| 
ie 
Rev, de l’Hist. des Rel., Nov.—Dec. 1903. 
{The works are: J. Weiss's Jesu vom 
d Reiche Gottes; Boklen’s Verwandtschaft der 
judisch - christlichen mit der parsischen Eschat- 
1s a ; and Bousset’s Religion des Judenthums in 
4, N.T. Zeitalter. The writer differs from these in 
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P a 10° * Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 40 Psychology, 60 Logic, 
70 ** Systems, 0 * Philosophers. 

Von Glasenapp (G.) Der Wert der Wahr- 
heit, i, Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxiii., 2. 
[Different kinds of reality,—the reat of things 
is that of being ; of forces, that of ucing; 0! 
laws, that of validity ; of velations that of AN 
sisting; of events, that of happening,—all of which 
are important for determining the worth of truth.) 
Vaschide (N.) et Von Buschan Index 
Philosophique, 1902. 
aud, Paris, 


1903, 
[A of and allied sciences 
for 1902 published by the Revue de Philosophie. 


It is, however, anything ma 2 complete, so far 
as Germany and England are concerned.) 

Meuffels (H.) Un Probléme a résoudre. 
En quelle Langue doit étre donné l’enseigne- 
ment de la Philosophie dans les Séminaires ? 
(Suite et fin.) Rev. Néo-Scol., Nov. 1903. 

10 Renouvier (Ch.) Le Personnalisme. 
Alcan, 1903. 

is is the last work of the great thinker, pub- 
lished shortly before his death. In it the author 
gives a resumé of his “ neo-critical” philosophy, 
culminating in the contention that God is is on y 
knowable through the idea of human personality 
developed to perfection.] 

Eagar (Alex, R.) The Spirit of Man. 

A Prolegomenon in Spiritual Metaphysic. 

Hermathena, xxix., 1903. 
12 Stirling (J. H.) The Categories, 158p. 
Oliver & Boyd, 1903. 
13° Batault (G.) L’Hypothése du Retour 
éternel devant la science moderne. 
Rev. Phil., Feb. 1904. 
[Blanqui, Le Bon and Nietzsche each conceived 
the theory almost at the same time. Explanation 
of Nietzsche's position and attempt to show its 
with the hypotheses of modern 
sc 

Kozlowski (W. M.) L’Kvolution comme 
principe philosophique du devenir. 

Rev. Phil., Feb. 1904. 

[While the ancients admitted the possibility ofa 
return to the primitive state, modern science 
admits only one direction in the process of evulu- 
tion ; it re; the process in its totality as 
irreversible.] 

17 Szwman (J. N.) Der Stoff vom philos- 
ophischen Standpunkte. 
Archiv f, system. Phil., x. i, 1904. 

{The physical features of material bodies are in 
the last resort nothing else than activities, a 
truth which leads to the result that what are 
called the secondary qualities are the essential 
ones, and the so-called primary qualities but the 
different degrees of intensity of these.] 

Kelvin (Lord) Baltimore Lectures on 
Molecular Dynamics and the Wave Theory 
of Light. Hee 3 Clay, 1904. 

Whetham (W. C.D.) Matter and Elec- 
tricity. Quar. R., Jan. 1904, 

{Account of the recent researches of Curie, J. J. 
Thomson, Rutherford and others, and their bear- 
ing on the scientific conception of matter.) 

See also Curie (Mme. S.) in Cent. Mag., 
Jan. 1904; Zimmern (A.) in 19th Cent., 
Jan. 1904; Trowbridge (J.) in Atl. M., 
Jan. 1904 ; and Rutherford (£.) in Harper, 
Jan. 1904. 

18 M‘Laughlin (J. B.) Life and Energy. 

Dub. R., Jan. 1904. 

21 Beck (P.) Erkenntnistheorie des primi- 
tiven Denkens. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiii., 2. 


An attempt to support Wundt’s theory of ie 
objectivity of all presentations by a 
sideration of primitive views of the spirit world.) 

23 Rogers (A. K.) and Belief, 

Phil. R., Jan, 1904. 

{Rationality is in itself an abstraction. There 
must first be something to rationalise, to har- 
monise. Itis primarily to our willing and feeling 
selves that the content of thought goes back. We 
believe the evidence of the senses, not because we 
can prove it, but because we have to accept it as 
true, if life is to go on.) 

27 Portig (Gustav) Das Weltgesetz des 
kleinsten Kraftaufwandes in den Reichen 
der Natur. Bd. i. In der Mathematik 
Physik und Chemie. Bd. ii. In der 
Reichen der Natur und des Geistes (Sonder- 


abdruck), 332p. and 
ielmann, 1903-4 


[All the phenomena of nature and mind are 
subject to the fundamental law of producing the 
greatest possible amount of work from the com- 

tively least expenditure of energy. Author 
efends a dualistic Weltanschauung.]) 

Thomson (C. T.) Religious Hallucina- 
tions. 27p. Ohio Herald Printing Co., 1903. 

33 Honeyman (J.) On certain unusual 
Psychological Phenomena. 

Proceedings S,P.R., xviii. 47, Jan. 1904, 

(Hallucinations of a subject whose left eye 
destroyed by glaucoma, had been excised, and 
whose right eye, slightly myopic, was defective. 3] 

Piddington (J. G.) Phenomena in Mrs 
Thompson’s Trance. 

Proceedings S.P.R., xviii. 47, Jan. 1904. 

exhensttve te treatment. of 200 pages. Discusses. 
inter alia, purported communications from Prof. 
Henry Sidgwic J] 

Sage (M.) Mrs Piper and the Society for 
Psychical Research. Trans. by N. Robert- 
son, with pref. by Sir Oliver Lodge. 211p. 

B, Johnson, 1903. 

{Accepted by the S.P.R. as a faithful résumé of 
experiments conducted under its auspices.] 

40 Lipps (Theodor) Leitfaden der Psy- 
chologie. 358p. Engelmann, 1903. 

(Based on the theory that all psychical pro- 
cesses are unconscious processes. Psychology is 
the science of the contents of consciousness. } 

M'Intyre (J. Lewis) A Sixteenth Cen- 
tury Psychologist. 

Brit. J. Psychol., Jan. 1904. 

{An account of the naturalistic psychology of 
Bernardino Telesio.]} 

Ward (James) On the Definition of 
Psycholo, Brit. J. Psychol., Jan, 1904. 

(Psycho! ogy is the science of immediate experi- 
ence, which is primarily conative and not cogni- 
tive. Immediate experience is both ‘‘sub- 
jective” and ‘‘objective,” the former term 
applying here to the owner, and the latter to the 
property he owns.] 

Ribot (Th.) De la valeur des question- 
naires en Psychologie. 

J. de Psychol., Jan.-Feb. 1904. 

Tardieu LEnnui, Etude Psycho- 
300 Alcan, 1903. 

Raymond UF. ) et Janet (P.) Déperson- 
et Possession 
J. de Jan.~ Feb, 1904. 
48 Kirkpatrick A.) Fundamentals of 
child study ; discussion of instincts, etc. 
Macmillan, 1 
Munson (J. P.) Education me 
nature study: foundations and meth 
297p. N.Y., Kellogg, 1904. 
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52 Lipps (Theodor) 


Thorndike (EZ. L.) Educational psychol- 
ogy (Lib. of psych. and scientific methods). 
N.Y., Lemcke & Buechner, 1903. 

Standinger (F.) Kant’s Bedeutung fiir 

die Paidagogik der Gegenwart. 
Kantstudien, ix., 1 und 2, Feb. 1904. 

49 Paulsen (F.) Parallelismus oder Wechsel- 

wirkung? (Schluss. ) 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiii., 2. 

(Finds Busse’s dualism of physical and psychical 


monads utterly irreconcilable with modern scien- 
tific conceptions.) 
M‘Dougall(W.) The Sensations excited 
by a Single Momentary Stimulation of the 
ye. Brit. J. Psychol,, Jan. 1904. 
Miiller (Robert) Ueber die zeitlichen 
Verhaltnisse in der Sinneswahrnehmung, ii. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss. Phil., xxvii. 4. 
{In a percept, sense and perception characters 
are to be distinguished ; to the first belong quality 
and intensity, to the second spatial and temporal 
extensity.] 


Sherrington (C. S.) On Binocular Flicker 
and the Correlation of Activity of ‘‘ Corre- 
sponding” Retinal Points. 

Brit. J. Psychol., Jan. 1904. 

Marillier (L.) et Philippe (J.) Sur L’Aper- 
ception des Différences Tactiles. 

Rev. Phil., Dec. 1903. 


Nachahmung und Organenempfindungen. 
Engelmann, 1903. 


20p. 
fin investigation as to the essence of esthetic 
emotion.) 


53 Binet (Alfred) De la Sensation a L’In- 


telligence (Suite), Rev. Phil., Dec. 1903. 

{Experiments show that the mind employs in 
turn two modes of interpretation, one verbal, the 
other sensorial. Their duality and independence 
an important question of psychology.) 

Binet (Alfred) L’Etude Expérimentale 
de l’Intelligence. 309p. Schleicher, 1903. 

[Rejects from the empirical side the doctrine 
of Association of ideas as explanatory of thought 
processes and insists upon the subordinate part 
Played by images in thinking.) 

Lapie (P.) Expériences sur J’activité 
intellectuelle. Rev. Phil., Feb. 1904. 

(Result of experiments, devised to determine 
under what circumstances intellectual activity is 
exercised, shows that its movement and direction 
depend on intellectual causes.) 

Fi (Th.) La Sensation du ‘‘ Déja 
Wigs J. de Psychol., Jan.—Feb. 1904. 


55 Dugas(Z.) L’Imagination. 350p. 


Doin, 1903. 


59 Bradley (F. H.) The Definition of Will, 
iii 


q Mind, Jan. 1904. 
(Concluding Article. After discussing the 
various types of volition, the relation of aversion 
to positive desire, and of desire to conation, and 
the distinctive c cter of Wish, author deals 
with the question, how it is that in volition the 
idea realises itself. The passage from the idea 
to inward or outward fact requires some par- 
ticular bridge, and the bridge is a ‘‘ disposition,” 
the latter element of which has through ex- 
perience become qualified in idea by its starting- 
point. The machinery which brings about the 
self-realisation is redintegration.] 


60 Dewey (John) and others. Studies in Logi- 


cal Theory. 40lp. Chic. Univ. Press, 1903. 
ese ‘‘Studies” by Prof. Dewey and his 
colleagues presuppose that there is no reasonable 
standard of truth except upon the postulate that 
Reality is dynamic or self-evolving, and except 
ugh reference to the specific offices which 
knowing has to perform in readjusting and ex- 
panding the means and ends of life.] 
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72 Creighton (J. E.) 


[ ’s articles on im 
ju ents and the relation of Grammar to Logie 
an er’ 

Da 


mtec (F. Le) L’Ex- 
Rev. P i. Jan. 1904. 


périence, 
[Discusses Poincaré’s La Science et l’hypoth2se 
and Freycinet’s De l’Expérience en Geométrie.} 
Watson (John) Aristotle’s Posterior Ana- 
lytics, i, Demonstration. Phil. R., Jan. 1904. 
{In this first article a summary is given of Aris- 
totle’s general view as to the nature of science.) 
Couturat (Z.) Les Principes des Mathé- 
matiques, R. deMéta. et de Mor., Jan. 1904. 
{First of a series of articles suggested by 
Russell's book. Deals with the Calculus of Pro- 
positions, of Classes, and of Relations. } 


61 Reichel (H.) Darstellung und Kritik von 


J.S. Mills Theorie der induktiven Methode 
(Schluss). Z, f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiii., 2. 
The Standpoint of 
Phil. R., Nov. 1908. 
(Philosophy has to deal with the world in its 
immediate relations to the knowing and willing 
subject, i.e., with experience as we actually live 
it. m this standpoint of internal experience, 
the subject includes the object, the ideal furnishes 
the system within which the real falls.) 
Walsh (C. M.) Kant’s Transcendental 
Idealism and Empirical Realism, ii. 
Mind, Jan. 1904. 
{If “phenomena” = objects outside us in a 
single world belonging toa single consciousness 
then things-in-themselves ought to be regarded 
as things-in-God, which would be just as much 
transcendental to us (and transcendent, too) as 
Kant’s noumena.} 
Bauch (Bruno) Die Personlichkeit Kants, 
Kantstudien, ix., 1 und 2, Feb. 1904. 
Paulsen (Fr.) Zum hundertjahrigen 
Todestage Kants. 
Kantstudien, ix., 1 und 2, Feb. 1904. 
(The fundamental position of Kant is his in- 
sistence on the supremacy of Reason in knowledge 
and reality, not the ostic features of his 
negative criticism. It is as the founder of a 
rational idealism that his work will endure.] 
Windelband (Wilhelm) Nach hundert 
Jahren. Kantstudien, ix,, 1 und 2, Feb, 1904. 
for Kant’s Centenary. In Kant’s 
sp rit, we are called upon to-day to produce a 
“ Kritik of the Historical Reason,” which shall 
exhibit the grounds of universal and necessary 
ag in the whole range of human culture, 
n the moral and spiritual life, in Art and Religion, 
no less than in natural science.] 
Heman (F.) Immanuel Kant’s phil- 
osophisches Vermiichtnis. 
Kantstudien, ix., 1 und 2, Feb. 1904. 
(Discusses the errors of Kant’s immediate suc- 
cessors and of the Neo-Kantian writers, and finds 
in the posthumous work published by Reicke a 
starting-point for future advance on the lines of 
the Critical Philosophy.] 
Schmid (F, A.) Kant im Spiegel seiner 
Briefe. Kantstudien, ix., 1 und 2, Feb. 1904. 
Adickes (E.) Auf wem ruht Kants Geist ? 
Eine Sikularbetrachtung. 
Archiv f. system. Phil., x. i, 1904. 
(Every truly independent philosophical system 
is only possible once as the product of a particular 
personality under particular temporal conditions. 
‘Forward from Kant to the problems of the 
present age!” should be the watchword of the 
centenary.) 
Riehl (A.) Helmholtz in seinem Verhilt- 
niss zu t. 
Kantstudien, ix., 1 und 2, Feb, 1904. 


Husserl (#.) Deutsche Schriften zur 
Logik in den Jahren, 1895-99, v. 
Archiv. f. system Phil., x. i., 1904. 3 
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{A discussion of Helmholtz’s use of Kantian 
doctrine in his theories of external perception, of 
space and time, of causation, and of unconscious 
inference in sense apprehension. Author com- 
bats the theory of a non-Euclidean Geometry.) 

Runze (G.) Emerson und Kant. 

Kantstudien, ix., 1 und 2, Feb. 1904. 

Riithnemann (Eugen) Herder und Kant 

an ihrem 100 jahrigen Todes 
Kantstudien, ix., 1 und 2, ‘Feb. 1904. 

{No opposition can "be greater than that between 
the two modes of thought: it is the opposition 
between Naturalism and Idealism.) 

78 Barth(Pawl) Zu Herders 100 Todestage. 
Vierteljahrsschr. f. wiss. Phil., xxvii., 4. 

(Herder was a psychologist of the intuitive 
school, and his ps: pieteatenl theory was that of 
Leibniz. Author usses his relation to Kant, 
his theory of the origin of language, his stand- 

int in literary criticism, his conception of 

and philosophy of history.] 
Dumas (G.) Saint Simon, Pére du 
Positivisme, i. Rev. Phil., Feb. 1904. 
Belot (G.) Les Principes de la Morale 
Positiviste et la — contemporaine. 
Rev. Phil., Dec. 1903. 
A on the value of the practical philosophy 
Comte. Discusses his theory of human person- 
and of political liberty.) 

Michelet (G.) La Science et 1’Esprit 
scientifique. Rev. de Phil., Jan. 1904. 

[A criticism of the “New Positivism ” or * Phil- 
osophy of Action,” with special reference to 
Duhem, ‘tithaud, Bergson, Le Roy and 

ois. 


Chartier (Z.) Vers le Positivisme absolu 
par l’Idéalisme par L, Weber. 
R. de Méta, et de Mor., Jan. 1904. 

77 ~=Hugenholtz(P. H.) Ethisch Pantheisme. 
Een Studie. Holkema en Warendorff, 1903. 

Ritchie (Eliza) The Reality of the Finite 
in Spinoza’s System. Phil. R., Jan. 1904. 

{As against the view that Spinoza reduces finite 
modes to mere illusory appearances, it is con- 
tended that it is existence itself. se not divis- 
ible, yet evidenced in the manifold, id, which is the 
centre of his whole thought. } 

84 Was(H.) Plato’s Wetten. 

Teyler’s Th. Tijd., 3, 1903. 

86 MacCunn ie The Cynics. 

Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1904. 

[Ascetic absurdities ought not to "obscure from 
us the fact that Cynicism was the first thorough- 
going plea for moral freedom which the western 
world seen.] 

Tardiew(E.) Lecynisme: étude psycho- 
logique. Rev. Phil., Jan. 1904. 

(Cynicism, Egoism that avows itself, is a senti- 
ment bound up with our whole life.] 

88 Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. Meditations ; 
a new rendering based on the Foulis tr. of 
1742, by Geo. W. Chrystal. 240p. 

Schulze, 1904. 
Watt (W. A.) The Individualism of 
Marcus Aurelius. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1904. 
[The essence of the individuality Marcus desired 
consists in its inability to exist for itself : individu- 
ality cannot, as he demands, become ‘“‘ cosmic” 
simply by abstraction. | 

89 Van Becelaere (F. L.) A Summary Ex- 

position of Saint Thomas Aquinas’s Phil- 


osophy of Knowled, Phil. R., Nov. 1903. 
Wulf (M. De) , décadence de la Scolas- 
tique & la fin du moyen age. 


Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Nov. 1903, 

92 Purser (Frederick) Butler’s Indebtedness 
to Aristotle. A 7 

ermathena, xxix., 1903. 


V Hicks (G. Dawes) Prof. Adamson’s Phil- 
Lectures. Mind, Jan. 1904. 
twofold development traceable in Adamson’s 
thinking. On the one hand, he advanced farther 
and farther from the view of psychology as a 
urely natural or empirical science ; on the other, 
+ was mure and more inclined to accept the 
fundamental ——— of Empiricism or Natural- 
ism in his Epistemology.) 
Fairbairn (A. M.) Herbert Spencer. 
Cont, R., Jan. 1904. 
See also Hudson (W. H.), Crozier (J. B.) 
in Fort. R., Jan. 1904; Anon. in Black- 
wood, Jan. 1904 ; Harrison (F.) in Positivist 
R., Jan. 1904 ; ” Anon. in West. R., Jan. 
1904 ; Villa (G.) in R. d’Italia, Dec. 1903, 
94V Brauer (H. G. A.) The philosophy of 
Ernest Renan. 170p. 
Univ, of Wisconsin, 1903. 
Dauriac. Les moments de la Philosophie 
de Charles Rénouvier. 
Bulletin de la Soc. fran. de Phil., Feb. 1904. 
Janssens (Edgar) Charles Rénouvier. 
Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Nov. 1903. 


V ART 83 Sacred Music. 


Dessoir (Max) Anschauung und Be- 
schreibung. Kin Beitrag zur Aesthetik. 
Archiv f. system. Phil., x. i., 1904. 
Moore (T. Sturge) The Idea of Propor- 
tion. Month. R., Jan, 1904. 
(Explains special use of the term in relation to 
the appreciation of works of art and to their 
internal structure.) 
Binyon (L.) The Art of the Nineteenth 
Century. Quar. R., Jan. 1904. 

9 Walters (H. B.) Greek Att, p. 252. 
40 ills. (Little Books on Art.) 

Methuen, 1904. 

(Deals not only with sculpture but also with 

architecture, painting, ceramics, bronze work, 
gems and coins.] 

22 Ward (J.) The Reconstruction of 
Karnak. Month. R., Jan. 1904. 

23 Bernard (J. H.) Cathedral Church of St 
Patrick: a history and description of the 
building, with a short account of the deans. 
(Cath. eries. ) 100p. Bell, 1904. 

52 Sketchley (R. £. D.) G. F. Watts. 
(Little Books on Art. ) 29 ills, 206p. 

Methuen, 1904. 
55u Sélincourt (Basil De) A further Study at 
Assisi. Month R., Feb. 1904. 
{Proposes Giovanni Gaddi as the "author of the 
Fan — in the north transept of the Lower 
Wilpert (G.) Roma sotterranea. La 
Pitture delle Catacombe Romane. _568p. 
Rome, Desclée, 1903. 

56 Velasquez. [Newnes’ Art 

Library.] 88p. Newnes, 1903. 
(64 illustrations of the artist’s chief works.] 

83 Gressmann (Hugo) Musik und Musik- 
instrumente in Alten Testament. [Religions 
Hen Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 

ii., Hefti. 32p. Ricker, 1903. 
ichardson (A. M.) Church Music. 

(Handbke for clergy.) 176p. 
Lo: , 1904. 


ngmans 
an n es. 364p. 
Re » 1908. 


G. D. H.; G. H.; and J. H. W. 
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